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Keep Bible Interest 
ALIVE 
From Sunday to Sunday 


With 
DAVID C. COOK 


To Make YOUR Bible 
Teaching More Effective 


Mail Coupon NOW 
for FREE Samples 


You can give continuity, greater vitality and = Wrongspe 
meaning to your Bible lessons each week, =; ei “eeway Donkey 
when you supplement your teaching pro- : ' 
gram with Cook Story Papers. By dramatiz- 
ing and translating the lesson teaching into 
practical experiences of everyday life, they 
develop a keen awareness of the rewards of 
keeping first things first, and give children 
a firmer grip on the finer things in life. 
Eagerly Sought 
By Children of Every Age 


Primary scholars, Juniors, Intermediates, 
Seniors and Young People look forward each 
week with anticipation to receiving Cook 
Story Papers. They thrill to the inspiring . 
biographies of Christian men and women, SRST TE , 
absorbing fiction, interesting Bible adven- DAVID C. shing Co. 
tures and stories, educational Bible quizzes , 
and other features that attract and hold | 800-SB North Grove Ave., Elgin, lll. 
attendance, build character, and encourage Please send me FREE sample of Story Papers checked | 
Christian living. In addition, the family j and lesson helps with Half-Price Trial Offer. | 
interest in Church activities is stimulated | (Little Learner’s Paper (Ages 3-5) [|] Dew Drops | 
and maintained through the presence and j (Ages 6-9) (]What To Do (Ages 9-12) ()jGirl's | 


: : Companion (Ages 12-17) []Boy’s World (Ages 
reading of these papers in the home. lizl} T)Youns People's Weekly (Ages 18 an | 


At their present low cost of less than one over) 
cent per copy per pupil, no Sunday School 
teacher will want to be without this sustain- 
ing force that keeps Bible interest alive from 
Sunday to Sunday. 


Write for FREE Samples TODAY 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
























Newark, N. J.—The 59-year-old North 
American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago announces a new plan that pays $25 
a week for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a 
week for 4 weeks for accidents requiring hos- 
pital confinement. Yet the total cost is only 
$12 a year. The purpose of this new Premier 
Limited Double Duty Policy is to bring 
sickness and accident vrotection within the 
reach of men and women who do not have 
large savings with which to meet sudden 
dector or hospital bills, or lost income. 
















































This new plan also has 2 double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You re- 
ceive $50 a week if disabled by an accident in 
a bus, taxicab, street car, train, etc., and $75 
a week if the accident requires hospital con- 
finement. There is another new special fea- 
ture that pays un to $25 cash for doctor bills, 
even for a minor accident such as a cut fin- 
ger. In case of death by acommon accident, 
the policy pays one thousand dollars cash to 
your family. Two thousand dollars if caused 
by a travel accident. 
























In addition, it covers many common sick- 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendi- 
Citis, etc., paying the weekly benefits wheth- 
er confined to home or hospital. 


























The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that 
applies to men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 
65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. Protects 
you 24 hours a day. No reduction in benefits 
regardless of age. 
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New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays *25 Weekly Benefits 


Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
Hospital Benefit Included 


No medical examination is required. 


North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has devoted almost sixty 
years to the underwriting of Accident and 
Health Insurance. It has paid out over $37,- 
000,000 to grateful policyholders when they 
needed help most. North American is under 
the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of 47 states and District of Columbia. 


Wen and women who would like full de- 
tails about this new plan are urged to write 
a letter or vostcard for a revealing booklet 
called “Cash or Symnathy.” This booklet is 
absolutely free. It will come by ordinary mail, 
without charge or obligation of any kind. No 
one will call to deliver it. We suggest you get 
a free copy by sending your name and address 
with postal zone number to Premier Policy 
Division, North American Accident Insur- 
ance Co., 830 Broad Street, Dept. 364, Newark 
2, New Jersey. 


North American Accident Insurance Company 
830 Croad St., Dept. 364, Newark 2, New Jersey | 
Gentlemen: i 


Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet, 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there is no i 


4 obligation whatever, and that no one will call on me | 
to deliver this booklet. 


| OI rnicinsnssesscesseierm ities | 


STATE_— 


| ADDRESS 


i Cm nisinincitrcencciniens A rs 
oe A Le NO NES RENN ME SY RE Sk 
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Simplified, Step-by- 4 


Step Methods 
of America’s 
leading 
Authority, 



























Make matching drapes, 






















Read What Great 
Newspapers Say! 


“'The best book of its kind yet 
issued.’’ New York Journal American 







“Possible for practically anyone 
to learn to sew with the aid of 
the Complete Book of Sewing.” 
Indianapolis Sunday Star 














‘It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to think of anything 
important pertaining to sewing 
that was ignored in preparing 
this book.’’ South Bend Tribune 





















Thoroughly practical and sim- 
plified! Packed with information 
about everything any person 
might want to know concerning 
sewing.” The Portland Oregonian 















“With the wealth of illustrations, 
diagrams and charts it would 
seem the veriest novice could 
manage to turn out sewing jobs 
that would do credit to a profes- 
sional dressmaker or decorator.” 
Washington, D. C. Evening Star 





No home should be without it. 
Answers the prayer of every 
woman who has a needle.” 

Fort Wayne News Sentinel 


Easily a $7.50 value — but be- 
cause of the unusual need for 
practical and simplified sewing 
instructions, we have printed a 
first edition far greater than 
normal. The savings thus ef- 
fected have enabled us to offer 
this remarkable Complete Book 
of Sewing for only $2.95. And 
you can pay in 2 easy install- 
ments. Mail coupon today for 
Free Examination. 
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TH'S AMAZING NEW BOOK FOR 


_ 7 DAY TRIAL! 


slip-corers, 
shades and pillows for a fraction of their 
cost. Be your own decorator with 
complete color-chart and suggestions for 
ening your rooms with sewing scraps. 













N 


Make this 
cute play suit 
from an old 
shirt or 
apron. 











There has never been a book like this 
“Complete Book of Sewing”. 320 BIG 
pages; over a quarter of a million words; 
over 750 pictures, drawings, diagrams. 
This wholly new and complete practical 
self-instruction guide gives you the exact 
how and why of every basic stitch, seam 
and construction detail. It shows the latest 
proven time-saving “dressmaker” methods 
in cutting, fitting, making and remaking 
dresses, coats, jackets, suits, slip-covers 
and curtains. Tells you all about patterns 
and how to alter them so they fit exactly— 
even the most difficult figures! 


SEW AND SAVE! 


How to choose, cut, assemble and fit 
garments yourself — all about fabrics, lin- 
ings, sleeves, trimming details, pockets, 
buttonholes, collars, skirts. Now you can 
choose your most becoming colors, fabrics 
and styles; follow the simplified make-it- 
yourself directions for clothes you can 
wear at work, at play, and for country. 
Learn how to make dozens of gay acces- 
sories like belts, scarves, aprons, negli- 
gees, dickies, slippers and even sports 
clothes and evening dresses without pat- 
terns — right from this great book itself! 
Learn to make clothes for your children — 
make-over outmoded or even shabby 
clothes into sparkling new outfits — alter 
ready-made clothes— make and remake 


Shows how 
make this smart 
$2.95 dickey for 
only 38c. 


| This smart Draw- 





to 


Make your 
own hats, 
matching 
blouses, 
gloves, belts; 
other acces- 
sories, 









A vh' 


string Bag sells for 
as high as $8.95. 
Make it with hat to 
match for only, 
$1.48. 







Examine 7 Days FREE! 
Send No Money! Mail Coupon Now! 














curtains, slip-covers, draperies, lamp 
shades and hundreds of other stunning 
home accessories. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


We know that if you once see this book, 
you wouldn’t give it up for all the money 
in the world. And that’s why we make 
this sensational offer!.Let us send you 
“The Complete Book of Sewing” for one 
week’s free examination. Don’t send a 
penny now. Use it for one full week. Then, 
if you're delighted with it—as we’re sure 
you will be—send us $1—and one month 
later pay us the small balance of only 
$1.95 (plus a few cents postage)—as 
complete payment. 


NO OBLIGATION! 


If, for any reason wt 


cide 


itever, you 





not to keep the book ust r 





it and owe r 





have everything to gair nothing to lose 


by mailing the FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON, But vou must hurry! Fe 


50.000 


1 nearly 





eady been 


bought, And since there is still a severe 


paper shortag 





risk disappoint 


ment. For y ever be able to g 
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this great ‘*¢ rlete B k of Sewing 


iwain—at any !M your Free Ex 
Book Pres 


New 


amination Coupon today to 
entations, 31 West 57th 


York 19, N. Y¥. 


Street 











































SEWING MADE EASY! 


Big, NEW Complete Guide to Successful Sewing 
Everything the Beginner or Expert Needs to Know 


How to Make, Mend, Make-Over 
For Yourself, Children and Home 


Now you can make, mend and make-over all the things you need for 
yourself, children, and home- and have fun, too—for here is “The Com- 
plete Book of Sewing”, an amazing brand-new guide that takes apart 
and simplifies every step in sewing—shows you hundreds of short fa 
cuts to save time and money. See for yourself how easily you can aN 
follow the amazingly simple directions for making and remaking aia GF 
dresses, coats, suits, undies, slip-covers, curtains, bedspreads, etc. \ 
Mail coupon now for FREE examination. Send no money! 





MI X 


BEAT HIGH PRICES AND SCARCITIES 


Even if you’ve never sewed a stitch in your life — you can follow the simplified 
directions in this amazing book! For it guides you through the ABC’s of every 
basic stitch and seam — step-by-step — through to the finished article you want! 
Exciting as a whole new wardrobe! And so easy you can’t possibly go wrong, 
thanks to its clear easy-to-understand, non-technical language 
and helpful “how-to-do-it” pictures. Over 750 of them, spark- Le 
ling with glorious color. Crammed with Short Cuts! 
Imagine saving $9 on a handsome new slip-cover. Or 
covering a sofa to match! Imagine making over last year’s 
outfit — at practically no cost! Or fixing-up colorful new 
playsuits for the children from a shabby old house- 
coat! Just one item you make with the help of this 
practical “Complete Book of Sewing” may save you 
many times the cost of the entire volume. Once 
you see it— even if you just glance through its 











320 pages — packed with thousands of practi- Original 
cal facts, ideas and suggestions — you'll agree jacket 
that it’s easily a $7.50 value! You'll wonder - ee . 
how it can be sold for the astonishingly { Adding 
low price at which it can now be yours! inserts 
So mail coupon now for free exami- achieved 
nation! No obligation! perfect 


fit. 





























750 HOW-TO-DO.-IT Pictures 
Make Every Step Easy! 


Choosing The Right Clothes 


How To Choose The Right 
Fabrics 


Sewing foois 

Save And Sew 

The ABC's Of Stitches 
Seams 

Darts, Tucks and Pleats 
Gathers, Ruffles, and Headings 
Hems, Facings, Bindings 
Embroidery and Applique 


Time-Saving Measurement 
Routines 


How To Alter A Pattern 
The Science of Cutting 
How To Baste 


How To Make Fitting 
Alterations 


Becoming Necklines 
Collars, Vests, and Dickies 
Sleeves 


Everyday and Sport Clothes 

Afternoon Dresses and Formals 

Cotton Garments 

Maternity Dresses and Infants” 
Wear 

Coats and Jackets 

Underwear 

Teaching Your Daughter To Sew 

Accessories and Gifts 

Care of Clothes 

Mending 

Restyling—Remodeling— 
Remaking 

Holding A Room Together 

Fabrics For The Home 

Slipcovers 

Bedspreads, Couch Covers, 
Dressing Table Skirts 

Curtains 

Formal Draperies 

Measurements For Home 

















































Smooth Fitting Waistlines Sewing 
Fasteners—From Buttons To Covering and Re-Covering 

Zippers Lampshades 
Time-Saving Details Camps, Recreation and 
Pockets 


Children’s Rooms 
Old Curtains For New Windows 
Quilting Spreads and Accessories 
Etc., Etc. 


Everything You Want to Know... 
About Everything You Want to Sew! 





Trimmings 


Utility Clothes and Tailored 
Classics 
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: FREE EXAMINATION COUPON [IL 


BOOK PRESENTATIONS 
31 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


CH-2 
Without obligation to me, send me immediately 
week's free examination, a < 
OF SEWING, by Constance T 
Do-It Illustrations, 2000 i 
9%4 x7 inches, with spar 
binding of gay cloth. At the e 


prepaid for a 
of THE COMPLETE BOOK 
,0t, 320 pages, over 750 How-To 
s indexed, large oversize pages of 

olor throughout, in handsome 
nd of the week I will return the 











book and owe you nothing. Or I will keep it and send you $1 
then; $1.95 one month later (plus a few cents postage charges) 
as payment in full 

0 Check here if you desire beautiful DeLuxe Edition bound in 
special-finish Simulated Leather 





gorgeously grained, stamped in 
genuine gilt. Only $1 extra. 


NAME 


ADDRESS.... 


CITY STATE see 
0 CHECK HERE AND SAVE MORE. SHIPPING WEIGHT 


3 Ibs. Send full cash with this coupon, and we will stand shipping 
costs, Same return privileges! 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENG 


Question: 

In my section of the country a whis- 
pering campaign is being conducted 
against the Secretary of State. Can you 
tell me whether or not Secretary of State 
Byrnes is a religious man and if so to 
what Church he belongs? 


Answer: 

The father of Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes was born in the North of Ire- 
land. The father died before the birth of 
his son and the child and his mother 
lived with a splendid Catholic family. 
Secretary Byrnes grew up as a son of the 
house. At the age of ten, he was con- 
firmed in and became a member of the 
Episcopal Church. To this Church he 
now belongs as does his sister. 


Question: 

I am the child of a broken home. I 
was sent to an orphanage. My foster 
parents gave me more attention than 
either my father or my mother, but the 
Bible says that we are to honor our par- 
ents. I want to be obedient and a good 
Christian, but how can I honor my par- 
ents? 


Answer: 

Parents who do not honor their own 
parenthood can’t expect to be honored by 
their children. The Bible also talks 
about “a reasonable service.” There are 
degrees of honor, varying from superficial 
recognition to reverence and worship. 
The one writing this letter would give her 
parents more honor than they deserve by 
acknowledging the fact that they are her 
parents. Beyond this, her letter indicates 
that if ever they were in need, in spite 
of the fact that they gave her little more 
than a physical existence, she would serve 
and help them. 


Question: 

Have the number of liquor-selling 
places in this country decreased. or in- 
creased since the repeal of the 18th 


i 
Amendment? I mean are there feu 
such places now than there were in ti} 
pre-Prohibition days? 


Answer: i 

The Watchman-Examiner states th 
the 18th Amendment closed 177,000 ¢ 
loons and the 2Ist Amendment open 
436,000. The record is even worse the 
that. There are now nearly 500,000 te 
erns. bars, grills, inns, night clubs, e 
selling strong liquor as well as beers a 
wines. 


Question: 

Is there a need of young ministers | 
day? I have been told that theologi 
seminaries have been crowded by you 
college men some of whom at least t 
advantage of ministerial exemption {rd 
military service in this way. What ¢ 
the facts? 


Answer: 

A theological professor stated recent 
that in 1930 there were 148,857 minist 
of the Gospel in the United States. | 
1940 the number had been reduced f 
140.077. In this same decade the cow 
try’s population increased 8.894. 
There is a definite shortage of trait 
ministers in America today. 


Question: 

I am troubled. I enclose an ari 
which seems to belittle our petitions 
prayer. What is your opinion as you nih 
the article? 


Answer: 

We cannot, of course, cover the whit 
field and scope of prayer in a single: 
ticle, but the clipping which this rea’ 
enclosed seems to be written in gt 
spirit and is basically sound and tn 
While petition is certainly a definite # 
large part of prayer. petition is onl 
part. Too often our selfish and nam 
askings are little better than a pagup 
approach to an altar idol. 
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How would you like to receive regu- 
lar Annuity checks for the rest of your 


life? A guaranteed, safe and secure 


life income! 


There is no finer expression of sincere 
Christian Stewardship than a “Living 
Investment” in an ANNUITY that 
combines a life income with a gift. 


We will be happy to explain how 
vour investment accomplishes a 
dual purpose of suppor ting 
World Missions and giving you 
regular annuity payments. 


70 Years of Continuous Annuity Payments 
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How Your Money Brings Mutual Benefits 


* A Guaranteed Yearly Income up to 7% 

* Safe Regular and Continuous Payments 

* A Share in the Support of World Missions 
* Certain Income Tax Exemptions 

Annuities issued by the Board of Foreign Missions 


are approved by the New York State Insurance De- 
partinent. 
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t BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 1 
t of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. ' 
! 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ’ 
: Please send me your FREE Annuity booklet 4 
: telling me how | may receive a guaranteed 1 
3 life income. : 
1 i 
1 1 
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The Life Story of the 
Head of Quaker Oats 


HENRY PARSONS CROWELL 


! k fas t Table 
Autocrat 


America has produced 
many great industrial lead- 
ers, but probably no other 
like Henry P. Crowell, who 
combined in a remarkable 
degree the qualities of busi- 
ness leadership and Chris- 
tian service. Guiding genius 
of the liuge Quaker Oats 
Company, he changed the 
breakfast habits of the world. 

This is a book about a 
man who represents America 
at its best—blending busi- 
ness sagacity with Christian 
faith. Here is a blueprint for 
a worthwhile career... a 

ae success story which will in- 
se spire young businessmen 
aan and all others who read it. 
booksellers 320 pages, 53 pages of 


photographs, cloth. $3.00 


Moody Press Gr _— 


© 
“QRS 153 INSTITUTE PLACE - CHICAGO 10 
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HURLEY: General Hurley has been an 
able diplomat; the fact that the late Presi- 


dent Roosevelt sent him on important 


diplomatic missions to the Middle East, 
Russia and China attest that. But in 
lis luckless role as American top repre- 
scifative in China, he was a decidedly 
hamstrung diplomat. He passes, the vic- 
tin: of politics and a State Department 
V out discipline. 

ilurley made a poor witness before the 
Seunte Committee; he tried to say too 
much too quickly, and he engaged in too 
many blanket accusations. But he 
coulia’t win before that committee, had 
he been the finest witness ever. The poli- 
ticiaus took the ball away from him, and 
the whole thing became not a fact-finding 
affair but a disgusting political sideshow. 
Partisanship stole the spotlight from 
truth. 

What matters here is not the future of 
General Hurley, but what the State De- 
partment does next. Hurley can take it; 
the Department cannot hold much respect 
abroad so long as subaltern diplomats 
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are allowed to go on setting forth their 
own views in opposition to official diplo- 
matic policies. 

Can anyone imagine that happening in 
British diplomacy? 


PEARL HARBOR: The Pearl Harbor in- 
quiry drones on. Many a citizen wonders 
why, with all of us sitting on top of the 
atomic bomb and wondering when the 
fearful thing is going off to blow us all 
to smithereens. 

What happened to the inquiry on 
China and General Hurley seems to be 
happening to the Pearl Harbor inquiry; 
those asking the questions seem less anx- 
ious to get at the truth of the shambles 
than to make political capital out of it. 
What they seem to want is not the facts 
but a scapegoat. The whipping boy so 
far is General Gerow. The superiors of 
General Gerow are in the clear. 

What bothers us most here is the spec- 
tacle of mud being thrown in the face of 
a dead President. Dead men tell no tales 
—nor can they defend themselves. Some 
attempt was made to smear Mr. Hull 
with the same mud, but unfortunately 
Mr. Hull is still alive, and the manner 
in which he hurled the mud back offers 





© PRESS ASSN. 
PRAYERS FOR PATTON. Six veterans of 
the European war including three mem- 
bers of General George S. Patton’s old 
command, the Third Army, pray for the 
general before his death from injuries 
sustained in an accident in Germany. 


anne seen sees A 


good material for a book. 

Also bothering us is the conviction that 
if your son or mine went to sleep on 
guard duty. he would be courtmartialed 
and (probably) shot. But here were 
some of the asleep at 
Pearl Harbor, and here were thousands 
of our sons slaughtered ike helpless sheep 
—and the politicians make a Roman holi- 
day of an inquiry which should find the 
guilty ones and punish. them. 

The one inescapable 
of the inquiry is this: 


top officers fast 


fact to come out 
Those top officers 
at Pearl Harbor had plenty of warning 
that the Japanese were all set to attack 
—and the Japanese 
nine percent of our 

the ground. 


destroyed ninety- 


American planes on 


BRADLEY: For once, 
pointment is one hundred percent  per- 
fect. When President Truman asked 
General Omar N. Bradley to take over 
the befuddled, red-taped Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, he put his finger on the one 
man best able to unsnarl the red tape, 
sweep a dusty house clean and really do 
a job for the GI vet. 

Bradley is beloved of the veteran; they 
love him as the Confederates once loved 
Robert E. Lee. When Bradley left the 
Mediterranean theater to help plan the 
movement on the beaches of Normandy, 
his troops lined the road to the airport 
three deep and cheered him wildly. From 
the beaches to Berlin, he had an astound- 
ing loyalty in his men. 


a political ap- 


Those same men 
now look to him for a square deal in 


7 





civilian life, and they will get it. 

His job as administrator is a hard one. 
He inherited fifty-three regional offices, 
ninety-seven hospitals, six good assist- 
ants. Thirty days after taking the job, 
he increased his assistants to eleven, set 
up thirteen new branch offices, resisted 
pork-barrel pressure, insisted that hos- 
vitals for the veterans be built near medi- 
cal schools, set up a corps to take over 
the desk and paper-work from physicians 
in the administration, started the build- 
ing of a really professional medical corps, 
and put an amputee in charge of the 
artificial limbs department. 

He faces a terrific job. More than 200,- 
000 pension claims lie on his desk; insur- 
ance claims are piled high; vets attending 
school under the GI Bill of Rights pro- 
gram write him that they have to quit 
school because their allotments are not 
coming through. He still has some house- 
cleaning to do. Give him time, before 
you start criticizing. 

Time? He the real load will 
reach his shoulders twenty years from 
now! 


says 


LAW: No little comment has reached 
us on our little item dealing with the 
recent exclusion of Hazel Scott from 
Constitution Hall, in Washington. Sev- 
eral of our readers tell us that there is a 
law on the statute books of the District 
of Columbia which definitely forbids 
Negroes and whites sitting together on 
the same floor in any privately owned 
hall. 

We have checked that carefully. There 
is no such law. There is a custom which 
has denied this privilege to Negroes, but 
even that custom has been broken time 
and again. 

The certificate of incorporation of 
Constitution Hall, furthermore, definitely 
provides that “there shall be equality to 
all.” Aside from the legal aspects of this 
case, there seems to us to be a moral 
question involved. 

Says President Truman in connection 
with this affair: “We have just brought 
to a successful conclusion a war against 
‘totalitarian countries that made _ racial 
discrimination their state policy. One of 
ihe first steps taken by the Nazis was to 
forbid public appearance of artists and 
musicians whose religion or racial origin 
was unsatisfactory to the ‘master race’.” 

That puts it in a nutshell. 


CLOTHES: Have you male readers 
tried to buy a shirt lately? Or have you 
put out more than you ever expected to 
put out for a suit of clothes? You have? 
Then you’re mad, and you have good 
reason to be. 

Low-income families are paying two 
or three times as much for clothing items 
as they paid in 1937. And they are not 
getting as good clothing, on the average, 
as they got then. Materials are inferior, 
but the clothing men add a few stripes 
or a button or two, and jack up the price. 
So far as shirts are concerned, this editor 
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for one is wearing some that look like 
a combination of every flag in the United 
Nations Organization. White shirts just 
aren't, around here. 

Why? Are the shirtmakers dodging the 
excess profits tax, or are they just hold- 
ing stocks for a higher price? Either 
way, the poor common man suffers, as 
per usual! 


RACE: The air race is on. At the 
moment, it has narrowed down to a race 
between Great Britain and the U.S., but 
tomorrow it may mean a race between 
half the great nations of the world. And 
the world shrinks fast, as the race speeds 
up. 

U.S. air forces are setting records with 
the rising of each new sun. A Guam-to- 
Washington B-29 has broken the old 
British record, set in 1938, over the 
7,158-mile course. Now the British are 
hurrying into an England-to-Australia 
flight with a brand new plane. The U.S. 
Army is holding two new bombers, 
watching the British Australian adven- 
ture; one of these U.S. speedsters is 
capable of flying 18,000 miles without ‘a 
stop. 

Coast to coast. Uncle Sam now makes 
his strictly American flight in a little 
over five hours; this is with a Douglas 
X-42 Mixmaster averaging 432 miles per 
hour. Then we have a P-80 jet fighter 
ready to crack the 606-miles-per-hour 
record recently set by a British jet-pro- 
pelled machine. 

And some people are still isolationists! 


ABROAD 


CABLE: The Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine has cabled this message to Secretary 
of State Byrnes: , 

“British troops and police forcibly en- 
tered three peaceful Jewish labour agri- 
cultural settlements, wantonly beat hun- 
dreds of men and women; shot and killed 
four persons, wounded many others with- 
out any reason or provocation although 
settlers and numerous friends from the 
neighborhood who assembled there were 
entirely unarmed. Forces also smashed 
furniture and damaged huts. This comes 
after shooting in Telaviv last week of 
six Jews dead and wounding fifty others, 
many of them children under ten, al- 
though not single shot fired by Jews. 
Impression growing mandatory govern- 
ment is introducing regime of terror with 
view intimidating Jews of Palestine into 
submission to White Paper policy and 
cessation Jewish immigration .. .” 


The arm of Britain is a long, long arm. 
It reaches from the Balkans, where it js 
raised against Russia, to Palestine, where 
it is lifted against the Jew, to Java, 
where it is lifted against the Indonesian 
native. 

And by the way—what ever became of 
the Balfour Declaration? And the At- 
lantic Charter? 


VERDICT: Thirty-six out of forty of 
the Dachau criminals have been found 
guilty and sentenced to death. Yamau- 
shita awaits an answer on his appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court: he-has 
little chance of pardon or commutation 
of sentence. Many have already been 
found guilty and hanged in France, Ital, 
Germany and the Philippines. The swas- 
tika has straightened out its arms to 
become a scaffold. 

This news gives little comfort to the 
twenty top criminals still on trial (as we 
go to press) in Nuremberg. Photograp)is 
show them smiling, smirking or morose. 
More often morose. All except Goering, 
Hess, Funk and Frick are attending 
ligious services. Hess reads two books 0! 
fiction a day in his cell. Rosenberg aol 
Ribbentrop are reading Jules Verne. w ‘io 
seems now to be less fantastic in predic- 
tion than the two readers are in accom 
plished degeneration. Julius Streicher 
has taken up Goethe. 

It’s a bit late in the day for these men 
to be reading. If they had read a little 
sore of the Book of Books at an earlicr 
late, they might not now be morosely 
inticipating the same fate that has 
fallen Yamashita and the torturers 
Dachau. The mills of the gods grin 
slowly, but... . 


PATTON: Having fought his way 
through two wars, General Patton fies 
dead after an automobile crash in Ge- 
many. His behaviour near death or coin- 
plete paralysis was more strangely anj.z- 
ing than his behaviour in battle. 

The general was well established in his 
reputation as the most cussingest yen- 
eral in Europe. His speeches were se!iom 
printed, and for excellent reason. 
fanity seemed as natural to him 
breathing. And yet... 

And yet, when he lay near deat!) a 
few hours after the accident, GIs and 
officers by the score knelt in prayer fcr 
him. They loved him; every GI who 
wanted action on the Western Froit 
asked for service under Patton. And tins 
week we heard one who had been tiiere 
say that in General Patton’s head«uar- 
ters, there was only one other object in 
his s.aff room besides a chair and ihe 
table: a figure of Jesus Christ, on tlie 
wall. 

We learn too that the general was once 
reprimanded to his face for his profanity. 
The general apologized, remarking that 
it was a habit he would give all he had 
to break. Lying on what proved to be his 
deathbed, he did not curse. His nurses 
were amazed at his docility. 
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There is so much bad in the best of 
us, and so much good in the worst of us, 
that it ill behooves any of us. ... But 
perhaps vou know the rest. 


BOMB: Albert Einstein does not be- 
lieve that the atomic bomb should be 
given to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Instead, he says: “The secret of 
the bomb should be given to a World 
Government, and the United States 
should announce immediately its readi- 
ness to give it to a World Government. 
This government should be founded by 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain—the only three powers 
with great military strength. All three o! 
them should commit to this World Gov- 
ernment all of their military strength. 
The fact that there are only three na- 
tions with great military power makes it 
easier than harder to establish such a 
vovernment.” 

Dr. Einstein goes further in suggesting 
that sooner or later the other nations 
should be invited to join this World Gov- 
ernment: he thinks the threat of the 
bomb would force them in. 

\ lowly editor like ourselves would 
certainly hesitate to cross lances on this 
subject with the professor from Prince- 
ton, but for the life of us we can’t see 
that this suggestion adds anything to the 
previous one which would give the 
United Nations the deadly bomb. If the 
smaller nations are ultimately invited in, 
it would become a United Nations Or- 
ganization m a matter of time, anyway. 

But—what is being done to organize 
either a really efficient UNO or Ein- 
stein’s World Government? There are 
those who say already that the United 
Nations Organization has died a-born- 
ing. [f it has, heaven help us, for then 
we have no defense at all against the 
bomb. 


MISSIONARIES: Someone in Germany 
has said that the finest propaganda the 
United States ever used is the broad 
erin of the Yank G.I. The Yank is mak- 
ing friends, fast, in occupied territory. 
He is making friends faster in Japan 
than in Germany. 

The other day we heard a traveller 
from Nippon describe this GI missionary 
work, eloquently. He said that when the 
Americans entered Japan, they carried 
no armas whatsoever. Only the military 
police are allowed even to carry side- 
arms. GI Joe goes wherever he likes in 
Tokyo, without benefit of sword or gun. 
He shops for souvenirs while Japanese 
crowds gape. (They gaped at Ye Editor 
doing the same thing, in the ante bellum 
days.) They play with Japanese chil- 
dren in the street. They have been ad- 
vertised by the Japanese warlords as 
heartles. fiends, tigers. wolves in human 
clothing, and for the first time in his life 
the plain man in the Tokyo street is get- 
ting a face-to-face view of this Yank, and 
he knows from personal observation that 
the warlords lied. 
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Japan is the perfect picture of ruin 
and horror, and it will take the Japanese 
a long, long time to forgive us for that. 
But with each dawn, they are coming to 
understand how completely they have 
been “sold out” and deceived by their 
military leaders, how just is their defeat, 
and how wrong they have been about 
those they fought. The attitude of de- 
mocracy-bred GI Joe will work more 

onders of understanding in them than 
fiity years of propaganda leaflets. 

The common man in Japan never had 
a chance to really know us. And some- 
thing like that might be said for the 
‘common man in America, who has been 
‘ed on distorted news accounts, on highly 
yejudiced propaganda, which has led 
im to believe that the native Japanese 
vas something less than a human being. 


one at 
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SITTING TIGHT 


A little genuine intelligence will go a 
long way with all of us, on both sides of 
the Pacific, in the next few years. 


CHANGE: Badly informed commenta- 
tors of late have been saying all sorts o! 
things about “the end of the British 
Parliament.” Now that Labor has such 
an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons, they seem to think that 
Parliament has ceased to be Parliament. 
They are far wide of the truth. 

What’s happening in England is not 
that Parliament is changing but that the 
form of government and the quality of 
the whole social structure of England is 
changing. The House of Lords is no 
longer a power; the old school tie is dis- 
appearing: government by blue-blooded 
aristocracy is passing; the wealthy are 
being liquidated via taxation. 

But Parliament is still ultra-demo- 
cratic, Labor or no Labor. First rate 
evidence of that is the month’s debate 
between the Laborites and Tory Church- 





ill. Read that debate, and know that the 
proverbial freedom of the Englishman is 
in no danger! 


CoE 


MONUMENT: A former Navy chap- 
lain—Rev. Newell Dwight Lindner— 
made the front page recently with a sug- 
gestion that a non-denominational monu- 
ment be erected in Washington, to be 
called “The National Shrine of Brother- 
hood,” and whose purpose it would be to 
commemorate the lives of brotherly 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews 
(and those of still other faiths) lost in 
World War IL. It would be a national 
shrine “to which all people might come 
and pray.” 





It would contain the names 
of all Americans who died in the war. 

Somehow, the suggestion leaves us 
cold. We already have the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier—where Dr. Lindner 
got his idea for still another memorial. 
And we believe it would be far better to 
spend ourselves and our money not on a 
‘ampaign to raise money for a monu- 
ment in stone and glass, but on one to 
finance a really comprehensive campaign 
against religious and racial prejudice in 
this country. 

We have more monuments now than 
we know what to do with. What we need 
around here is a new heart and a new 
mind. 


Gift: John D. Rockefeller Jr. has 
given one million dollars to the World 
Council of Churches. That’s big news 
and big money, anywhere. 

There are two stipulations behind this 
gift of America’s richest Baptist. One 
is that half the million shall be used for 
the World Council’s relief and recon- 
struction program, and that the second 
half be put into the establishment and 
naintenance of a Christian Jaymen’s 
training center on the continent, under 
the auspices of the Council. 

This thing fascinates us. It is, first of 
all, eloquent practice of the preaching of 
Mr. Rockefeller. Some months ago he 
made the finest plea of this generation 
for an_ all-inclusive, world Protestant 
Church. It caused some denomination- 
alists to lift their evebrows, but it was 
important enough to make the headlines 
not only here at home but all over the 
world. Now he puts a million into the 
ecumenical treasury. This is theory plus 
practice! 

Then that idea of a /aymen’s training 
center is interesting. More and more the 
Christian layman is arriving at his place 
in the Church. sun. It is inconceivable 
that a better world will be built without 
a better layman. 

The world-vision of Mr. Rockefeller is 
inspiring. It is high time we all recog- 
nized the fact that it is useless to have 
only a Christian America or a Christian 
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The President of the United States had read the Bible through once before he 
was 8, three times before he was 12. He reads and rereads the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount. Above, he accepts a personal, inscribed 
Bible for his desk from Dr. J. Chapman Bradley of the American Bible Society. 


England or a Christian Russia, while we 
leave those nations, great and strong as 
they are, surrounded by a pagan world. 
Said good John Wesley, “The world is 
my parish.” No Christian dares say less. 
May God have mercy on the small- 
visioned fellow still stupid enough to say, 
“T’ll give my money for work right here 
at home, and nowhere else. Let the rest 
of the world stew in its own juice.” 

The rest of the world stewed, and the 
fearful pot boiled over. and we've all 
been burned. It’s the world for Christ, 
and nothing short of it, if we are to pre- 
vent it from boiling over again. 


PLEA: The Executive Committee of 
the United Church of Christ in Japan 
calls for the return of foreign mission- 
aries to that pitiful country, just as soon 
as possible. That should settle the doubt, 
all too prevalent in some American minds, 
as to the worth and the future of foreign 
missions! 

The strangest thing that has come out 
of this war is the fact that the Church 
is stronger in defeated countries than it 
is in the countries that won! We are 
being told over and over again that the 
Church in England is in a bad way, and 
that the Church in Germany is having 
a renaissance, a real awakening, and that 
the strength of that German Church is 


nothing short of astounding, in spite of 
all Germany has suffered. The Church in 
the United States isn’t exactly in a bad 
way, but it is far from being “in the pink 


of condition,” spiritually. But the 
Church in Japan is still doing business, in 
a larger way than ever. Think on these 
things, America. 

Incidentally, we commend to your 
study the reports of the four famous 
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American churchmen (Walter Van 
Kirk, Bishop Baker. Dr. Douglas Horton, 
Dr. Lyman Shafer) who have just vis- 
ited Japan. What they are saying is 
something very different from what 
many others have been saying. They are 
optimistic about Japan. 


GOOD: So many of us are going 
around with faces long as the moral law, 
these days. that it may be good for us to 
ponder two little items in the 
which, in most newspapers, were buried 
back with the want ads or the obituary 
notices. 

Item one reports Dr. Mark Dawber, 
executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, as say- 
ing: “There are not many deeply irreli- 
gious people today, but there are many 
unchurched. We must make the church 
so real that these people who are insu- 


news 


lated against the church can no longer 
get along without it.” If they are only 
unchurehed. the Chureh should cheer. 

Item two tells us that the Faith and 
Freedom Readers, issued by the Commis- 
sion on Amerecan Cit'venship of the 
Catholic University of America to pro- 
mote inter-group good will, are now being 
used in more than 6,000 Catholic pri- 
mary schools. Sales of manuals, readers 
and workbooks have exceeded 2,000,000 
copies. 

Thinking we are being “realistic,” we 
may be erroneously pessimistic about the 
state of man and his world. 


ORGAN: It’s almost ridiculous, when 
we stop to think of it. how quickly ha- 
tred dies in the bosom of man. Not 
many weeks ago. we were hating the 
Japanese with all that was within us—or 


almost all. They were less than human. 
They should be exterminated. 

Last month, out in Edmonton, Alberta 
(Canada). the Bissell Memorial Church 
dedicated a new organ to the memory of 
a 23-year-old Japanese girl, Sumiko Mi- 
yashita, who was organist, Sunday- 
school teacher and youth leader in the 
church. 

Miss Mivashita’s brother made over 
his sister’s insurance to pay for the 
organ; it wasn’t quite enough, and the 
young (Japanese-Canadian) man pledged 
the balance. The church wanted to 
make up the difference, but he wouldn't 
listen: “I am young and strong. I will 
earn it.” And he did. 

Exterminate them? 


TEMPERANCE 


BILL: Representative Sam M. Russell 
(Dem., Texas) has introduced a bill at 
Washington which would make railroads 
liable. financially, for the activities of in- 
toxicated persons on railroad trains. 

While we have little hope that such a 
bill will ever win out on the floor of Con- 
gress, we wish it would! Why is it that 
so many decent people stay out of the 
club car? Why must those who go there 
to get away from a Pullman seat be an- 
noyed and even insulted by men made 
disgustingly drunk on liquor sold by the 
railroad’s own porter? Is there any rea- 
son, seeing that the railroad sells the 
00ze, that they shouldn’t be responsible? 

And while they’re at it, why can’t thes 
be responsible, too, for the man or 
woman who slips in beside you on a 
crowded diner and blows cigarette smok« 
into your face until you’re so sick you 
can’t enjoy your dinner—after you've 
paid for it? 





BEER: More than one brewery in this 
country is still working around the clock, 
producing beer for men in the armed 
forces overseas and other men at hom 
They work seven days a week. They 
know no Sabbath. 

One firm, the Queen City Brewery. 
reported to have sent to domestic mi 
tary bases and to the services overseds 
the total of 122,520,000 bottles of be: 
And we don’t imagine it has be 
shipped without profit, as a gesture 
patriotic good will, either. 

And here we are protesting to anyor 
who will listen that the government !s 
criminally negligent in bringing the boy s 
home from Europe and the Pacific! Just 
how many ships were used to ship these 
122,520,000 bottles of beer? Why were 
those ships used for such a purpose when 
troops by the thousand are clamoring to 
come home, after winning a war for us? 
Are the brewers more worthy of consider- 
ation than the boys? 

If anyone present knows the answers 
to these questions, please write us. 
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It may seem a bit un- 

usual... 

...that an electrical 
manufacturing company serving 
so many needs of a wide-awake, 
workaday world should be in- 
terested in helping you sleep. But 
with General Electric it’s a fact. 

Air conditioning units that 
make every night in the year “a 
good night to sleep’’— automatic 
home heating systems — silent 
fans—quieter street cars and buses 
—heating pads—and feather- 
weight electric blankets for zero 
nights... 

These are only a few of the 
many aids to better sleep devel- 
oped by General Electric engi- 
neers and research scientists. 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


She likes to sleep “snug as a bug in a rug” on zero nights. Her husband is a ruggeder, 
warmer-blooded sort. But a feather-weight G-E automatic blanket for each is perfect — 
for these blankets can be adjusted to keep beds at any degree of warmth evenly all night 
long, despite temperature changes. G-E automatic blankets are made according to the same 
principle that keeps high-altitude flying suits ‘electrically warm” even at 60° F. below zero. 














Taking the clatter out of the trolleys. Lucky Taking the buzz out of fans means taking Taking street light out of bedrooms. This 


indeed are folks sleeping along the routes of the buzz out of the blades. Fora lot of fan newstreetlight isthe greatest advance in res- 
modern street cars and G-E powered electric noise, like airplane noise, comes from the _ idential street lighting in 40 years. Designed 
: trolley coaches. For these hush-hush vehicles whirring blades. The result of G. E.’s de- by G-E lighting engineers, it projects light 
barely whisper when they pass—even at full signing and testing innumerable fan blades away from the houses and to the street. It 
; speed. The electric trolley coach is quieter by is the unique ‘“‘Vortalex’”” type. You can _ provides more light on the street where it 
actual noise-meter test. hardly hear it even if you listen carefully! belongs and less on your house front. 
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“TEACH US TO PRAY” 
Ties request, “Teach us to pray,” addressed to 


Jesus, is still timely. It arose then out of the 

spiritual hunger of men who searched for God 
and who presently were to find Him fully revealed 
in Jesus Christ Himself. Again and again that re- 
quest, spoken and unspoken, is the supreme desire 
of the human heart. 

A chaplain in the Army of the United States, writ- 
ing for CHRISTIAN HERALD, said recently, “Never 
shall I forget the bitterness with which a staff ser- 
geant, suffering from flying fatigue as the result of 
fifty-three missions, talked to me in our hospital. 
‘While I was flying, I learned to pray;’ he said, 
‘before, I didn’t know how. I didn’t know the words 
to say, but in desperation and stark necessity some- 
how I learned. I felt that God heard me, that He 
understood, and it helped to know that He was there, 
especially when I was under attack. But, Chaplain, 
why don’t they teach us to pray when we are young P 
Oh, God, if I had only learned to pray when I was 
a little boy, what a difference it would have made 
in my life.’” 

Recently I talked with the parents of a small boy 
who declined to teach him a prayer because they 
wished his personality to develop naturally! They 
said that he should be allowed to find his own way, 
to make his own choices, to reach his own decisions. 
What a tragedy may be in store for that child and 
for his parents! How unfair it was to the man of 
many missions to be compelled to discover prayer 
while the flak burst about him. Someone had ter- 
ribly failed that pilot in his childhood. 

A short while ago I listened to an address deliv- 
ered by one of the world’s most distinguished brain 
surgeons. The men of a famous breakfast club hung 
on his words as he described in simple language the 
physical mechanism of the mind. It was said that 
day, by an authority in the field, that in any list of 
five great scientists and brain surgeons, this man’s 
name would appear. He concluded his remarks 
by describing an operation that became so _ in- 
volved; that was confronted by so many unforeseen 
complications, that for nearly nine hours the pa- 
tient was under the knife. “When at last the 
tumor was removed,” the surgeon continued, “I 
knew that we had done everything that science could 


do. There was nothing left in the book. Also I 
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knew that my patient had less than an even chance 
to recover. Gradually respiration rose until it stood 
at 56. Her temperature went to 105. The fatal end 
was clearly indicated. I did not leave the hospital 
but went downstairs to rest. Then I did what near- 
ly every other man does in such a crisis. I prayed. 
Call it what you choose—an appeal to a higher pow- 
er, or whatever—but I prayed. I asked nothing for 
myself but I prayed that if it were God’s will that 
the mother might be restored to her children; the 
wife to her husband. Strangely relieved, I fell 
asleep.” 

An hour later the surgeon was called to his pa- 
tient’s room. A startled nurse said, “Respiration 
and temperature are normal, Doctor. I can’t under- 
stand it.” Concluding his remarks, the speaker ad- 
dressed himself to the clergymen who were pres- 
ent and in almost exactly the words of the disciples 
of Jesus, he said, “Sirs, teach us to pray. You are 
specialists in the field. We are humble, untrained, 
unknowing laymen. Someone has neglected us. 
Teach us to pray!” 

Assuredly here the teaching ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church has failed. Beyond anything that has 
been done; beyond any books that have been written 
and distributed ; beyond any missions that have been 
organized and conducted, prayer must be taught to 
men, women and little children. From Flying Fort- 
resses and from foxholes; from the brutal emergen- 
cies of armed conflict men have raised their agonized 
cries to the very throne of God. They have broken 
through. Now they return to remind us of our in- 
difference, our failure, and our little faith. Surely 
we shall not fail like this again. 

Recently I returned from a long journey with a 
little boy. We travelled from tidewater to tide- 
water and back again. Returning, we flew high 
above the mountains and the prairies, but outward 
bound we were on a train together. On that first 
night the little five-year-old slept in a Pullman for 
the first time. He chose the upper berth. Kneeling, 
with his hands on the rail that supported the cur- 
tains, he said, “Granddaddy, you stand down there 
and Ill pray up here.” His is the Lord’s Prayer, 
and as I listened to his deliberate sentences, I found 
this, the most complete of all prayers, very beautiful 
upon the lips of a child. Then followed his “person- 
als” and he concluded with a prayer perfect: “God 
bless everybody that needs it.” Everybody that 
needs it—that includes us all—all men, all women 
and all little children everywhere. 

May we who are the chosen few of this high call- 
ing, and may the Church herself not fail to answer 
that timeless, passionate, often agonized request, 
“Teach us to pray.” 
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THE BOYS SCOUTS, ORGANIZED IN 


1910, TODAY HAVE MORE THAN THREE MIL- 
LION BOYS ON THEIR ROLLS IN THE U. S., 
AND THEY ARE ORGANIZED IN SEVENTY- 
THREE OTHER COUNTRIES AROUND THE 
WORLD. THEY ARE THUS A POTENT POWER 
FOR WORLD PEACE AND UNDERSTANDING. 


OU haven’t been hearing the really big news of the world, 

for the really big news isn’t screamed in the headlines. 
Atom bombs? Hardly. Jet-propelled planes? Not at all. 
What’s news is that the boys of the world have come of age 
during the war. The hope of tomorrow lies in these boys. I 
almost said “in the Boy Scouts,” for I’ve happened to see a lot 
of Boy Scouts all over the world, during the past few years, 
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and I’ve come to believe that the Boy Scout is the Number 
One power for peace, from pole to pole. 

That statement takes in a lot of territory, but I think I can 
prove it. I went abroad—to Europe and the East—as a war 
correspondent. First to England, where I lived through the 
nightmare of the German blitz. I watched the British Boy 
Scout in that blitz. He didn’t have much time for hiking and 
parading and the usual surface activities of scouting. But 
scouting overseas was at work, beautifully; the boys were up 
all night serving hot tea in air-raid shelters, running messages 
to tell of people rescued from bombed homes, collecting sal- 
vage and generally doing the timely and the necessary. 

But, even with the war, England tried to maintain the 
spirit of camaraderie and fun in her Boy Scout troops. When 
the war first struck, back in 1939, the Lord Privy Seal issued 
an official request that boys’ clubs be continued and even 
expanded. That order was never rescinded, even though 
clubrooms were hard to find and Scoutmasters scarce, the 
Scout troops held together. 

I visited RAF bases where flyers took time evenings to meet 
with and to encourage local Boy Scout troops. So it was in 
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Kilted Boy Scout swaps autographs at a Jamboree. 


England. So it was again with the Royal Air Force in distant 
Ceylon. 

In France even before V-E Day the dignitaries of that 
freedom-loving nation took public inventory of their national 
resources, and well up front among those resources was the 
young manpower, the Boy Scouts. I saw the Scouts in Paris 
on parade, and they made a magnificent show. A couple of 
weeks later a group of us Americans—Madeleine Carroll was 
there, bubbling over in alternate English and French—saw 
another boy-man celebration m the public square of Nancy, 
Lrance. Madeleine was devoting her charm to bettering the 
Jot of youngsters in France, the land of her mother. 

'. 
t 

The Boy Scouts of America is big and potent, but the Boy 
Scouts of the World is what we see now emerging from the 
fog of battle. This organization can be bigger and more effec- 
tive than any man now alive realizes. It can and should be 
the greatest democratic force in the entire universe, for boy- 


‘OY Scouts, I began to discover, are no longer a local affair. 





Scouting means health and good fellowship. Here are four 
smiling British King Scouts who recently visited New York 


hood recognizes no prejudices, boyhood overrides racial bound- 
aries and color distinctions. Through scouting the world can 
begin to enjoy universal brotherhood and friendliness and 
peace. 

What is scouting? Well, it’s a group of young fellows gov- 
erning themselves and managing their small affairs soberly and 
with skill, under the overseeing eye of an older person. In 
London one blacked-out night an officer of the American 
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army took me to a Boy Scout meeting in a parish house in 
Chelsea. We watched the boys play games. Darts, of course— 
you've been in England, perhaps?—and ping-pong, played with 
deadly earnestness and brilliant control. Refreshments were 
the wartime synthetic fruit drinks, served without ice, but they 
were served graciously and with pride, as one gentleman offers 
his best to another. 

In London too a Yank sergeant organized a little group of 
former Scouts throughout the American forces and sent some 
of them as speakers to nearby Scout troops. An American 
major from Seattle named Floyd Oles took charge of a London 
troop. Oles is probably the only citizen of the world to be 
recognized as a Scoutmaster both in America and England. I 
met him later in Denmark and he was helping scouting there, 
too. Once a Scoutmaster, always a Scoutmaster. 

In Copenhagen my friend Frey Jensen showed me a picture 
from a current Danish play. Two burly SS men were bullying 
a household. Guns in hand, they looked formidable and grouchy 
—which is Nazi for important. Standing up to them, dominat- 
ing the center of the stage, was a lad of ten or twelve. His 
mother’s eyes were upon him; so were his sister’s. So were th« 
Storm Troopers! And the boy stood firm. 





WIDE WORLD 


Norwegian Boy Scouts pay honor to the Unknown Soldier. 


Frey Jensen is a former Chicago Boy Scout, living in Den- 
mark with his father and mother. A member of the Copen- 
hagen police. he did underground war duty, helping run refugees 
to neutral Sweden in a tiny boat by night. In every activity 
of war he found Danish Boy Scouts doing their full share. 

“That scene in the picture was enacted dozens and hundreds 
of times,” he told me. “The men of the household went under- 
ground. The boys carried food to their fathers, helped find 
places in the woods to hide. and acted as messengers. Those 
kids were magnificent,” he said appreciatively from his heiglit 
of 34 years. 


J ENSEN, by the way. hopes to go to India presently as a mis- 
sionary. It would have been medical missionary, but the war 
interrupted that. He believes he can still be of service in foreign 
lands, anyway. He attributes his interest in people and_ iis 
sense of social responsibility to the training he received in 
scouting. 

I was in Denmark when the Scouts held their big week-end 
celebration. Fortnight later the Danish Sea Scouts paraded 
their strength and displayed their prowess. You might think 
that a country like Denmark, half land and half water. needs 
no outside agency to handle the development of its youth. But 
Ove Holm, who heads the Spejderkorps in Denmark (that’s 
the Boy Scouts) reports that the Dan Beard program familiar 
to us in America forms the backbone of their work in that 
pleasant little country, too. The method of giving a boy a Jad- 
der to climb, rewarding him for his effort—and then assigning 
him a further ladder to climb, pays out. Other agencies tend 
to dampen and discourage a lad. (Continued on page 11) 
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KENNETH S. KEYES, TOPFLIGHT FLORIDA REALTOR, SAYS: 
BUT AN ORDINARY ONE WITH A GREAT GOD FOR MY PARTNER.” 


CARED stiff! That’s what I was, 
on my way to interview Kenneth 3. 
Keves, president of Florida’s largest real 
estate organization. Scared, not so much 
of him as of that world of big business he 
represented—a_ strange, terrifying world 
tiow, I worried, could I, of all people. 
talk intelligently to a financier whose 
company did over fourteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of business last year? I, who 
added up a grocery bill on my 
fingers! 
my anxious care not to keep the 
busy man waiting a split second, I ar- 
rived an hour too soon! There IT stood, 
sliivering, on the sun-drenched pavement 
of West Flagler Street. gazing first across 
the stream of traffic that separated me 
from the Biscayne Building where the 
eves Co. has its main office, and then 

t my wrist watch. The minutes ticked 
by on wheels of lead. 

Ten minutes went by, twenty! Then. 
knowine T must face my lions, I forced 
my relvctant feet to cross the street and 
enter the building. 

Little chills of fear raced up and down 
my spine as I stood on the threshold of 
the main office of the Keyes Company. 
Realtors; for there stretched before me 
formidable rows of neat desks, and at 
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each, as I well knew, sat a highly trained 
specialist in some phase of real estate. 
The mere sight of so much streamlined 
efficiency was enough to make any writer 
who types with two fingers shake in her 
feckless shoes. 

In one paralyzing flash I remembered 
a recent news item stating that a Keyes 
salesman had just made his thirtieth sale 
in ten months, totaling one and a half 
million dollars! This was no place for me. 
I trembled. Vd go home. 

But the man at the information desk 
was eyeing me inquiringly. He didn’t 
look steely cold like the inside of a bank 
vault, either, but friendly and folksy. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. 
Kenneth 5S. Keyes,” I faltered, “but I am 
much too early. Where shall I wait?” 

He motioned me to an alcove, fur- 
nished with a lounge and chairs, a table 
of magazines, and a stand of bright- 
covered, pocket-sized booklets marked, 
FREE. TAKE ONE. 

I did. just to be doing something. My 
eye caught the title... And then I clung 
to the little book as though to the hand 
of an angel sent to save me. For the 
title read, “The Lord Was There.” Pro- 
phetic words! 

At random I opened the little book. 
The first words to meet my eve were 


“I'M NOT A GREAT BUSINESSMAN 


prophetic, too. “It pays to be at peace 
with God.” 

I looked around. Clear down one wall 
of the main office, in big, compelling let- 
ters. which thousands of remembering 
eves could read in a flash, was the Keyes 
slogan, “A Firm that Makes and Keeps 
Friends.” And on the inter-office  sta- 
tionery, another slogan, “Give To The 
World The Best You Have and The Best 
Will Come Back To You.” 

The White Presence ... At Peace with 
God ... Friends ... Giving! What had 
they to do with Big Business? 

I heard my name spoken, and looked 
up to see Mr. Keyes, himself, smiling 
His smile, bke his hand- 
clasp. was as friendly and forthright as’ 
that of a home-town neighbor. 


down at me. 


As he showed me into his beautiful pri- 
vate office, I involuntarily. 
Not because it) was air-conditioned—a 
delightful relief on a hot June day in the 
semi-tropics—not because it was modern 


exclaimed 


as tomorrow in office equipment and fur- 
nishines, but because of the rich, carved 
paneling of roof and walls. It iooked like 
hand-wrought artistry from the ancient 
ecclesiastical past. I said so. 

“All plaster.” he said, with a matter- 
of-fact honesty that I later found was 
characteristic of him. 
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MAIN OFFICE, THE KEYES CO., MIAMI. PHOTO BY MOSER & = 


“There stretched before me rows of neat desks, and at each sat a highly trained real-estate specialist.” 


A portrait of his beautiful wife graced 
a side desk where he could see it when- 
ever he raised his eyes from his work. 
Beside it was a picture of a son in uni- 
form, with his wife and children. The 
executive carefully pointed out the little 
grandson in the family group. “Kenneth 
S. Keves III.” he said proudly. 

I had questions to ask him, all neatly 
written on a card, and I looked up from 
them to meet his blue-eyed scrutiny, his 
quiet, pleasant measuring of me. In turn, 
I appraised him. 

What I saw tall, well-knit, 
broad-shouldered man, in an impeccable 
light tropical suit, 
checked tie. I saw solid common sense, 
honesty, kindness, humor. 

What I felt was Power! It seemed to 
flow across the shiny stretch of desk be- 
tween us—this quiet, effortless spiritual] 
force that lifted me up and set me down 
on a higher plane a plane of big 
faiths, big ideas big adventures, 
wider horizons, mountain tops. 

I tried to explain it to myself with old 
tags—magnetism, personality, the art of 
making friends and influencing people. 
But intuitively I knew it was more than 
that. It was Soul. The Lord was there! 
I sat very still, expectant, waiting. 

Then Kenneth S. Keyes began to talk. 
Not briskly, but slowly. each word 
weighted with thought. Not of high fi- 
nance, but of high faith. Not as Keyes, 
the realtor, whom all America knows, but 
as Keyes, the tither, whom God knows. 

The secret of his 
simple. He gives it in two words, “God 
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Was a 


and a neat tiny- 


success? It is so 


first!” Clear, crisp, simple, his story of 
success unfolded. And now he gave it in 
one word, “Tithing.” 

He started his business in the depths 
of the great depression—on the prov- 
erbial shoestring. But let him tell it: 

“After giving God the leftovers from 
our income for many years, we started 
to take out His share first... It wasn’t 
easy to do at the beginning: for my in- 
come was barely enough to care for my 
own family needs. But it wasn’t long be- 
fore nine-tenths was greater than ten- 
tenths was before.” 

He triumphantly waves the words at 
you as if they were a banner. 

“During the first vear of tithine, my 
income increased sixty percent. The sec- 
ond year it was more than double what 
it had been before we started tithing; the 
third year it was more than three times.” 

In that quiet sanctum, it was as if I 
could almost the Lord of Hosts 
opening the windows. of Heaven and 
pouring out His promised blessing on 
tithers—so great “that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 

But Tither Keyes was waving more 
testimony, like a bright banner. ‘“Every- 
thing we did seemed to prosper. And the 
more we gave to the causes of God, the 
more money He entrusted to us. Today 
our tithe is more than our entire income 
was before . . 

His tithing in those days was a per- 


hear 


sonal and family matter. Then came his 


plan to make God a silent Partner in his 
growing business, too. Calling the stock- 


holders together, the matter was put be- 


fore them, and they approved a reso! :- 
tion to tithe the profits of the Keyes 
Company. 

And again the promised blessing \ °s 
poured out on those who dared ©») 
“prove” the Lord! For, the first yeu 
after the tithing resolution was adopt. i. 
the company made more 
ever before, and since then the business 
has grown by leaps and bounds, anil 
prospered past belief. 

“IT do definitely have a feeling.” sail 
Mr. Keyes with soul-shaking sinceri 
“that Silent Partner in 
business. I never have to worry abe 
business deals, with an all-knowing. 
powerful God helping to make things 
It is comforting to feel that one is doing 
God’s will in a matter so vital as o1 
moneymaking.” 

Silently I nodded. “But,” he emp 
sized, “the real joy in tithing is not 
material but the | spirit: 
There's great and lasting joy in fee! 
that God is not only a partner in vy 
business enterprises but that you are 
truly a partner in His enterprises, too 


money. than 
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God is a 


blessing, 


He finds his deepest joy, he confide. 


in spending the money God has entrust- 
ed to him, to aid the causes that are 
bringing the gospel of the shed blood of 
Jesus Christ to a world that needs to 
know Him as Saviour and Lord. 

Again I appraised this super-salesman 
who so wholeheartedly sells religion with 
real estate. I never saw a happier man! 
In the glow of his radiance, I recalled the 
starry truth of that little book: “It pays 
to be at peace with God.” 
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Soon there were other starry words to 
remember ... God’s plan .. . God's will. 
Mr. Keyes was telling me of his positive 
conviction that it is God’s plan—God’s 
will—that we tithe. Also that a tithe is 
not a gift, but the payment of an obli- 
gation. 

“We simply pay our debt to God when 
we tithe,” he pointed out. “Not until we 
give more than that are we really giving. 


twre- 





- 





“GOD’S PLAN” 


The resolution adopted at a 
stockholders’ meeting of the 
Keyes Co., September 19, 1938: 


W.. the stockholders of the 


Keyes Company, recognizing 
God‘s ownership of all things 
we possess and realizing that 
we are but His stewards here on 
earth, wish to acknowledge His 
ownership and our stewardship 
and to that end it is hereby 


resolved: 


1. That we adopt God's plan 
of using one-tenth of our profits 
for church and charitable pur- 
poses. 


2. That the Board of Direc- 
tors be authorized to set aside 
this tenth—the Scriptural tithe— 
as it is earned during the year. 


3. That the spending of the 
tithe shall be directed by a com- 
mittee of five members of the 
organization, the personnel of 
which committee shall be 
changed from time to time so 
that the privilege and responsi- 
bility of administering God's 
portion of our profits may be 
enjoyed by many rather than 
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| by a limited few. 


ind, as God prospers us, we should in- 
trease the share that goes for His work.” 


He has Biblical grounds which he 
ronts out, chapter and verse, for his 


‘onviction that the tithe really belongs to 
e “The tithe is the Lord’s.” And 

, God said to a defaulting people, 
ie hive robbed me in tithes and offer- 
igs.” Christ, Himself, endorsed tithing. 
These ought ye to have done—” And, 
Teenturies, the early Christian Church 
aid “the holy tenth” as a recognized ob- 
zation. “We should render to God the 
‘tings that are God’s.” summed up Mr. 
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Keyes. “It is God’s plan.” 

In an office filled with real estate blue- 
prints, there he sat. showing me God's 
plan! And as I listened, as if a 
great light and within 
me, showing me what it would mean to 
the Kingdom if all God’s children were 
tithers! What it would mean to Mont 
Lawn, to the Mission, to our 
missionaries all over the world, to 
church, to yours, if we all 
God’s plan! 


it was 


shone about me 


Bowery 
my 
followed 


But now he was showing me a photo 
of his new plane with all the glee of a 
small boy showing his new roller skates. 
“With transportation as difficult as it is.” 


he said, “we thought we'd get an air- 
plane. The pilot. one of my assistants 
here, is an Army Air Force veteran. It 


helps to get me to more places in Jess 

time, leaving more 

ardship talks.” 
That’s how I learned that he tithes his 


margin for my stew- 





quantity, 
office. 
How. 


become 


without cost, from his Miami 
I wanted to know. 
definitely 
tian work? 


had he first 
interested in Chris- 

“Teaching a 
boys of 


Sunday-school class of 
Atlanta. I 
was only a few years older than most of 
the boys,” he admitted, “and I had to 
dig into my Bible to keep up with them 
on the I taught this class for a 
number of vears, and I have always felt 
that the study this work made necessary 
did much to strengthen my convictions.” 

The young later 


high-school age, in 


lessons. 


student-teacher, in 


years, was to serve for two separate 
terms of three years each as Sunday- 
school superintendent in’ his Miami 
church. 


What positions does he now hold? He 
is an elder of Shenandoah Presbyterian 
Church, Miami: a member of General 
Assembly’s Stewardship Committee of 


The plane that Mr. Keyes uses for his business and stewardship 
work. Mr. Keyes, left, stands with the pilot, Lamar Mitchell. 


time, too! Sometimes combined with 
business trips, but frequently not, he ac- 
cepts invitations from churches to speak 
as a layman, about the 
His stewardship appointments have 
taken him all the way from New York to 
the Pacific Coast. His strenuous 
speaking schedule, he told me, was thir- 
teen Christian talks in four days! 


es 
Lord’s money. 


most 


Fees? No, he smiled, no pay accepted 
—not even traveling expenses. Only 
once, he recalled, with a twinkle, he got 


paid in kind, 
preacher. He 


like a 


received a 


regular 
fine Virginia 
ham for a series of stewardship confer- 
ences—a “fee” 


country 


paid six months in ad- 
vance! 

Not only does he give talks about tith- 
ing, he writes on the subject 
cially booklets which are distributed by 
the Stewardship Committee of his de- 
nomination. One, “A Partnership With 
God,” has had a circulation all over the 
country of a million copies. This book is 
available, he told me, in any 


, too—espe- 


reasonable 


the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and he 
has served as a member of the executive 
committee, and chairman of the 
committee of the National 


Evangelicals since 


finance 
Association of 
its inception in Cli 
And in the real 
I could not begin to list his 


cago several vears ago. 


field, 


estate 


many important positions, city, state and 
national. 
Yet, when I chanced to refer to him 


as a great man, he stopped me short. He 
did not like it, and asked me to eliminate 
that thought completely. And 
told me this story: 

In England there 
her great faith. 
city, went 
with the 
with the 


then he 
was a lady noted for 
\ pastor, 
her, 


visiting in the 
to see and greeted her 
words, “So you are the 
great faith?” To which she re- 
plied, “No, Iam simply the woman with 
a little faith in a great God.” 

“Tam not a great businessman,” said 
Kenneth S. Keves, “but simply an ordi- 
nary businessman who has a Great God 
for his partner.” 


womahl 
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’s broad Woodward Avenue 
banners flying, their young 
throats eFOuward Christian Soldicrs,” their 
saddle shoes and “loafers” thumped a rhythmic tattoo on the 
pavement. They were three thousand strong, and their close- 
Methodists, 
Congregationalists, 


they « 


eave om 


packed columns extended for a dozen blocks. 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Evangelicals, Disciples and what have you—on and on they 
came, representatives of 175 churches, of Protestant denomi- 
nations large and small, their pastors and youth leaders at 
their side. 

A drum corps here, a band there, helped keep them in step. 
And former 
Wilbur M. Brucker, now and then pivoting on his heel to walk 
backward, sounding off with *“Hup—two—three—four,” his 
face reflecting a light that never was on poiitical land or sea 
but which might have been imparted to the general chairman 
of so ambitious an effort to enlist his city’s youth for Christ 
and the Chureh. 

For half an hour on this otherwise muggy afternoon of 
November 11, while bystanders hung their heels on the curb, 
gaped and then cheered, the marching host held up traffic 
between the Fisher Building and the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church. And then they poured into that church’s huge main 
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near the head of their ranks strode Governor 
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Detroit’ 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL SERIES OF CHRIST-CENTERED, 
CHURCH-SLANTED RALLIES HAS BEEN LAUNCHED IN 


DETROIT; 10,000 YOUNG PEOPLE ATTENDED; THERE 
WERE 1794 DECISIONS FOR CHRIST. 
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auditorium, jamming it to the rafters for the kick-off meeting 
of an eight-days’ series of interdenominational youth meetings 
that drew more than 10,000 youth, won 1794 of them to de- 
cisions for Christ and Christian service, and represented some- 
thing special in Protestant cooperation and unity. 

But not only for Detroit was this something special. It was 
the opening gun, the try-out series, of a youth movement that 
promises to shake the land with a thrilling awareness of what 
a Christ-centered, Church-slanted approach can do. It launched 
the “Youth Marches—for Christ and the Church” campaign. 
sponsored by Christian Endeavor, which in coming months will 
swee} into more than a score of cities all across America. It 
proved, once and for all, that the youth of the so-called “fringe” 
churches have no monopoly on the new spirit of evangelical 
interest that is amazing America today. 

It proved that that spirit is moving everywhere, bubbling 
beneath the surface of large denominations as well as small, 
and present quite as definitely in youth fellowships of churches 
with vaulting spires as among youth who foregather in taber- 
nacles and tents. All that is needed is to tap it, to organize it. 
Detroit tapped it. Detroit organized it. So let’s tal ex- 
tended look at what went on there. It is just possible that 











Ke 


an 


P Detroit's experience may have something to say to our vision; 


it may even give us of other cities a sharp nudge in the go- 
thou-and-do-likewise department of our spiritual life. 

THe “youri MARCHES” IDEA, which was given its trial run 
in Detroit between November 11 and 18, was no hastily con- 
cocted affair. It began several months ago when denominational 
leaders, observing the modern phenomena of “Youth for Christ” 
and similar movements, felt their hearts strangely moved at 
this new upsurge of youth’s interest in religion that was both 
warm and militant. They heard the news of gieat aitendances 
and numerous decisions for Christ, uttered thankful prayers 
and prepared to throw the weight of their churches behind the 
movement. They took their youth along to the big rallies, 
often participating as speakers. 

Then suddenly their zeal cooled. And quite understandably. 
For it became apparent that in many places these movements. 
for all their success in attracting large crowds of youngsters 
were not doing a job for the Church. Too often the Church 
was not even mentioned; and too often when it was, the men- 
tion was slighting, sharply critical, devisive. To youth leaders 
in the evangelical Protestant communions, this turn was not 
only lamentable, in view of great possibilities for good inherent 
in the movements, but dangerous. They could searcely afford. 
for the Kingdom’s sake, to expose their youth to altitudes so 
inmical to everything the Church was trying to do. 

Mark you, this anti-Church attitude was not—and is not— 
everywhere. In some cominunities where “Youth for Chris!” is 
operating, its leaders have wisely geared it to local chureh coun- 
cls and denominational youth hoedies. And there neither the 
Church nor “Youth for Christ” has known anything but ei- 
couraging results. Wide success has attended their ways. But 
these examples were all too few. 

Appeals from youth leaders began to flood in. Could not 
Christian Endeavor, with its basically evangelistic know-how, 
plus its Chureh-centered emphasis, provide a pattern for railies 
that would enlist youth for both Christ and His Church? 

Now, if you know Dan Poling, and if you have taken sound- 
ings of the deeply evangelical zeal existing 
every Protestant denomination, you can 
appeal was translated into a veritable mandate from the 
churches—and from a Source even higher. In conference with 
(etominational leaders and Christian Endeavor field men, a 
program quickly came about. 

Detroit was chosen for the kick-off. The Motor City got the 
tod for the initial effort mainly because its churches have been 
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one of the first to cry out for a Church-centered movement. 
Moreover, Detroit is big and dynamic, and as potential a 
center of peace-born tensions as it had been a great arsenal 
for democracy during the war. 

So, back in September, a preliminary conference was called 
in Detroit to discuss the matter. And, judging by the minutes 
of that meeting, everybody with even a marginal interest in 
youth’s affairs must have been on hand. There were, of course, 
the executives of the Detroit Church Council, the Couneil of 
Religious Education, pastors and heads of the various church 
youth fellowships. You'd expect them. But also on hand 
were educational and industrial leaders, dealers in juvenile 
problems of all sorts, labor rela‘ions people. and radio: and 
newspaper representatives. That's how they do things in the 
Motor City: if a thing’s worth doing at all, it’s worth doing 
all together! 





& Wyekoff 


Leaders at the Detroit rally. Left to right: Hon. Wilbur M. 
Brucker, general chairman, Youth Marches Committee; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling; Dr. Hartman A. Lichtwardt; J. C. Penney. 


Spencer 


Out of this meeting came other conferences. and a whole 
slew of committees. An outstanding Presbyterian layman, 
former Governor Brucker, was made chairman. Not willing 
to be a mere figurehead, Mr. Brucker rolled up his sleeves and, 
with Ernest S. Marks. the energetic executive secretary for 
Michigan Christian Endeavor, buttressed by a sizable batch 
of youth leaders in charge of various details of organization, 
he went to work. Brucker and Marks were virtually the only 
“eraybeards” in the outfit: all the rest were teen-agers aboil 
with ambition to make the “Youth Marches” affair the great- 
est thing ever to hit Detroit—and the Devil. 

How well they did their work—and how thoroughly God 
stamped His approval on it—was dramatically evidenced 
there m Detroit. 

Exactly what did happen? 

First. off. underscored should be the fact that this was a 
youth program—vouth-centered. vouth-sponsored, youth at- 
tended. In have to do a bit of 
searching for voung faces: too frequently the participants may 
consider themseives in life’s springtide, but bay windows, bald- 
ness, bridgework and bifocals betray them. And generally vou 
have a tough time holding these oldsters in check. They want 
to climb inio the driver’s seat, clutter the platform, get up 
and taik interminably. 
Detroit 


too many such rallies you 


The committee in charge of things in 
guarded against that: with the exception of certain 
places on the program where a seasoned voice was called for— 
such as for some of the main addresses, in the decision phases, 
and so on—youth was running things. Youth chairmanned the 
meetings. did the ushering, provided the music, composed the 
choirs, gave the testimonies, offered the prayers, the 
Seriptures. And they did a smooth job of each! 

Too, it was broadly interdenominational. In force, to be 
sure, were churches with Christian Endeavor societies. But 
they were far outnumbered by those (Continued on page 98) 
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HE scene is one of the small German towns billeting U.S. 
troops as the war in Europe drew to a close. A burly staff 
sergeant chats with a trim, youthful chaplain. 

“Looks like I’m gonna be a civilian again,” says the sergeant. 
“Guess [ll go back to the factory and take up toolmaking 
where I left off when this shindig started.” 

“Tm planning on getting into a factory myself,” the chaplain 
says, smiling at the surprise on the other’s face. “Not to run 
a machine, of course, but as a minister to the workers. I'd like 
to put into practice some of the things I’ve learned in the last 
three years. I want to be as close to fellows like you in civilian 
life as Pve been in the Army.” 

“Say, that’s a swell idea,” enthused the sergeant. “Sort of a 
sky pilot in overalls, eh, chaplain?” 

“Yes, that’s it, Bill. That’s what the industrial chaplain 
really is—a sky pilot in overalls.” 

Many of the nearly 10,000 Army and Navy chaplains are 
thinking along similar lines. And their thinking, coupled with 
the Church’s growing recognition of its 1¢sponsibilities in social 


action, Is giving fresh impetus to pians for making religion a 
vital influence on the nation’s ass:mbly lines. 


Still in its formative stages, the indusirial chaplainey looms 
on the spiritual horizon of tomorrow as one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the Church's increasing attempts to foster 
better relations with industry, through overtures to both iabor 
and management. 

Protestantism’s concern in the matter has been heightened 
by recent developments on the labor front. Production demands 
of World War IL revamped the makeup of America’s indus- 
trial population. For a long time the bulk of these workers 
were Roman Catholic, and their trade union leadership either 
Catholic or Jewish. Now millions of Negroes, farmers and 
white-collar workers who are Protestants have entered indus- 
try as laborers for the first time. 

In this situation, the Protestant churches see a three-fold 
challenge: To acquaint working people with the actual and 
potential services of the Church; to help them think through 
the meaning of their faith in their industrial life; to reach the 
almost entirely secularized industrial working population of the 
country with a religious and social witness. 

While the industrial chaplaincy is new in America, its begin- 
ning goes back more than a century, back to Scotland and the 
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THE GREAT VALUE OF THE CHAPLAIN HAS 
BEEN PROVEN IN MILITARY, ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. HIS ROLE IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
FIELD IS NOW BEING PLANNED. 


Scotch Presbyterian Kirk, which sent missionaries into tli 
hills and valleys to live with and preach to the men buildin; 
railroads into the Highlands. In one form or another it ha 
come down the years to the present day. 

Great Britain has developed the industrial chaplaincy t 
a far greater degree than America. Progress was especiallj 
marked during the war years. Its chaplains range from thoy 
paid for by industry to those sponsored entirely by th 
churches. They claim that direct contact between factor 
workers and ministers: has proved most effective in breakin 
down barriers between labor and religion. 

The Church of Scotland has ap:ointed more than 300 chap- 
lains since its industrial chanlainey was launched late in 19 
by the Rev. Robert Mackintosh, M.A., secretary of the Home 
Board. 

“It was becoming more and more apparent,” Mr. Mackit: 
tosh said, “that the Church needed to go and meet met 
where most of their time is oceupied—in the midst of ther 
work—on the same principle as our chaplains in the forces 
are stationed constantly with the men.” 

Early feelings of suspicion on the part of war workers dis 
appeared, Scottish chaplains report, as the ministers move 
among the men. They held services, organized discuss! 
groups, helped them with their individual problems and, !! 
general, attempted to show that the Church was coming 
them as a friend—sympathetic, competent and ready to help 

“The men are finding they need God,” one chaplain ¢ 
clared. “They want to worship, even though the bulk of them 
never darkened the doors of the church.” 

Another, both a worker and a chaplain in a paper mil, 
said: “The first step is for the minister to learn from the met, 
rather than the men learning from the minister. There should 
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be an interchange of knowledge and belief. The knowledge 
that each has to share should be brought out instead of hidden 
one from another. The main part of my work is not conduct- 
ing services . . . the main part is being with the men.” 

To understand the several kinds of chaplaincies existing in 
America today requires a definition of terms. Best known, of 
course, is the military chaplain, serving the nation’s armed 
forces. Then there is the institutional chaplain, already well 
established in prisons and hospitals. 

Wartime introduced the civilian chaplain. He’s a minister 
who lives in a housing project and sets up a church, Sunday 
school, week-day religious education classes and other activi- 
ties for workers uprooted from their homes. He has no office 
in the factory, ministers only to workers in their leisure time. 
He is often erroneously referred to as an industrial chaplain. 

Lastly. there is the industrial chaplain supported entirely 
by management. He existed in America long before World 
War I] and his number increased steadily during the war. 
Objectors to this type of chaplain claim he represents neither 
Labor nor the Church and creates the impression that man- 
agement “has bought religion for its side.” Also, labor lead- 
ers often distrust or resent him because they feel one of his 
functions is to oppose the development of a labor union in 
the factory. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, the management- 
controlled chaplaincy is winning acceptance in industry. At 
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nen! the fore in its promotion is the National Association of Evan- 
heir gelicals, an interdenominational agency. After a year’s study, 


its Industrial Chaplaincy Commission found that the demands 
of this field of evangelism called for a program beyond the 
functions of the Association. 

Therefore, a new non-profit organization, Chaplain Coun- 
slors for Industry, Inc., has been formed with its principal 


ofice in Newark, N.J. 












a Heading the group is A. Herman 
» tf Ammerding, a consulting engineer and president of the New 
velp.@ etsey Stoker Corporation. 
de Mr. Armerding said that a survey undertaken during the 
hem Past year indicated that “a new approach, industry-centered 
on the one hand and Christ-centered on the other, with a 
mill, § alistic first-century evangelism, will be necessary to gain 
nen, “trance to industrial plants and meet the challenge squarely.” 
ould} Ernest L. Chase of Newark, a research engineer and active 
wil Christian worker, has been named director and will give full 
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time to selecting, training, placing and servicing chaplain can- 
didates for industry. They'll be known as “Chaplain Coun- 
selors.” 

In cooperation with Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. an hh 
dustrial Chaplain’s Seminar was held last summer and will 
offer its second session this winter. Courses are given not onl, 
in personnel administration, plant management. labor relation- 
and industrial sociology, but also in some of the known tec! 
niques for dissolving mental and emotional maladjustments 
which in industry are found to reduce efficiency and moral 
They are trained, according to Mr. Chase, “to be expert per- 
sonnel counselors skilled in the use of theopsychotherapy. 

“We propose that these Chaplain Counselors work as a part 
of the plant personnel,” he continued, “without sectarian labe! 
use that 
logical approach which in simple fashion results ino changes 
character and conduct.” It is felt that like every other member 
of the industrial family, the chaplain’s remuneration slic 
come from the plant which he serves. 

Declaring that “our task is not to solve world econom 
questions,” Mr. Chase added that the work of Chaplain Coun 
selors “will act as a preventive psychotherapy because it al! 


or ecclesiastical connection, and conservative 


theo 


ivs 
discontent by healing certain causes of umest, unsolved provo- 
Tradition has made the spirt! 
counselor a friend and a confidant. In a sense the Chapla 
Counselor is in the company but not of it. Like the physicia 


His 


lems, real and imaginary. 


he is neither pro-labor nor pro-management. 
to heal.” 

The Roman Catholic Church has given extensive study to the 
field, but no official program has been inaugurated, nor does 
one seem to be contemplated. Several abortive efforts to iniro 
duce chaplaincies have been individual Cat! 
priests, but failed because management was, as one cleric put 
it, “reluctant to have the men gathered together.” 

A few Protestant denominations, notably the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A... and the Congregational Christian 
Churches, have appointed chaplains to labor. None ot thes 
however, involve direct activity within industrial plants. 

The only interdenominational project undertaken thu- 
by Protestants was launched with a fanfare of publicit: 
Quincy, Mass., late in 1943, under auspices of the Quine: 
Council of Churches. it quietly petered out, early in 1945. 

Both labor and management groups gave their blessing to 
the Rev. Chester Underhill, who was engaged as chaplain. H 


Work ts 


made by 


stressed personal counsell ng and the relationship of the work 

to the existing city churches. His activities never got bey 
an office in the downtown YMCA. When he tried to enter the 
shipyards, management headed him off. Stopped short of lis 
main objective, Mr. Underhill resigned. 

Failure of the Quincy experiment strengthened church ex- 
perts in the conviction that the industrial chaplainey of | 
future must be a three-way proposition. Otherwise, they pre- 
dict, it is doomed to failure or, at best, indifferent success 

As they see it, the mmister would be appointed by a com- 
mittee representing labor, and the church on a: 
equal basis. His salary would be paid by all three groups, ea 
contributing a lke amount. In chances 2 
there would be a Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish chap- 
lain, depending on local situations. 


management 


ii 


some factories, 


Qualifications call for ministers in whom labor and manage- 
ment will have equal confidence. They'll need balance of jucde- 
ment, patience, maturity of spirit, genuine and compassionate 
interest in men of all classes and an unimpeachable integrits 
in Christian character and_ principle. 
ments should include pastoral experience, preferably in an in- 
dustrial community, plus an orientation course to instruct 
chaplain and to provide an opportunity for observing the fitness 
of his judgments and attitudes. Most essential also, he should 
have been employed as an ordinary workman in a factory for 
at least six months. 

In all likelihood, suitable candidates will be found among 
Army and Navy chaplains who will not be content to return 
to civilian pastorates when demobilized, but will seek to con- 
tinue the man-to-man relationship (Continued on page 85) 
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AN INTIMATE GLIMPSE OF THE MAN WHO 


HAS WRITTEN THE GREATEST BIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN—AND TOOK 


TWENTY YEARS TO DO 


IT. 


by Janet Mabie 


TT 


VERY once in a while I think about 

Carl Sandburg and when I do I 
usually try to do something about it be- 
cause, in a way, I would rather listen to 
him talk than anyone I have ever heard. 
It is exciting. You never know what he 
will talk about, but whatever it is it will 
be said better, said more exactly, and said 
with more flavor, than you could have 
imagined. 

Whenever he comes to mind it is be- 
eause of something I have been reading 
or have seen. This time a white horse 
made me think of him. Just an ordinary 
white horse, clattering along a New York 
street drawing a milk wagon. Carl Sand- 
burg mentioned white horses to me one 
stunmer afternoon: “The white horses are 
riding strong and far today,” he 
served, and he wasn’t referring to the kind 
of white horse that can be hitched to a 
milk wagon, but to whitecaps tossing on 
Lake Michigan, upon which we were look- 
ing from the top-floor workroom of his 
house in Harbert. 

Well, when I saw the white horse in the 


ob- 





New York street I realized suddenly that 
Id heard Sandburg had finished the third 
and fourth volumes of his tremendous 
work on Abraham Lincoln. I thought I'd 
try to see him. It had been a long time 
—eight years, as a matter of fact—since 
I'd seen him face to face. When you 
haven’t seen some people for eight years 
you think it doesn’t matter much wheth- 
er you ever see them again; in fact per- 
haps it might be just as well, as times 
and people change and it is hard to pick 
up where you left off or, indeed, to find any 
comfortable meeting ground for talk. It 
isn’t that way with Sandburg. No matter 
when you saw him last, he has the capac- 
ity to pick up where he left off and, just 
effortlessly, to go on. For instance, the 
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Jast night IT saw Sandburg we had to- 
matoes for supper at his house. We had 
—but-I am getting ahead of myself. 

I found Sandburg “hidden out” in the 
house of a friend. He was sitting on a 
sofa, completely surrounded by snow- 
drifts of gallev-proofs, and some books of 
reference he was using to check things. 

“Hello,” he said, coming to open the 
door. “It’s been a long time. Did you 
get lost this time?” 

“No,” [said proudly. Proud not mere- 
ly because 'd managed to find my way 
around Brooklyn, but because he was 
joshing me about an old incident. When 
I went out to Harbert once to see him, 
he had wired me instructions. It in- 
volved taking a bus out from Benton 
Harbor and getting down at a certain 
crossroads. I missed the crossroads, and 
wound up at another. There was just a 
little store—a lunchroom kind of place, 
with boxes of crackers, potatoes, ears of 
corn, kerosene lamps, tallow candles, pen- 
ny candies and pickled limes. There was 
also a telephone. The man let me use it. 


aly 


He didn’t know Sandburg or where he 
lived, but made various suggestions about 
places to call. It got sillier and sillier as I 
telephoned back and forth across the 
prairie—Sandburg not having a telephone 
—to try and find out what to do next. 
I shall always remember the storekeeper. 
For two reasons: he was determined to 
make my stay in his store endurable by 
boiling me an egg, and he proposed to 
give me a kitten when I left. He boiled 
me the egg, and it cheered me. I had to 
decline the kitten, for which I was sorry. 
But anyway, this is the incident about 
which Sandburg was twitting me when 
he said, “Did you get lost this time?” 
“Here,” he said, shoving a coil of gal- 
ley-proofs into my hands. “While I just 


aol} 


ell 


HIS TIME 


finish this, you read those and tell m 


what you think.” J should iell Ca! 
Sandburg what I thought of a job * 
skilful, so wonderfully wrought that * 
has confounded experts! But I read. I 
is like listening to music. Like watchin 
a wonderful evening sky. Like seeing é 
great painting, to read Sandburg’s prox 
If I weren’t interested in the subject het 
chosen, I should still read his prose forts 
sheer singing beauty. So, while b 
scratched away on proofs with a stub ¢ 
a pencil dredged up from a cavernoll 
pocket, I read. ; 

“Let’s go out and get some suppet 
he said, at length. “Then when I come 
back what I have to do will only tal 
me till 3 in the morning.” Methodical.' 
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was. Good engineering of a job in hand. 
And because he had estimated just what 
he had to do, and just how long it would 
take him, he went off to dinner without 
worrying about whether he could spare 
the time, without dividing his thought 
between going and staying. 

“IT want to show you a street called 
Maple Street,” he said, turning past a 
garage where two men were arguing. 
“Why Maple Street?” I said, New Eng- 
andish enough to know of a thousand 
Maple Streets, each very much like the 
ither, 

“Because it doesn’t look like Maple 
Street,” he said. A thing that is named 
we thing and looks like another (now if 
this particular street had been named 
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Mechanic Street, or Iron Street, it would 
have suited it) 
terest Sandburg. 

We little restaurant, a 
homely, shabby little place. “It has good 


would be bound to in- 


went into a 


food.” he explained. “I came across it, 
walking around.” walks a 
great deal. He had pointed out a park, 
with a cresting hill. “I go up there near- 
lv every day and sit and think.” he said. 
Before the over we had 
walked quite a distance. We walked 
slowly enough so that I could figure out 
where we were, in relation to where we 
had come from. When I told him he 
smiled and said, “I wondered if you’d 
figure it out.” 

In the restaurant he told me to have 


Sandburg 


evening was 





I had 
a chance to look at his face critically. 
He hadn't changed much since Vd seen 
him last. 
all. 


of his Viking birth and become quite sil- 


steak because it was good there. 


His eves had not changed at 
His hair has lost the lingering gold 
ver. His manner and personality—well, 
he’s been a newspaperman for years anid 


vears and, eminent biographer of Lin- 
coln though he has become, he is still 


fundamentally a newspaperman, simple, 
unaffected in manner. 


“Have some tomatoes, too,” he said. 
“They're good here.” 

“IT had tomatoes—” I began. 

“The last time I saw you—at the 


house—” he said, grinning. “I remember 


that too.” 
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We fell to talking of this and that, as 
reporters will when there is no hurry, no 
obligation to talk about any one thing. 
I meant to ask him some things about 
doing the Lincoln job. A newspaperman 
would think of it as “the Lincoln job.” 
(though it is that 
in this case) to be spoken of in a holy 
whisper. But there would be time enough. 

The restaurant was under an elevated 
But Sandburg’s 
though low pitched, has a_reso- 


not as a work of art 


railroad line, and noisy. 
voice, 
nance and clarity that met and conquered 
the squeal and roar of the El. 

I knew some things about the genesis 
of his “Lincoln job.” In 1924 he pub- 
lished the first two volumes, “The Prairie 
Years.” Thad lately chanced on an ex- 
cerpt. Tread this: 

“During the year 1817, little Abe Lin- 
coln, eight years old, going on nine, had 
an axe put in his hands and helped his 
father cut down trees and notch logs for 
the corners of their new cabin, forty vards 
from the pole-shed where the family was 
After 
months the cabin stood up, four walls 
fitted together with a roof, a one-room 
house eighteen-feet square for a family 


cooking, eating and sleeping. . . . 


in the walls. For a door there was a hole 


cut to stoop through. Bedsteads were 
cleated to the corners of the cabin: pegs 
stuck in the side of a wall made a ladder 
for young Abe to climb up in a loft to 
sleep on a hump of dry leaves: rain and 
snow came through chinks of the roof 
onto his cover. A table and 
had the top— sides 
smoothed with an axe, and the bark side 
under, 

“A few days of this vear in which the 
cabin was building, Naney told Abe to 
wash his face and hands extra clean; she 
combed his hair, held his face between 
her two hands, smacked him a kiss on 
the mouth and sent him to school—nine 
miles and back—Abe and Sally hand in 
hand hiking eighteen miles a day .. . 
Abe learned to spell words he didn’t 
know the meaning of, spelling the words 
before he used them in sentences. Some 
neighbors said, ‘It’s a pore make-out of a 
school’, and Tom complained it was a 
waste of time to send the children nine 
miles just to sit with a lot of other chil- 
dren and read out all day in a ‘blab’ 
school. But Nancy, as she cleaned Abe’s 


bearskin 


three-legged — stools 





said, “Yes, Mammy,’ and started off with 
his sister on the nine-mile walk through 
timberland where bear, deer, coon and 
wildeats ran wild. 
“Soon after . 







. Nancy Hanks... 
knew she was dying, called for her chil- 
dren and spoke to them her last choking 
words, Sarah and Abe leaned over the 
A bony hand of the = struggling 
mother went out, putting its fingers into 
the boy’s black hair, her fluttering, gut- 
tural words seemed to say he must grow 
up and be good to his sister and father, 
So, on a bed of poles cleated to the cor- 
ner of the cabin, the body of Naney 
Hanks Lincoln lay, looking tired 
tired. ... And Tom Lincoln took a jog 
left over from the building of the cabin 
and he and Dennis Hanks whipsawed the 
log into planks, planed the planks smooth 
and made them of a measure for a box 
to bury the dead wife and mother in. 
Little Abe, with a jackknife, whittled 
pine-wood pegs .. .” 








bed. 
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ears in corners where he forgot to clean news, and what we were going to do is eno 
to live 12. A stick chimney plastered them, and as she combed out the tangles about America, and how I had had a lit- 
with clay ran up outside. The floor was in his coarse, sandy black hair, used to — tle storekeeper on a Michigan prairie of- 
packed with smoothed dirt. A log-fire say, ‘Abe, you go to school now, and fer me a kitten when I was only looking a long 
lighted the inside; no windows were cut — larn all you kin.’ And he kissed her and (Continued on page 80) take t 
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thumbscrews. Every fiendish device practiced in the ~ Sat a 
days of the Inquisition had been used upon them, and ing a 
some had suffered almost unto death. from | 
One might expect that these people would bitterly silence 
hate the Germans and demand the cruelest venge- ore 
ance. To my surprise | found them the least vindic- 
tive of all. It is those who have not suffered so —whe 
directly and terribly who would exact the most severe in yo 
b reprisals against the defeated foe. | discussed this ag 
‘ Ex phenomenon with many people in different countries, be Iil 
r none of whom could give me satisfactory explanation. broth 
Finally | reached the conclusion that these tortured men. 
persons, whose anger at first flamed at white heat like a 
But Y against their tormentors, learned from experience we 
day, Tce that if they wanted to continue living themselves, they 
must cease hating their enemies. Violent hatred is so places 
LOVE YOUR ENEMIES consuming that it destroys the hater. Self-preserva- happ) 
tion, or at least spiritual, mental and physical well- soft | 
By Howard Kershner being requires us to love our enemies and to do good 
to those who despitefully use us. that 
Le varying circumstances through the passing of This has seemed a hard saying but Jesus, as al- the \ 
the years, | have observed living proof of the truth- ways, was right. It is good psychology and good roof. 
fulness of Jesus’ teachings. A striking example has physiology to love our enemies and to have boundless ~ 
just come to my attention. good will even toward those who persecute and tor- 
In September and October of this year, while on | ment us. Anger kills; love builds. you | 
a mission of relief for children in Norway, Sweden, Once more | marvel at the insight of the lowly know 
The Netherlands, Belgium and France, | talked with philosopher of Galilee. Would we but harken unto oo ' 
many people who had suffered severe torture at the His voice, the Kingdom of God of which He taught a ‘i 
hands of the German Gestapo. Seme had been beat- and about which we all dream, might indeed become or 
en, others burned, some put into vlamps and under a reality here and now. i | 
‘had ¢ 
woulk 
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W nen we come back, you 
will say, “You have been a long time 
away at war. What will it take to make 
you happy in your stomach?” We will 
say, “A piece of meat, not out of a can; 
a glass of fresh milk, a piece of pie. That 
is enough.” 


Y ov will say, “You have been 
a long time away at war. What will it 
take to make you happy in your ears?” 
We will say, “Silence intermingled with 
bits of music. The war has been wet 
and bloody to touch, fetid and decayed 
to smell, tiresome to taste, cruel to see. 
But above all these, it has been deafen- 
ing and terrible to hear. Deliver us 
from the roar and the thunder. Give us 
silence intermingled with music. That 
is enough.” 


Y ou will say, “And your eyes 
—what will it take to make you happy 
in your eyes?” We will say, “The sight 
of you is enough. Sit there like a lady, 
clean fresh, smelling sweet. Above all, 
be like a lady, prim and neat. The 
brothers were men, the enemy were 
men. These were all we saw. Sit there 
ike a lady and let us look. That will 
be enough.” 


You have slept in some hard 
places. What will it take to make you 
happy in your sleep?” “A moderately 
soft bed will be enough. It need not be 
downy and sink with us. The chief 
thing is that the blankets be dry and 
that we know when we go to bed that 
the water will not leak through the 
roof. Then we can sleep soundly and 
need not dream. That will be enough.” 


Wauat will it take to make 
you happy m your soul?” “If we could 
know that Europe had been fed, set 
free, and the people had come from un- 
derground with hope in their eyes; that 
the people of the Orient had been folded 
to our hearts, not like exotic flowers, 
‘but as brethren; that Great America 


had come into the Great Family. That 
would be enough.” 
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. HE train pulled slowly alongside the station platform and 
Boots cracked from 
Europe’s mud thumped up the aisles, and eyes, at once tired 
and eazer, looked about for empty seats. Most of these boys 
had to be satisfied with leaning against seats already occupied, 
or sitting on their bulky bags. Down near the door a husky 
blond sergeant with bright ribbons on his chest pulled a bottle 
“Who'll have a drink?” he said. 

His voice was very young. “C’mon sailor, the Navy doesn’t 
refuse a drink. Am I right or am I wrong?” Encouraged by 
the general response, he expanded his invitation. “C’mon, let’s 
everybody have a drink!” And just about everybody in his 
immediate neighborhood did. 

These were fair-haired boys from the prairies, dark-eyed 
fellows from the cities, boys snatched from the campuses of 
America and from its industries. 


scores of soldiers piled into the cars. 


from somewhere. 


All types were there, and 
almost all were drinking, including not a few convivial civilians. 
And as they drank they became silly or morose or vulgar—as 
temperament dictated. It was a depressing picture. 

But the war situation was of course abnormal. These boys 
were homesick, lonely in strange crowds, regimented, over- 
disciplined, suffermg mental strain. Even under such circum- 
stances it does not follow that they must “take to drink,” (all 
of them, thanks be, did not) but it was understandable that 
they might. At any rate, for the sake of the argument, let’s 
by-pass the wartime social situation. 

The orchestra is playing “Good-night Ladies” at the close of 
the Junior “prom.” Girls rush to the powder room, and pres- 
ently car doors begin to slam as scores of high-schoolers head 
for Joe’s Place. Joe’s Place is an accepted rendezvous. The 
girls there are not coarse and hardened sinners; they do not 
have the common look—at least not yet. They are for the 
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most part sweet and fresh and charming. The boys are not 
tough; they are for the most part clear-eyed and clean-cut 
But too many of them drink. Too many of them will eventu- 
ally become inveterate drinkers. When they leave school to 
enter the market-places of the world they will possess. the 
savoir faire of their new environment. They will call off the 
names glibly: Manhattans and Martinis and Tom Collins: 
they will like the taste, and the “lift.” 

The picture on the college campus is of course even darker. 
Parents send their sons and daughters to college, where these 
sons and daughters—many of them products of our Sunday 
schools—will discover that to drink is assumed to be the 
thing to do. And why not? Returning influential alumni set 
the pace. Before, during, and after the “big game,” the bottle 
is very conspicuous. 

Just a few years back, for example, the secretary of a class 
reunion sent word to his fellows that liquor would be gener 
ously provided at their coming get-together. The shocking 
thing about that not unusual situation was that the college 
was one of the best, prominently identified with a leading 
Protestant denomination. Now if the alumnus—whose name 
is something to be reckoned with on Wall Street—who gave 
fifty thousand dollars to endow a chair in Government because 
he wants the next generation to “make a better America,” 
throws discretion to the winds and becomes conspicuous! 
drunk the night before the big game, what can be expected 
of our Bill? What can we tell him that will stack up favorably 
against what he sees and hears om the drink question? 

The examples cited have not been lifted, you will note, from 
the dregs of society, but from the more sclid segment of 
American life. For drinking has become an accepted social 
custom, supposedly attendant upon gracious living, in homes 
whose forbears were the bulwarks of Christianity. And of 
course, fellowship around the glass and bottle is common i 
the business world. The salesman for a leading textbook com- 
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pany was heard to remark that the agent who provided the 
most liquor sold the most books. The buyer for the junior 
miss department of a prominent store stated that entertain- 
ment in the way of liquid refreshment was almost a “must” 
in her profession. 

We're training Bill and Betty to reach the top in their 
chosen professions. Are we preparing them to face up to the 
drinking problem, which they will inevitably meet? The an- 
swer is that by and large we are not. Thousands of our young 
people succumb, in college, in the professions, in business, in 
their social life, to the pressing urge to drink. What’s the 
matter? Do they come to the conclusion that temperance, 
as we have taught it, is a fake; that it is unrealistic and is only 
practiced and preached by a lot of well-meaning but naive 
parents and teachers who “don’t know the score”? And are 
the youngsters right? The evidence seems to prove that they 
have some logic behind their stand. What can we parents 
and teachers do about it? 

First, let’s face the situation, not duck it. We don’t want 
our young people to drink. We know what liquor does to 
people, in all walks of life. The folks on Park Avenue who, 
but for the family fortunes. would be in the gutter on the 
Bowery, are legion. That’s what we want to put over, and 
we are bucking a stupendous force in American life. Don’t 
belittle or gainsay the facts. Face up to them! 

Second, let’s be honest with ourselves and with these young 
people of ours by making some admissions, admissions that 
will demonstrate that we “have been around.” admissions that 
will serve as shock-absorbers later on. One of these admis- 
sions is (and it is very important) that we and they may 
like a good many folks who drink. Now don’t back away from 
that one. Don’t repeat with something akin to horror, “Like 
people who drink? Are we going to compromise with evil?” 
To ask that question is to confuse the issue. 


Your sons and daughters have been taught to admire 
Daniel Webster as a great American statesman and a keen 
lawyer, and so he was, despite the fact that he was a drinker 
and that he rarely paid his debts. The weaknesses we deplore. 
the greatness we respect, and history balances one against 
the other. Similarly, your sons and daughters will Jearn that 
George Washington, beloved and revered, had one of the 
best stocked wine-and-liquor cellars in the young nation. The 
Puritans prayed—and they also drank! 

And there are lesser souls whose lives will touch our boys 
and girls, and whose talents, abilities and kindness will attract 
them. Prepare them for people who are not all black nor all 
white, but of varying shades of gray. 

The tragedy and evil of the liquor appetite they will recog- 
nize if we do not try to completely ignore the other side of 
the picture. Then there will be no shock, no boomerang of 
doubts when they discover that the successful man they would 
emulate, the charming friend, the talented acquaintance. 
occasionally drinks. 

Third, let’s stop hauling out of the dusty records of yester- 
day, stories of gutter drunkards, death-bed agonies of re- 
morse, little children beaten and neglected. Let’s rise to 
something above the ten-nights-in-a-barroom type of tem- 
prance education. You and I may know that the case his- 
tories of thousands upon thousands of “moderate” drinkers 
justify all the extreme charges that can be brought against 
an iniquitous industry, but these don’t ring true with most 
young people brought up in the society we have provided 
for them. 

Again, let us bear in mind that we are dealing with in- 
experienced, susceptible, highly imaginative yet realistic young 
men and women. That being the case, the purely physical 
eects of alcohol on the human system do not merit too much 
attention, although these should not be entirely by-passed. 
The physical facts are unmistakable, but they are not always 
obvious, and it is the obvious that we have to counteract. 
Few young people have been dissuaded from joining the 
ctowd in cocktails through fear of disastrous effects on their 
liver or arteries. (Continued on page 72) 
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Lets RISE ABOVE THE TEN- 
NIGHTS -IN-A-BARROOM_ TEMPER- 
ANCE LESSON. xx LET’S TELL OUR 
YOUNGSTERS THEY NEED NOT 
DRINK TO BE POPULAR. yx THE 
HANDSOME FOOTBALL CAPTAIN, 
THE ALERT GIRL LEADER, DO NOT 
OWE SUCCESS TO COCKTAILS. 








[PART 


HE Chinese philosopher Lin Yu- 

tang has said, “One of the most 
important consequences of our being ani- 
mals is that we have got this bottomless 
pit called the stomach.” 

The morning after Candler’s arrival 
into our family there were seven other 
bottomless pits clamoring, as usual, to be 
filled. An angel of mercy in the garments 
of a church member came to the parson- 
age to mix the mountain of dough for 
our breakfast bread. 

“[ use a quart of milk.” Mother be- 
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FOUR] 


gan, “and twelve cups of flour.” 

“But Sister Porter,” Mrs. Blewett said 
in amazement, “lve never made that 
many biscuits in all my life!” 

“You needn’t worry,’ Mother said. 
“They will all be eaten.” And they were. 

Mrs. Blewett came to our rescue for 
five mornings, and she was forced to ad- 
mit that for the satisfaction of seven 
zestful appetites one pan of biscuits was 
a mere preamble. 

The other six pits, however, bowed in 
deference to Cecil’s, which had snatched 


ALYENE 
PORTER 


the blue ribbon for itself at the tende 
age of eighteen months. That was als 
during a time when Mother was jl 
Papa had gone to the country and 
brought back in tow a sixteen-year-oll 
girl, blest with more brawn than brain, to 
do the housework and to care for Hugh 
and Cecil. One morning she ambled t¢ 
Mother’s bedside. 

“Miz Porter,” she drawled. “Cecil 
done et seven eggs, an’ he’s a-pesterin’ 
me fer another ’un. Must I give it to 
im?” 


FEEDING HER CHILDREN three times , 
day was only a minor step in Mother’ 
toeing the mark of the adage “Woman 
work is never done.” She once said to¢ 
neighbor, “I never feel as if T should 
to bed at night unless I have made a 
least one new garment during the day, 
Cooking meals, making clothing for eight, 
directing church plays, teaching mission 
study courses, still at any hour she found 
the time and energy for feeding the hu. 
ger of a childish soul. Her voice with the 
low, sweet ring of a bell intoning word 
from the Bible or from our favorite story 
books created an aura of security whieh 
no force from an outer world could 
penetrate. 

Papa was necessarily less tangible for 
reading purposes. Aside from being a 
shepherd to his flock there were countles 
demands on his time in the herding of his 
own lambs. The alliance between clean- 
liness and Godliness pushed one day out 
of the week right off his pastoral calen- 
dar. On Tuesday Papa the preacher 
became Papa the laundryman. The mol 
of tradition which holds Monday a 
washday was broken, for on Monday 
morning Papa had to rest from Sunday 
and in the afternoon attend the Woman’ 
Missionary Society. But come ‘Tuesday 
each week the network of clothesline back 
of the parsonage sagged with the weight 
of wet garments—numerous enough to 
clothe a regiment—all done by Papa. 
For Mother to have the responsibility d 
washing in addition to her other duties 
was to his mind unthinkable, and to pay 
a washwoman for such a task would have 
been robbing Peter to pay Paul. So by 
his own efforts Papa weekly brought the 
family’s cleanliness in step with his own 
Godliness. Flying balloonlike in the wind 
were ten pairs of long-handled under 
wear, thirty shirts, ten dresses, fifteen 
sheets, twenty-five towels, as many cup 
towels, fourteen pillow cases, and_ thi 
unlistable odds and ends which complete 
a family washing. 

When that boon to womankind, the 
washing machine, made its debut i! 
found joyous welcome in the heart o 
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Every time there was to be a wedding, Candler rounded 
up the would-be spectators and Gil collected ten cents from 
each. Planted in darkness outside the living-room window, 
the audience would take in the show. 





Papa. He wore out three generations of 
such machines on one generation of 
children. 

Papa’s homework also included the 
dressing of his progeny each morning for 
school while Mother prepared breakfast. 
His scientific mind readily evolved a 
mass production for the dressing process. 
We would clothe ourselves according to 
our talents and then approach Papa at 
the time he was in motion to fill our par- 
ticular need. If he was brandishing the 
hairbrush and our locks were tangled that 
was the time to step up. If a shoe- 
buttoner was functioning it was up to us 
to place our shoes under it at a timely 
moment. 

For one detail of dressing we were all 
dependent upon Papa—the anchoring of 
long underwear under our stockings. The 
trick was to wrap the underwear tightly 
about the ankle, then sneak up on it with 
the stocking before it could slip. Papa 
was a wizard at doing it, though his 
method was open to objection. 

He would take us one at a time upon 
his lap and seem to lose all consciousness 
that an anatomy boasted anything be- 
sides a leg. The forgotten trunk of the 
body would be hauled over sideways, 
tucked under his arm, and pinned down 
firmly at a forty-five degree angle. The 
arms waved frantically in search of a 
straw to grasp, while the upside-down 
head dangled helplessly near the floor. 
But Papa would achieve his purpose, and 
the torso would then be shifted to the 
other side while a second stocking was 
pulled into place. When someone else 
was the victim the exhibition was fascin- 
ating to watch, especially with the added 
attractions of Papa’s facial contortions 
and the working of his tongue as he per- 
formed the feat. 

“Papa, you’re going to have to stop 
preaching before long,” Edd warned him 
one day. “You’re wearing your tongue 
out dressing your children.” 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE GOOD, 
knowledge,” said Socrates. 
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that is 
Papa and 


PAPA DOES THE WASH 


Mother heartily agreed with him. They 
determined that each of their eight lambs 
should eventually have a sheepskin. To 
that end thirty years in all were spent by 
the family in college. Unable to sustain 
several in school away from home, on 
three occasions Papa denied himself pro- 
motions to larger churches that he might 
stay near enough to the university for the 
children to live at home and commute. 
And Conference smiled helpfully at his 
ambition by stationing him at near-by 
churches. 

Somebody was always graduating from 
something. I recall one particular June 
when Candler was graduating from gram- 
mar school, I was receiving my diploma 
“rom high school, Janette and Edd were 
vetting B.A. degrees from college, and 
Hugh was taking his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. We were all still at home, all 
helping Papa carry on the program of 
his church next door, and all engaged in 
some outside work—even Sister and I, 
she as a professional church visitor, and I 
as a teacher of a children’s class in 
expression. 

It was that year, in June, that Uncle 
Tom came from Mississippi to visit us. 
He was a cotton buyer and had to work 
only three months of the year. The rest 
of the time Uncle Tom took his leisure. 
He had no particular creed, but like the 
Hindus he spent much time in contem- 
plation. 

During his visit to us he sat most of 
the time on the front porch, his feet 
propped on the railing, chewing gum and 
thinking—thinking and watching the 
endless procession made by a family of 
ten about their daily activities, going out 
to school or to work, rushing in to meals 
or to re-dress, and rushing out again to 
work, or to play, or to church, 

One afternoon when the stream of 
traffic across the porch had been un- 
broken he heard the screen door slam 
one more unbearable time. This time it 
was Papa, his Bible under his arm, 
quickly shoving his watch back in his 
pocket and adjusting his hat as he hast- 
ened across the porch. Uncle Tom could 
stand no more. He banged his feet to the 
floor from the railing and stood up in 
exasperation. 

“Great Scott! Edwin,” he shouted at 
Papa, who by that time was crossing the 
yard, “when do you people MEDITATE?” 


“THosE wHom Gop hath joined to- 


gether, let not man put asunder.” Papa 
was intoning the words with a dignity 
suited to a flower-banked altar, glowing 
candlelight, and a bride in flowing veil, 
But the picture fell short in a few details, 
The bride wore houseshoes, a flowered 
kimono, and the expression of a fright. 
ened fawn. The groom wore brogians, 
overalls, and a cat-that-swallowed-the- 
canary look. Papa was full-suited, al- 
though he had dressed with the speed of 
a fireman answering his first call. 

It was February and three o’clocl in 
the morning. There were no flowers, and 
the only wedding music was the rhytlimie 
chatter of teeth—those of the three prin- 
cipal figures, quivering through the rites, 
and those of Sister and me, dragged from 
a warm bed to serve as witnesses. The 
law demanded two onlookers at a wed- 
ding ceremony, and rarely did the persons 
getting married bring them. This couple 
had none, as they were obviously staging 
an elopement. 

The groom urged. “Make it short as 
you can, preacher, Just so it’s legal.” 

And Papa began, “Dearly beloved, we 
are gathered together. .. .” As he con- 
tinued through the ceremony the _ har. 
assed groom instead of bestowing loving 
glances upon his bride kept his eyes glued 
on the door and an ear cocked to the air, 

At the words “I pronounce that they 
are husband and wife” the groom without 
waiting for the final blessing, thrust two 
dollars into Papa’s palm, picked up his 
stolen bride, and carried her over the 
doorstep. 

Papa held the lamp high in the door. 
way to lend light as we watched them. 
The husband flung his wife upon a horse, 


untied the steed, and mounted to the 
saddle in front of her. She placed her 
arms around his waist, snuggled her heat 
against his back, and they galloped 
through the night. 

We had no sooner pulled the covers up 
to our ears than there came a pounding 
on the front door and shouts to wake! 
the dead. The pajamaed and night gowne! 
household rushed to the living room ani 
stood terrified while Papa unlocked the 
door. After one turn of the knob ¢ 
colossal, red-faced figure with a gun burs 
into the room. His head was stuffed int 
his neck, his nightshirt stuffed into bis 

(Continued on page 83) 
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HE had always been the kind of 

mother her son could depend 
upon; no matter how boyish and compli- 
sated were his emotions, somehow Boots 
could always be relied upon to under- 
stand. 

But today had come to her the greatest 
test she had yet to face in her twenty- 
one years of being a mother. 

Steve’s letter . . . pages and pages 
scrawled over with feverish handwriting 
... lay before her. Trustingly he poured 
out all his innermost reasons. for this 
drastic action he wanted to take. He was 
certain what her answer would be; but 
she was not so certain. 

He began by telling her, of course, 
about a girl. Joan’s name had popped 
up frequently in Steve’s letters all through 
the winter. But not until now did Boots 
understand the mysterious sudden failure 
of Steve in this, his last year at the uni- 
versity. Now it all came out; he was en- 
thusiastically in love, and he wanted to 
be married next week. 

It could have gone along in the ordi- 
nary way, he said, except that Joan’s 
family was moving to another city and 
her father had offered him the big chance 
of going into the new business. He knew 
his mother would agree that the last five 
months of college were utterly unim- 
portant compared to this wonderful op- 
portunity. 

Besides, Joan’s father said a college 
education was all bunk. He had made his 
pile, and he hadn’t got past the first few 
months of high school. So that showed 
you. What Steve wanted was to stop be- 
ing a student, and be a man with a fine 
new job and a wonderful family of in- 
laws. He knew his mother would see it 


as he did. The letter went on. page after 
rhapsodic page. 


More than anything else Boots wanted 
her son to continue thinking of her as he 
always had, somebody to be depended 
upon to see his point of view, and to sup- 
port it against the world if need be. She 
walked the floor, trying to look into the 
future and realize what might grow out 
of this moment which lay before her like 
a seed. 

Then she sat down and wrote what she 
probakiy would not have had the strength 
of character to say if Steve had been 
standing there before her, his eves ardent 
and reproachful. She wrote it like a busi- 
ness letter. 

Dear Steve: 

You and I entered into a gentleman’s 

agreement when you started your college 
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education. We did not draw up any con- 
tract, but we both understood that I was 
investing the money which I had saved 
ill my life to put into something in which 
I had faith. You, for your part, were 
guaranteeing that you would invest four 
years of your time. I have spent all my 
money. and you have spent part of your 
tim me 

What vou have got out of your share 
of this investment has been as large or as 
small as vour own effort. Iam unable to 
alter or change your dividend. Nobody 
but vou can say whether or not it has 
heen worth while. But I am entitled to 
my return from our business partnership. 

If these new friends of yours are worth 
going into business with, they will recog- 
nize that you have a prior commitment, 
which will not be terminated until the 
day after your commencement. If this is 
an honest opportunity, it will wait its 
proper time. 

But whether it waits or not, I insist 
upon my legitimate dividend from my in- 
vestment. All I can get for my money is 
your diploma. I want that. 

Very truly yours, 
Marcella Strong. 


She sent the letter and spent a sleepless 
night. Remembering all the little-boy 
. . the lad 
with the run-over puppy, the nine-year- 
old who had made her a rickety footstool 
for Christmas .. . she nearly sent a wire 
telling him not to read the letter. But 
she didn’t send the wire, and a week went 
by somehow, uncomforted by the con- 
viction that she had done the right thing. 
Two weeks passed without any word. 

When his letter came, it was scrupu- 
lously courteous; it said he would live up 
to his side of the “business bargain.” It 
made no mention of Joan, or the re- 
nounced opportunity. 
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Steves who were gone now 


Joan 


It was a miserable four months for 
both of them. When June came and 
Boots went down for the graduation, 
Steve was formal and tragic as only a 
very young person can be. When she 
asked about Joan he evaded the question 
elaborately to show her how much he had 
been hurt. 


Never once did he call her by her old 


pet-name: she was “Mother,” and the 
word held her at arms’ length. 

Commencement day was probably the 
most forlorn day of her life. At the end 
of it, she had the diploma, which she hail 
said was all she would get from her 
partnership. It was indeed all she had. 

They drove five hundred miles home to- 
gether. Steve was faultless in his attitude 
toward her, but all the old camaraderie 
and confidence had gone. All the fun and 
quickness had gone. 

She told herself: “When we’re home 

. When he finds his work . . . we'll slip 
back into our old life, and all this will be 
forgotten.” 

But that was the summer when jobs 
were hard to find. There was an cnor- 
mous crop of qualified voung men that 
vear, and a very great famine of work. 
Joan’s name was a word left unsaid day 
after day. No letter came from her, and 
whenever Boots screwed up her courage 
and tried to ask, Steve courteously made 
it plain that this was a department in 
which she had no partnership. They had 
both lived up to their bargain, and that 
was finished. 

The dead body of the diploma lay be- 
tween them. 

Towards fall he got a job in a gas sta- 
tion. “A fine thing for a college man,” 
he said. “Well, it’s what you decided, 
Mother.” 


He came home at night, dirty faced and 
tired. He’d look in the mirror and sy, 
“Well, College 3fe 
guished lookin g 

That job there 
others, equally poor. The winter dragged 


» vou're a distin. 
vdural. 


biew up 


ili 
and Were 
along and Steve was getting nowhere, 
Lots of good men were getting nowhere, 
men with more experience and greater re- 
sponsibilities. Steve tried this and that; 
he became a salesman: he became, even, 
a salesman who sticks his foot in doors, 

The breach them had 
only as wide as a sheepskin: now they 
were separated by unploughable acres of 
despair. 


between been 


Then a new girl came to town. This 
one didn’t happen quickly. This one was 
a slow-growing, patient plant: not a 
flower, this love, but something as nour- 
ishing as food. Boots and Elizabeth un- 
derstood each other long before Steve 
saw what was happening to him. 

It wasn’t until the morning of the wed- 
ding that Steve finally got around to 
mentioning Joan. He didn’t say much; 
boys seldom do. But he threw his arm 
roughly around his mother’s shoulder as 
he used to. 

“Well, Boots. vou couldn’t have known 
what vou were doing. But darned if | 
don’t think you saved me for something 
better, when you kept me from having 
the best thing I'd ever known.” 

For the first time in nearly two vears, 
he had called her by her old name. 
Neither of them appeared to notice it, 
but both knew what it meant. 

Boots, by her insistence, had robbed 
him of three things . . . his mother, his 
girl and his job. Two of those losses had 
been made up now. But what about the 
third? 

Elizabeth and Steve had almost as 
hard a time together as he had had alone 
They worried along. bright and grim and 
in love in a mature kind of way. Bui 
Steve couldn’t get on his feet, no matter 
what he tried. And he tried everything 

Then one night they came over an 
told Boots they had made a big decision 
“Pm going to find a job and Steve is go- 
ing to learn insurance. He’s always been 
so good at figures ... we both think this 
is the answer.” 

Certainly nobody had ever understood 
all the ramifications of insurance any bel- 
ter than Steve did. after a few months 
He knew it from every angle. From eve’ 
angle but one. that is. He knew all about 
it, except how to sell it. 

He tried for nearly a vear and he mace 
up his mind that if he couldn’t make 
living at insurance, he was going to giv. 
up complete’'v. Then somebody . . . @ 
reluctant client probably, trying to 
wriggle out of his grasp... gave him the 
name of a professor of English at Teach- 
ers’ College. Steve took a gamble on the 
bus fare and went up to Teachers’ Col: 
lege. He and the professor sat across a 
table and bored into the figures . . . and 
“bored” is no doubt the word. After two 

(Continued on vaye 101) 
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CARILLONIC BELLS. Through the melody 
of these unique, modern bells, many 
churches now extend their ——- 
far beyond the pew. Carillonic Bells 
are brill, may 
dently or in conjunction 

th the organ and are easily in- 
stalled. Reasonably priced. —=_ TOWER MUSIC 
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Beautiful arrangement of a divided 
chancel. McKendree Methodist Church. 


HE Protestants are in for it—in for 

one of the greatest spending sprees 
weve ever known. A little while back it 
that American Protes- 
tantisin had some $300,000,000 to spend 
on new or remodeled churches, come the 
end of the war. Then the figure was 
raised to $500,000,000, and now we hear 
the experts saying that $750,000,000 may 
not be wide of the mark. We’ve never 
had money like that before, for such a 
purpose as this. It’s something to worry 
about. 


was being said 


Something to worry about because it 
can be either all to the good or all to the 
had. What we'll get out of this building 
carnival will be either architectural atroc- 
ities or churches to be proud of. It all 
depends on the building committees and 
the architects, both of whom will be hav- 
ng certain ideas of what’s good and 
that’s bad, both of whom will be certain 
{what they want. 

To find out just “what's in the wind,” 
CuristiaN Heraup has gone to four of 


he country’s leading architects and 
kel certain leading questions. We 


vent, first, to the president of the Church 
\rchitectural Guild of America, Walter 
thomas. He has designed scores of 
hurches that are a credit to his art and 
mofession; other architects say he has 
‘the know how.” When we asked him 
that the average church building com- 
uittee was asking for, in these days of 
teir wealth, he smiled and said: 

“Well, first of all, most of them are 
sking for something bright and new. 
Nine out of ten of the preachers and 
ulding committees I’ve talked to in the 
st few months have been dissatisfied 
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FOUR OF AMERICA’S LEADING CHURCH ARCHITECTS TACKLE THE 
INEVITABLE CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS THAT RISE TO PLAGUE EVERY 


CHURCH BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


THEY DEAL WITH ALTARS AND 


LECTERNS, WINDOWS AND LIGHTING, MEMORIALS, PEWS, OLD TRADI- 
TIONS, STUBBORN NOTIONS—AND A LOT MORE! 


with their old sanctuaries and church- 
school plants; they want something dif- 
ferent, something more useful and if pos- 
sible a little more beautiful. They do 
not want, for instance, another ‘square- 
room - with - curved - pews-and -a- pulpit - 


right-in-the-middle.” They tell me that 





A baptismal font set in a niche makes 
an admirable, lasting memorial. 


this arrangement in the sanctuary did 
not produce the atmosphere of worship 
which they feel so necessary to the con- 
duct of any church. They want a room 
in which a man can't help praying— 
where he can be still and hear the still 
small Voice. Many of them, you see, 
have ‘been around’—they have travelled 
beyond the confines of their own little 
towns and cities, and they have seen 
what can be done with a sanctuary. 
They have seen cathedrals that have 
awed them: they have seen sparkling 


little cathedral-like chapels that inspire 
devotion in Protestant, Catholic and Jew 
—and they want something like that! 

“Many of them say, ‘We want a rose 
window up in front! Good! I like that, 
too. But when I ask them what they will 
put under that window—well, they blush 
and smile and say they hadn’t thought 
about that, very much. There must be 
something under the window, you know. 
A window like that, to be effective, must 
be placed high in the wall, and if you 
place it high you have a great empty 
space beneath it which you can’t leave 
empty. That would be worse than no 
window at all. Do they think they might 
want an altar under it? Well, they've 
never had an altar in this church; it 
would be a radical departure. Some folks 
might even think it is Roman Catholic. 
(Of course, it isn’t. Altars were used 
long before there were any Roman Cath- 
olics, and that Church has no monopoly 
on the altar now!) Usually, they come 
to see that the altar is a No. 1 necessity 
in a sanctuary where beauty is a primary 
consideration. 

“Putting an altar there means a di- 
vided chancel—pulpit on one side, lectern 
on the other. Then they ask the archi- 
tect, ‘Where do we put the organ?’ They 
do not; most of them, want to ‘decorate’ 
that beautiful new chancel with a lot of 
dummy organ-pipes stuck up right where 
they will be sure to catch the eye of the 
audience. They certainly don’t want 
them up there under that window. 
Where to put the organ and the organ- 
pipes? Sometimes it becomes a problem 
as insoluble as that of the irresistible 
force meeting the immovable object. 

“Well, you can put your pipes behind 
a decorative screen. Hide them! Those 
screens, as they are designed today, are 
a real decorative asset to any sanctuary. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Ecclesiastical 
Appointments 


Fine crosses, candlesticks 
and vases in brass as well as 
similar altar appointments 
in sterling silver are now 
available. Designed and cre- 
ated in styles to suit the 
highest taste and purpose, 
these altar pieces are ideal 
as memorials for the church. 


Consult our department of 
Ecclesiastical Appointments 
if you contemplate the pur- 
chase of any piece of brass- 
ware or sterling. You are 
assured of careful attention 
to your request and the 
choice of appointments of 
the finest quality and work- 
manship. 

A complete catalog is now in 
preparation 


Morehouse -Gorham Co. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


|And you can put that organ anywhere 
| you want to put it- Once we were both- 
ered about carrying the organ tones and 
notes truly to the rear of the sanctuary, 
but that day is gone. Sound, thanks to 


modern inventive genius, can now be | 


transmitted perfectly from any position 
or any instrument. 


“Then they usually ask, ‘Where will | 
we put the choir?’ And the choirmaster? | 


They seem a little weary of seeing the 
choirmaster stand up on a platform in 
full view of the congregation, waving his 
arms like a jack-in-the-box: there cer- 
tainly isn’t much reverence or worship in 
that. All right: hide him. Tuck him 
away behind a screen or a curtain. Often 
we solve the problem easily when the or- 
ganist is also the choirmaster: we arrange 
the choir (divided, in the chancel) so 
that the leader can signal one of the 
stronger voices, a tenor or a soprano, for 
instance, and have that tenor or soprano 
in turn set the pace and lead the rest. 

“You will be having weddings in your 
church. Remember that when you come 
to plan your pews. Get a good wide cen- 
ter aisle running from door to. altar. 
Then, when you leave your front doors 
open, the passer-by can look straight 
down the aisle and see the cross and the 
altar. Have you many 
people stop on the street to look into 
Roman Catholic churches?  They’re 
planned that way! 

“Lighting is quite a problem: it must 
be worked. out Nothing is 
worse than a church in which you can’t 
see. Hand a man a hymnbook with the 
hymns printed in small type and then 
dim the lights so he couldn’t even read 


noticed how 


carefully. 


large type, and you'll probably never see | 


that man in your church again. I’ve met 
some committees who ask me to install 
in the new church an old chandelier that 


hung down from the middle of the ceiling | 
in the old church; it’s a sort of relic to be | 


preserved at all costs. 

“To me, the only good thing about the 
old chandeliers is that they were up near 
the ceiling. We have much better light- 


ing systems now. I like the clearstory— | 


that arrangement in the roof of the 
church that provides for windows high 
above the congregation. It’s especially 
good when the stained-glass windows are 
of such nature as to withhold light from 
outside. The lights overhead can be 
dimmed or brightened, according to the 
needs of the service going on below. Of 
all abominations in church architecture, 
the worst, to me, is a church that is pitch 
dark at high noon. 

“Speaking of windows, we run into a 
lot of difficulties here. Windows cost 
money—good windows cost money, and 
if you’re not going to put in good money 
for them, don’t put in any at all! 


“As a matter of fact, a lot of churches | 


would do well to wait awhile before put- 
ting in windows and completing their 
new buildings. Over in Europe, you 


know, a cathedral is never finished; it’s | 


almost an unwritten law that there must 
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Made with an 
Wnseen Material... 


IDEALISM 


Ideals are inherent in the construction 
of each Moller organ. And, thoug! 
ideals are invisible in substance, thei: 
presence ina Miller instrument is not 
wholly imperceptible to a discerning 
mind. 


The 


leather, wood—tell in their quality 


materials themselves—metals, 


that they are chosen with a discrin 
inating knowledge that does not hesi- 
tate at infinite trouble. 


The sight of a Méller organ—the 

design, cabinets, hand-wrought carv- 
| ings, the infallible precision of intri- 

cate, inner details—these speak of 

hands that work with immeasuralle 
| patience and a knowingness thor- 
oughly achieved. 


Audibly, the tones of a Maller organ 
—the glowing swell of sound, the 

lucid accuracy—are evidence that in 
| their making lies a loving care for per- 
fection stronger than the demands of 
Maller skill, lighted 
by idealism, is true artistry in its full- 


mere necessity. 


est sense. 


The engineering skill and design fa- 
cilities of M. P. Maller are available 
to the church and its architect now. 
Write us for full particulars of this 
service to you. 





SD OUh ee ACCOR OL CL Latha eY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Member: The Associated Organ Builders of America 
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always be workmen working on the house 
of God, improving it, beautifying it. To 
me, the most uninteresting church struc- 
ture in the world is Salisbury. And why? 
Because Salisbury was built in one gen- 
eration. The most beautiful churches 
over there are those upon which several 
generations lavished their artistry. They 
didn’t rush it! 

“[ think it wise to get the shell of your 
church the way you want it. Get the 
general outline in place. Dress it up 
later. Emphasize a few of the major fea- 
tures, and let the rest come later. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day—and neither was a 
cht ‘ch. 

“No. Till take that back. Some 
churches were built in a day. And they 
look it!” 

Bruce E. Wenner is the senior member 
of Wenner and Fink, consultants to the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture. He thought a moment when we 
asked him about the most common er- 
rors made by church committees who 
want the wrong thing; then he snapped 
off fourteen of them, counting on his fin- 
vers as he went: 

“Too many committees want to build 
on preconceived ideas. That’s fatal. Each 
building situation and problem has to be 
studied carefully before any idea is sug- 
vested. Approach it with an open mind. 

“Many have ‘orchid appetites on dan- 
delion incomes.’ Select a simple architec- 
tural style unless you have enough 
money to finance the elaborate. 

“They want to ‘pitch’ their floors, 
like a theater door, so that ‘everybody 
can see.’ But pitched floors are of little 
use in a church so far as visibility is con- 
cerned, when women wear trick hats. 
Set the altar and the pulpit high enough 
so that you don’t have to pitch the floor. 

“Stay away from curved pews. The 
church is for worship, not for theatricals. 
Use pews. not opera chairs. Pews permit 
more flexibility of seating, and ease of 
standing and sitting. Pews are quieter 
than chairs. 

“Keep the church rectangular in shape. 
Avoid the old baseball-diamond plan, 
with the preacher at bat! 

“Avoid the center pulpit unless you 
want to make the sermon more impor- 
tant than the worshipper’s contact with 
his God. Let the church be cross-cen- 
tered. No matter how much we love our 
minister, we do not worship him. Let us 
worship God! 

“Avoid the tighting fixture company’s 
delight: the illuminated cross. Let the 
cross be beautiful and dignified, not the- 
atrical or over-dramatic or cheapened by 
trick lighting effects. 

“Heating should not be of the ‘toe- 
toasting” variety. Keep the air flowing 
in gentle circulation, and keep the heat 
down off the ceiling. Provide for present 
and future cooling. Watch the possibility 
of aggravating, cold-producing drafts. 

“Windows of ‘art’ glass made by in- 
efficient local men whom ‘we’d like to 
help out.’ usually turn out very, very 
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...to lighten 
a thousand hearts 





“The music of the bells, 
Falling at intervals 
Upon the ear in cadence sweet!” 


Cfor generations fine bells have been a cherished and enduring 
(though costly) memorial. Now, even quite small communities may 
afford this gloriously evocative music. In the new Liberty Carillon, 


science has caught forever the stirring tones of the great bell towers. 


However limited your budget or your tower accommodations, a fine 
Liberty Carillon is probably within your reach and means. And should 


you prefer traditional cast bells, we supply the world’s finest. 


For complete information, simply write for our free Booklet: 
The Heart of A Bell. It will help you reach an informed decision. 
Send for it today. 


uuperty (elev Inc. 


CARILLON HEADQUARTERS 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 17, N.Y. 


CARILLON DESIGNERS * BUILDERS * CONSULTANTS 





CREATORS OF AUDIBLE MEMORIAL SHRINES 














































































































































































































































































































badly. If the architecture calls for good 
glass, it should be good glass and the 


window should be done properly, by good on 
artists. _ 
“Some committees feel they can save lars 
money on the roof: ‘Let’s put on a tha 
cheaper roof; it won’t matter up there.’ aie 
But it will! A cheap roof is never cheap a 
in the long run. Put on a real roof, and che 
forget it. this 
“Bring in an expert when you come to tha 
planning your church-school rooms. Too Ma 
many amateurs have planned too many tha 
educational monstrosities. 
“You might get rid of old memorials tha 
by listing them on a tablet; it’s better to ae 
replace them entirely if you can. hav 
“Stay away from big areas of folding, mn 
rolling or movable walls. Better plan for tha 
two services instead of one, rather than cost 
subject your congregation to the confu- tees 
sion, noise and general hubbub of moving thal 
your walls around. alee 
. d “Last but not least: Take your time!” is tl 
Designe for Group Use William Heyl Thompson has done wires 
some fine churches; he is working right oe 
The Bausch & Lomb LRM Balopticon is themselves to supplement their talks, | "OW on a new million-dollar church plant viet 
designed to project equally clear, bril- Write for catalog and complete informa- | for southern New Jersey, and he seems to om 
liant screen pictures from either lantern tion, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., | be getting along beautifully with the “I h 
slides or opaque materials such as maga- Rochester 2, N. Y. building committee. He is optimistic for | 


zine clippings, photographs, books or ate ; ; ce 
even hobby specimens. Because of this BAUSCH ed LOMB about building committees: y 
flexibility and because of its simplicity of “They’re better than they used to be. eed 
operation, members of Sunday school ESTABLISHED 1853 Most of them are showing an encourag- lhe 
classes or discussion groups can easily 














: faa ing open-mindedness. They start out by mid 
make up their own programs of illustra- cee : ? es adul 
tive material and project the pictures saying frankly that there’s a lot they buil 

don’t know about it, and that’s why they sul 

called in the architect. There are a lot of light 

younger churchmen on modern building xan 

committees, and that is all to the good. light 

Youth is original and daring: they base the 

their buildings on their needs rather than in 

on the architecture of the past. thro 

“The thing that bothers me most is 7 

MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT that so many churches asking for re- nw 

: s ; modeling designs have so little to work pose 

Now is the time to plan a completely modern sound on. Their old structures are so bad that ing : 

system for your church—all in one compact, easily there isn’t much of anything an architect mag 

operated, central control unit. This ELECTRON | can do with them. Many of them, for quar 

BELL master control board operates your tower instance, fight to keep old memorial win- Just 

trumpets for inspiring chime and organ recordings, sti _ — ee wee vate 

permits speakers to be added for voice reinforcement is sure to omy, Brother Jones gore toe sich 

See abe a. oe EROS : : ¥ : window fifty years ago, and it’s sacred to prov 

and individual hearing aids. Our engineering depart- ' en hd eae er 

ment will be glad to give free consultation on your pclapeates Hea sc ottayreaealpe Rin Ne “hi 

Se 5 . : ay new church!’ But if you try to put it in fecte 

problems. Standard or custom-made units will be + new cach, Gat ane th ts coe usin; 

planned to meet your particular needs. before you start. It might have been an ited 

, asset to the old church; it is plain cye- ie. 

PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SET ’ rs sore in the new. We get around that, builc 

sometimes, by suggesting that the ‘sa- mate 

Ideal for indoor and outdoor use where cred’ window be put in a little chape! at have 

110 V, 60 C current can be used. Records H oe the side of the sanctuary. popu 
up to 16” may be played at either 33% or i 4 “Many committees say, ‘We want stri 
78 RPM. The microphone can be used at Gothic” They want Gothie because wit 

the same time as the records. Send for ba they’ve seen a Gothic church somew|iere great 

further information about this ELEC- 2 Fo nesta ; ane “a 

TRON BELL PORTABLE ADDRESS — | that was a gem, and they feel that the § ass 

SET. Write for brochure “On Wings of only way to get a gem oe SN - = ! 

Sound” with information about Tower ae : i when they come to consider the cost of build 
Chimes, Pulpit phones, and installations. Q&S. 7 Pee that Gothic gem, they turn pale. I think a 

We also carry a full line of bell, carillon ; ‘ ee sometimes that we will be forced to turn tri 

and chime recordings. Reet to more simple, modern structures in our Inte 

churches, for the simple reason that so wilt | 
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“Sometimes they say to me, ‘We saw a 
little church in Illinois, a year or so ago, 
that cost only twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, and if they can build a church like 
that for that money, so can we.” But— 
perhaps they can’t. It may be that this 
was a stone church—and that stone was 
cheap in that vicinity and expensive in 
this. Maybe there was a brickmaker in 
that Illinois church who gave the brick. 
Maybe labor was cheaper then, when 
that church was built, than it is now. 

“One thing we’ve all got to realize is 
that everything is costlier now than it 
was before the war. Material and labor 
have shot pretty high, and probably will 
not come down for some time. A church 
that cost $25,000 ten years ago can easily 
cost $50,000 now. Some of the commit- 
tees ve met don’t seem to understand 
that. 

“Another problem that causes trouble 
is the problem of light. That seems to be 
secondary to many committees; it is pri- 
mary to the architect. Recently I de- 
signed a chapel for a famous boys’ school, 

d from the headmaster I learned this: 
he boys in this school don’t go much 
for a dark chapel. They don’t like dim- 
ness; they want plenty of light.’ Right! 
Youngsters are lively, alert, wide-awake. 
They don’t like being put to sleep in the 
middle of the day. And I don’t believe 
adults like that, either. So I advise 
building committees to keep their glass 
light, as transparent as possible. You 
can still get color in your windows with 
light glass. Don’t make it a morgue. Let 
the light in. Nothing is more beautiful 
in a church than sunlight streaming 
through the color of a window. 

“Committees these days are interested 
in what they call ‘new materials.’ I sup- 
pose they have been led to that by read- 
ing advertising and ‘prophetic’ articles in 
magazines, which say that there are huge 
quantities of breathless new materials 
just waiting to be used. Don’t be fooled 
by that. Strictly speaking, there are no 
new materials at all. There are only im- 
proved old materials. Glass block? Well, 
it will be years before that is really per- 
fected for church use; besides, we’ve been 
using glass block for some time, in lim- 
ited quantities. 

“We may be using more steel in church 
buildings in the future, but otherwise our 
materials will be about the same as we 
have always used. Cinder block will be 
popilar: it is possible to build your whole 
structure of cinder block now, and face it 

But for the 
er part, stone, brick, good wood and 
glass are still the best. There is some- 
thing solid and eternal about a church 
bui! ing, or should be; you build it to last 
stone and brick last! Don’t be 


an 


with a brick veneer later. 


ore jt 
st 


“alia 


tricsed into going ‘modern’ in a hurry, 
into using a lot of fancy gewgaws that 
will he completely out of date five years 
from now. Build that which will not be 
‘dated’ before your children reach 21!” 

Harry Leslie Walker is probably as 


highly respected in the profession as any 
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6000 Churches Can’t Be Wrong! 


BEFORE YOU SELECT YOUR CHURCH ORGAN, ask 
yourself: 
WHY have more than 6000 churches bought the Hammond 
Organ? 


WHY, since its introduction, has the Hammond Organ 
been chosen by more churches than all other compara- 
ble instruments combined ? 


WHY, when thorough investigations and comparisons are 
made, is the Hammond Organ almost invariably the 
choice of churches both large and small? 


You owe it to your church to learn the answers to these questions. 
These churches bought the Hammond Organ because it brought 
them the utmost in beautiful church tones and in the number of 
tones available. And today, the new Hammond Organ is an even 
finer instrument than ever before, with greatly increased richness and 
beauty of tone. Too, it offers you many other exclusive advantages: 


A complete organ at low cost—The 
two manuals and pedal keyboard of 
the Hammond Organ make available 
every musical combination desired — 
completeness at low cost unmatched 
by any comparable instrument. 


Cathedral quality —In even the small- 
est churches the Hammond Organ can 
have the rich, ringing beauty usually 
associated with a massive cathedral. 
Where natural reverberation is lack- 
ing it can be provided by the self- 
contained ‘‘reverberation control,” an 
exclusive Hammond feature. 


Easy installation—No structural 
changes, no special architectural pro- 
visions negessary. Installation adds 
practically nothing to the cost of the 
Hammond Organ. Easily movable 
whenever necessary. 


Negligible maintenance cost—The 
Hammond Organ never requires tun- 
ing, is always ready to play in any 
weather. Service failures are practic- 
ally eliminated . . . maintenance and 
operating costs negligible. 


Hear the new Hammond Organ 
now at your dealer’s. 


Hammond Instrument Co., 
2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning 
Hammond Organs, and my dealer's name. 


Name 
Street 


City State 





HAMMOND ORGAN 


MORE THAN 6000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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is the perfect 
memorial 


A beautiful memorial Bible 
for use in pews, Bible classes, 
and Sunday Schools. Printed 
on excellent Bible paper— 
King James (Authorized) 
Version, self-pronouncing. 
Presentation page and six- 
teen pages of maps in four 
colors. Size, 413% x 73% inches. 
Bound in durable cloth with 
round corners and red edges. 


No. 100 —$1.50 


Other styles of Winston 
Bibles listed in the Bible 
catalog available on request. 


Type Specimen 


Christ’s sermon on the mount. 


31 It hath been said, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a eee of divorcement: 

32 But I say unto you, That who- 
soever shall put away his wife, sav- 
ing = the cause of fornication, caus- 
eth her to commit adultery: and 
whosoever shall marry her that is 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


at lelfedat i) 
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| church architect in America, both by his | 


= 


| fellow architects and by churchmen wor- | 
| shipping in buildings he has planned and | 
seen through from ground-breaking to | 


| over the place. 


| cost money 


tower. He too is thinking of the future 
more than the past. 
than one 
Gothic slave: 
many 


Gothic edifice, but 
church building commit- 
he says, “ 


“Too 
tees,” 
hurry to spend their money without giv- 
ing real thought to the future. I was re- 
cently called in to remodel an old church 
plant that looked as though it had been 
planned by the inmate of an insane asy- 
lum. It was one of those half-round, 
half-square affairs that just ambled all 


like Topsy—it ‘just growed.’ 
mittee wanted to make further addi- 
tions, in even worse directions, and they 
were a bit excited when I suggested that 
they tear the whole thing down and start 
all over again. That, they said, would 
It would. But not as much 
money as they thought, when they dis- 
covered that they could build one unit 
at a time. 
“There 
change or 


are rooms you can’t 
remodel. There are some 
church plants that are architecturally be- 
yond hope. 
great favor to get rid of them. 

“Now there sections of 
church that standard. Assembly 


some 


are some 


are 


halls, for instance, are pretty much alike; | 


all you want here is seating room and a 
platform or a stage. Sunday-school 
rooms are pretty much alike; there are 
only certain things you can do here. But 
the sanctuary—that’s something else 
again. That isn’t just another room. It 
isn’t a lecture hall; it isn’t a concert hall 
or a theater. It must have a distinctive 
shape, form, color and fittings. It must 


have a form that will not only lend com- 


| fort, but which will be particularly fitted 
| for the all-important act of religious wor- 


ship. It must be arranged with a sharp 


|eye to the conduct of the religious serv- 


ice; what we have to consider here first of 
all is the possible dramatic or spiritual 


|effect of this room on the worshipping 
| congregation. 


“This is a place for worship only. It is 


|not a place for pageants or motion pic- 


| tures. 


I was asked recently to plan win- 
dows that could be ‘screened quickly 
with dark shades or blinds so we can 
show movies in the church auditorium.’ 
I refused to do that. That, to my mind, 
is not what a sanctuary is for, and I will 
not ruin the otherwise attractive and 
worship-inspiring architecture of this 
room in the interest of movies or stereop- 
tican slides! Let them be shown some- 
where else! 

“Generally, this sanctuary or 
jauditorium should be longer 
| wide, and higher than it is wide. 
| should, by all means, have one center of | 
| interest, one focal-point that will draw 
(Continued on page 45) 


He has built more | 
he is no| 


seem in an almost frantic | 


It had been added to in | 
| all directions, as new needs arose. It was | 


The com- | 


We’d be doing posterity a | 


church | 
than it is | 
And it | 





Announcing. ae 


first 

book 
in 
its 


field 


Tay 
a) 


This is a simply written, complete treatment of the 


philosophy and _ practice 
the church. 


of visual education in 


William L. Rogers, Executive Secretary, The Re- 
ligious Film Association, and Paul H. Vieth, Horace 
Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale Uni- 
versity, present a competent, practical discussion in 
eleven chapters: 


Historical Backgrounds 

Visual Education: Its Meaning and Value 
Types of Visual Aids 

Seeing and Worshipping 

Visualizing Bible Teaching 

Visual Aids to Missionary Education 
Sight and Insight in Human Relations 
Sunday Evening Programs with Pictures 
Visual Aids for Training Workers 
Making Your Own Visual Aids 

Building the Church Program 


224 pages. 38 illustrations. $2.00 


AND THIS DIFFERENT BOOK 


on returning servicemen— 





Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches, says: “‘In this book the author 
tells us, clearly and authoritatively, how we can and 
cannot help those who bear the physical and emo- 
tional wounds of war.” A pastor says: “I like Greet 
the Man and shall promptly recommend it to all and 
sundry because it is written by a man who knows 
what he is talking about, and because the author is 
one of those rare souls who speaks of persons rather 
than problems. It is heartening to read something 
about servicemen that really makes sense.” 


218 pages. $1.50 


At your own book dealer or 


The Christian Education Press 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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le 
Ge 
ee. 


HEY brought the music of Home to 
Anzio, Leyte and to Okinawa. And with 
the music, because miracles in electron- 
ics and film projection had been worked 
in wartime laboratories, they were able to 
bring pictures in sound and color to all 
those remote corners of the earth where 
millions of our young men and women 
fought Freedom’s battle. 

Heavenly music by famous choirs, bells 
that first tolled their deep song in dis- 
tant lands and the mighty organ’s thun- 
derous praise no longer know barriers of 
time or space or the wealth of congrega- 
tions. Wherever our people gather for 
worship, there they may know and be 
inspired by these war-proven sight and 
sound highest-quality 


devices: 16mm 
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Simpie arrangement for motion-picture projection in a small church auditorium. Draping the screen minimizes natural light. 


sound motion pictures, slides and _ slide- 
films, high-fidelity recordings and a wide 
range of sound systems suitable for either 
the little church in the vale or a metro- 
politan cathedral. 

Not for inspiration alone, though it is 
a mighty force, but also for those essen- 
tials of recreational interest and commu- 
nity activity are our churches now turn- 
ing toward widespread use of these audio 
and visual tools. They are remembering 
that Thomas Edison’s first concept of the 
motion picture was as a means of world- 
wide learning through visual education. 


Our church boards and pastors have 
learned from the armed forces that 
“those who see educational films learn 


more and remember longer.” and that 


The use of motion pictures is be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the Church’s education program. 
Mr. Coelln presents specific data 
on the proper installation of such 
equipment. 


ALL SKETCHES BY CLARENCE NEWTON, ARCHITECT 


“film 


mand 


increase interest, 
attention and 


the audience (i.e., 


showings com- 


cause members of 
the congregation or 
Sunday-school class) to want to learn 
more.” 

Knowing these things and already fa- 
vored by a far-advanced program for the 
production of their own visual materials 


among the denominations, our 


various 
churches will now want to prepare sol- 
idly and sensibly for the regular and 
convenient use of sound and pictures for 
the betterment of all phases of its pro- 
gram. Good architectural pre-planning 
is the first element in the permanent use 
of visual aids wherever new church con- 
struction is contemplated. 

But the simplest basic rule of all is a 
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Je) ye) YA 
PROJECTOR 
“AND STAND 


Cross-section of film projection arrangement in a small church auditorium. 


attitude towards sound 
and pictures as aids to Christian educa- 


tion or as a means of better serving the 


common-sense 


community spirit. Valuable and essential 
as these tools may become, they achieve 
their true purpose only when they are 
made convenient, easy to use, unobtru- 
sive and in every way helpful to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended in vari- 
ous aspects of the program. They are 
aids, not substitutes. 

Planning in the architectural phase of 
new church construction will not involve 
any vast changes. These are provisions 


which must be made in any church for 
the satisfactory use of sight and sound 
materials: 

Electrical facilities: Assuming that the 
church, whether rural or urban, is served 
by electricity, this is largely a matter of 
placing outlets where projectors ought to 
be and of checking the type of current 
served with the requirements of the vari- 
ous projectors contemplated. 
of projector and sound 
speakers: Definite rules of room. size, 
length of throw, screen size ratios and 
placement of the speaker for best hear- 


Placement 


The viewing angle, or boundary of satisfactory seating area, in relation to the 
screen must be limited to 30 degrees. Picture width should be 1/6 distance from 
last row of seats. First row should not be closer to screen than twice its width. 


seating area 


boundary of 
seating area 


\\I 


projector 


S 
Y 


= SIMA 


NS 


ABLE 
ROJECTOR 


WAAAY 


7 TENSION 
COROS 


Sv Ek|k.}n” COQ AQ ALY’ 


Z 
j 
Z 
Z 
g 


PLAN FoR Aup!tToRIUM 


Floor plan of the same arrangement 
shown in cross-section above. 


ing conditions are to be followed. 
will be outlined later in this article 


1 eV 


Satisfactory acoustics: There is 

eral understanding of minimum: require- 
ments for good hearing condition: 

most churches. Sound conditioning 
quired for good reproduction of filn 
recordings need not be a special prob 
if the church 
school 


auditorium or Sund 
for res 
services they will be adequate. If they 
are not. the church board will wisely plan 
for their immediate improvement. ‘ 
hearing conditions in a well-treated 
will then be largely a matter of good 
equipment for reproduction and careful 
placement of the speakers or sound re- 
producers. 


rooms are favorable 


] 
rO0Od 


room 


and 
lities 


Adequate ventilation: At all ti ie- 
for all purposes, the church faci 
must be provided with either natural or 
artificial ventilation. Only when win- 
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for example 16mm sound motion-picture 


JSPEAKER : : oe ; 
A projectors, require a minimum of 1,000 








watts. In a special room set aside for 
visual aids, recommended are two outlets 
| Sceeen | at the front and two outlets at the rear, 


fused for and delivering 15 to 20 amperes 
and 120 volts. Where rural 
ditions differ, consult the maker of such 
equipment for specially adapted units. 
Better is 1500 watts at these outlets. 
Picture size is an 


power con- 












important 
Society of Motion Picture 

standards recommend that a 
picture width equal to one sixth of the 

distance from the farthest 

‘2 to the position be 
ORTABLE 


PROJECTOR 
ANO STAND 


con- 
sideration. 
Engineers’ 
row of seats 


screen adopted for 
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| MVS 


EXTENSION 
(——- —- 
\ PORTABLE 
* PROJECTOR 


—<—< = 
PROJECTOR 
SPEAKERS 


How to arrange the Sunday-school 


classroom for motion-picture projec- 
tion, as discussed in the article. Above: 
A general view. Right: Floor plan. 

















other darkening materials, thus inter- 
will there be any special need for venti- 
lation. 

Provisions for equipment: 
projector equipment should be made as 
unobtrusive and be as out of the way as 
possible. Similarly, the projection screen 
must be conveniently available; when 
not in use, it should be easily removable. 
Since all this type of equipment is high- 










ly portable and is becoming more so, 
this is less a problem than it seems. Size 
limm sound projectors, of the mazda 
type, are entirely fireproof and require 
uo special booth. But in churches 
uch a convenient room for storage 
ad showing might well be provided at 






new 

























' the rear of the auditorium. In the loft 
area above the chancel, provision might 
be made for a roll-case to house a com- 

vy pletely automatic electric screen. Speak- 
es can be mounted, as in the case of 

1- food public-address systems, behind well- 

° laced grilles. In general, the equipment 

in BS easily adapted to the church plans. 

e- Darkening the room: Picture projec- 

or fllon requires a fair degree of room dark- 

iF ess: as Complete elimination as possible 

y- natural daylight conditions. Most 

ar film programs in Northern states will 

ey fake place during evening hours: but 
an ffthere is a highly useful place for visual 
od elucation in the Sunday school and that 

m §ull require darkening of windows. In 

od Bile summertime and particularly in the 

ful BSuthern states. it will be necessary to 
re- fake provision for “darkening,” i.e., cur- 

lining the windows to eliminate natural 
ind Baylight. 

ties J In general, drapes have proven to be 

or §e most widely acceptable means of 

ine J/kening in the auditorium or Sunday 
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dows must be covered with draperies or 


fering with a natural supply of fresh air, 


In general, 


aa O ae 


a | eda ae 


school. Alternatives are: double win- 
offered for this 
purpose, shadow-boxing of the projection 
screen and other methods. Not all the 
light in the auditorium, but that 
affecting the screen surface is directly in- 
volved. Total darkness is equally unde- 
sirable, for it will cause eyestrain from the 
contrast of the brilliantly lighted screen. 

These six general 
basic 


dow-shades especially 


only 


will 
introduction for the 
board member and the 
Provide for 
when 


considerations 
serve as a 
architect. 
electrical outlets 
determined 


pastor, 
convenient 
you have where pro- 
jection equipment will be located: place 
the equipment, wherever possible, where 
it is out of sight and out of mind of the 
audience. Because and 
perfect ventilation are essential through- 
out the church building, they will serve 
the audio-visual program equally well. 
If not, they must be provided as first 


prerequisites. Then, in new 


good acoustics 


buildings or 
old, dispose of connecting wiring between 
projector amplifier and speaker by con- 
cealed conduits, make provision for con- 
cealing the screen and speakers and plan 
for adequate darkening where local con- 
ditions indicate a need for daylight show- 
ings. These are general conditions: let 
us turn to the specifics. 

Projection rules for satisfactory use of 
visua: and sound aids are 
Further 
special committees 
tasks by the 
time 


now maturing. 


deveiopment of standards by 
assigned to these 
armed war- 
has now made it possible to cite 
some specific suggestions which may well 
be taken as guiding principles by the ar- 
chitect and church building committee: 

1. Projection equipment in general use, 


forces during 








projection. When the screen is placed 
on the chancel, for example, it should be 
carried well back so that 


not sit too closely to the picture. 


observers do 
Sitting 
too closely. the image does not 
enough fine detail to 
sharp at that distance and the spectator 
experiences a type of eyestrain caused by 
the instinctive attempt of the brain and 
eye muscles to focus a sharper picture 
It is there- 


nee nebo r of 


screen 


contain appear 


than is present on the screen. 
that no 
seated 


fore recommended 


closer to the 


the audience be 
screen than twice the picture width. 

To fill the screen exactly, the 
is moved either forward or backward and 
the proper 


proje ctor 


lens 


selected 


oly ed. 


from which 


equipment is 
according to the 
Finally. the * 
spectators in the 
ture must be 


conditions 1D 
viewing angle” 
2 1 
audience see the pi 
considered. In a 
wide room this is particularly important 


carefully 


since S.M.P.E. recommendations have 
found that the viewing angle. or boun 
dary of satisfactory seating area, in rela- 
tion to the screen position should be 
distinctly limited to 30 degrees. This 


condition is approximately fulfilled when 


no row of seats is longer than its dis- 


tance from the screen. 
Selection of the screen surface has been 
an important 


spect. 


consideration in this. re- 
Either of two types are 


available: 


generally 
a matt surface, or flat painted 
or treated and the familiar 
beaded screen which has a surface 
ered with fine glass beads. These 
reflect light internally and direct it by 
refraction so that the largest proportion 
of light is returned in the direction from 
which it came. Screen makers who offer 
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surface, 
CcOV- 


beads 


both types without price advantage, in 
most cases insist that the beaded surface 
is most generally satisfactory in all ex- 
cept extremely wide auditoriums. 
darkening 
Evening services, where outer darkness 
prevails, will require little care in this 
respect. Then minimum lighting facili- 
ties should be provided to mark the exits 
and to light the aisles. Room lighting, 
dim and shielded from reflection on the 


screen, 


3. Provisions for rooms. 


can be maintained to about one- 
tenth foot-candle and an aura of light 
from behind and around the edge of the 
screen will help to relieve the sharp con- 
trast between the picture and the room, 
thus preventing eyestrain. 

Darkening have resolved 
toward drapes for many reasons. They 
are less expensive, more decorative and 
more appropriate to the room. They can 
be pulled across a window area by one 
of several satisfactory track systems com- 
mercially available. They serve a double 
purpose of providing maximum darkness 
and an additional sound absorption sur- 


face. 


provisions 


In the latter case, this additional sound 
absorption area may provide a deadening 
effect in exceptional cases and should be 
checked. But in general, drapes are the 
most economical and presently satisfac- 
tory means of darkening rooms for visual 
This is particularly true in 
the case of Sunday-school rooms. Smaller 
windows, where basement rooms are used 
for Sunday schools, are easily treated in 


education. 


this decorative way. 

Drapes should be hung far enough 
away from the window surface to provide 
a flow of air, when outside ventilation is 
There will be little light leak- 
age when proper length has been allowed. 

An alternative suggested is that of a 
shadow-box framework surrounding the 
screen surface and shielding it from the 
daylight reflections. This has many ad- 


required. 


vantages in warmer climes and permits 
less window darkening, more air, and a 
fairly satisfactory picture under average 
daylight conditions. Such screens were 
widely used in the armed forces and in 
industry during the past few years where 
other provisions were impossible. 

Specific data on screen use and selec- 
tion follows: 

$. Projection screens for the church 
auditorium: in smaller auditoriums, a 
wall and ceiling roll-type screen, per- 
manently hung in a concealed position 
above the chancel if possible, to be pulled 
down as needed or electrically operated 
control, is recommended. 
These are made up to a 12-foot width 
only. 


by remote 


In larger auditoriums, these circum- 
stances should be considered: (a) Can 
the screen be mounted for permanent 
(fixed) installation at the front of the 
auditorium as in motion-picture theaters? 
Few church designs will permit the con- 
cealment of such a large permanent fix- 
ture. (b) More likely, the screen will 
have to be moved after use. Under these 
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conditions, an electrical roll-type screen 
is available up to 12-foot widths but in 
the larger auditorium where even greater 
sizes may be advisable, a rope and pulley 
arrangement carrying the screen into a 
loft above, may be possible. Where these 
conditions do not prevail, a folding port- 
able screen is the only alternative. Con- 
venient storage facilities will be an asset 
in this event. 

5. Good sound reproduction: This im- 
plies proper placement of speakers as well 
as adequate room acoustics. Two posi- 
tions will “beam” the sound most satis- 


SCREEN 5 


Pe arto: 
SS mean 


When darkening the room is not prac- 
ticable, a shadow box around the 
screen will permit showing of pictures. 


factorily to the audience. Speakers can 
either be placed at a midway parallel to 
the screen at each side or a single speaker 
(in smaller auditoriums) may be placed 
on a stand centered beneath the screen 
on the chancel. In general, they need not 
be hung at any height in the room but— 
most important—they should be placed to 
beam the sound at the heads of the audi- 
ence in the most direct line and in the 
greatest spread possible. Common sense 
and a little testing will go a long way 
in determining the best 
sound reproducers. 

Public-address equipment will not work 
for the reproduction of motion-picture 
sound. Its frequency range is not great 
enough nor is it designed for this pur- 
pose. Both speakers for public address 
and projection purposes may be placed in 
similar positions, however, and generally 
may be concealed by a decorative grille 
arrangement. This need not be done in 
meeting rooms or Sunday-school class- 
rooms where portability is the first con- 
sideration. 

Quality standards in the selection of 
equipment will serve as the best guiding 
principle in the whole matter of good 
sound reproduction. For without the 
wide range and clarity of quality equip- 
ment, no amount of preparation or place- 
ment can make up for inferior and lim- 
ited speakers or amplifiers. 

Architectural considerations 
ized: Suit 


position for 


summar- 
visual aids to basic church 


plans but make provisions for electrical 
outlets and for conduits required to bring 
speaker cords from projection locations 
to the most likely speaker positions. 
Consult the maker’s own specialists for 
expert advice in such matters. 

Building facilities may provide for a 
booth arrangement if convenient, though 
it is not essential for fire conditions, 
Such a room will serve to store both 
equipment and a film library as well as 
minimum accessories, such as a rewinder 
and splicer. Portable equipment, not 
permanent, is the general rule. A port- 
able booth arrangement may serve for 
buildings already in use. 

The church will require a combination 
slide and slidefilm projector as well as 
sound motion-picture equipment. Projec- 
tion problems for slides are simpler but 
the same general rules apply for screen 
sizes, room arrangements and darkening. 
Simplicity of operation and economy in 
materials are basic advantages of slides 
and filmstrips. Sound motion-picture 
equipment, 16mm, is similarly easy to 
operate and youngsters can be trained for 
this task. 

The entire field of visual education is 
advancing rapidly. Its rules change as 
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A portable projection booth is al- 
ways desirable—for appearance, con- 
venience and fire prevention. 
advances in equipment design — are 
achieved but its advantages for educa- 
tional and recreational purposes only in- 
crease. 

As our world returns to normal after 
these years of war and social upheaval, 
there is a great responsibility before our 
churches for the re-establishment of the 
community spirit and of family living. 
Returning veterans, transplanted work- 
ers, and the ebb and flow of millions of 
citizens between both oceans present tre- 
mendous problems in social reorganiza- 
tion. The rock of faith and the lighted 
tower of the Church which stands upon 
it, are symbols of a better tomorrow to 
these restless millions. Tried and tested 
tools of visual education can serve our 
churches well in their great work. 
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YOU’RE GOING TO BUILD A CHURCH! 


(Continued from page 40) 


the eve and the mind, and hold them. I 
am old fashioned enough, personally, to 
believe that the Cross should be that 
focal-point and center. The Cross, set 
high. well back from the congregation, 
and highly placed, where it will force the 
worshipper to look up. Certainly it seems 
wrong to put the pulpit in the middle of 
the platform, and try to make that the 
center. The minister isn’t the most im- 
portant person in this room; God is. The 
choir should never be placed where it 
draws attention from the Cross; this isn’t 
a room for a lecture or for operatic sing- 
ing. It’s a church. Plan it that way. 

“Especially during the high points of 
the service, the light should not be too 
strong. Let the ceiling be darkened; let 
the Cross be lighted. Let the lights 
around the congregation be dimmed dur- 
ing the sermon, and a little spot of light 
thrown on the pulpit and the preacher. 

“There are many details to be consid- 
ered in the other arrangements of the 
church, but those details are different 
with every congregation, and I think 
must be considered separately and alone 
by each congregation. The placing of a 
communion table, for instance, depends 
much upon the variety of worship em- 
ploved. Many of these details must be 
left to the minister: he has to arrange 
and manage his services, and he knows 
what he needs! 

“Memorials have bothered me. too, 
but not too much. The best way to get 
around installing an old, out-of-place me- 
morial in a new church is to suggest that 
those interested give a new memorial. 
Instead of trying to keep an old window, 
suggest to the family that they give a 
chapel or a chapel window as a continu- 
ing memorial. Or that they give a new 
communion table to take the place of the 
old one, which is probably much the worse 
for wear anyway. Or to give a whole 
new set of chancel furniture, or an altar 
vase, to do in the new church what the old 
window did in the old. It usually works. 

“But in the end, most of these prob- 
lems turn turn out to be small problems 
after all. What we want—what both the 
architect and the committees all want— 
is a room in which to worship. If we 
keep that end constantly in mind, all 
these lesser problems evaporate, sooner 
or later. Let me put it this way: Once, I 
walked into the Pantheon in Paris with 
Mrs. Walker. On the wall near the en- 
trance was a sign: ‘You need not remove 
your hats. This is not a church.’ They 
didn’t have to tell me that! The archi- 
tecture of the Pantheon, the whole at- 
mospliere of the place. would never make 
aman feel he was treading on holy 
ground. But a day or so later we went 
into the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and 
instinctively 1 reached up to take off my 
hat. 1 knew I was in a holy place. 

“Isn't that the kind of church you 
Want?” . 
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How to Use 
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Equipment 


Tells how best to provide for using visual aids in 
church, school, hospital and other buildings 


This Bell & Howell booklet on the 
best ways of using and planning for 
audio-visual equipment is just as 
important to you as it is to your 
architect. 

It covers the requirements of au- 
ditorium and classroom. It offers 
experienced counsel on seating; on 
locations for projector, screen, 
speaker, cables; on electrical speci- 
fications, illumination, service and 
storage rooms—everything you 
want to know about using motion 
pictures. 

Send for your free copy today by 
mailing the coupon. 
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Washington, D. C.; London. 
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New Filmosound 179. B&H sound-on- 
film projectors are overwhelmingly 
preferred by educators. The 16mm 
Filmosound 179, improved and re- 
fined, is cooler and easier to operate 
than ever before. 


Acoustic Problems? Send for the new 
B&H booklet, “Acoustic Treatment of 
Auditoriums,” an authoritative man- 
ual that will help solve any problems 
you have in acoustics. Use the coupon. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7120 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Without obligation, send our free 
copy of **Architects’ Visual Equip- 
ment Handbook"; ) ‘Acoustic 
Treatment of Auditoriums"; 
) information on Filmosound 179; 
catalog of Filmosound Library 
religious ( ) educational films. 
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Ly G. J. SCHULMERICH 


NE of the most important con- 
siderations in the construction of a 
church is the acoustics. The science of 
electronics and acoustics are closely al- 
lied. Most of the churches of today have 
an urgent need for acoustic adjustment. 
Only recently have church architects 
joined hands with — electronic-acoustic 
sound engineers to correlate the beauty 
of the church building with one of its 
fundamental purposes—to provide facili- 
ties for conveying the message of the 
Bible to the congregation. That purpose 
can only be fulfilled by making every 
provision for perfect speech transmission 
throughout the church through the in- 
ion of a sound distribution and re- 
enforcement system designed to fit the 
problems presented by the church archi- 
tecture. 


stallat 


Only when an audience can hear with- 
out a concentrated effort can a message 
be easily absorbed. A service easily con- 
veyed and easily heard is certain to be 
the most successful service. It must be 
remembered that in any congregation, 
the average age is generally between 
forty and sixty years. In this age 
bracket, we have the persons who are 
perhaps the best and most consistent 
church goers, but, who also have reached 
a point in life when their physical powers 
are on the decline. 

Poor hearing must not be tolerated in 
the church. It can be easily corrected or 
prevented through the use of electronic 
amplification equipment. Unfortunately, 
there are no stock production electronic 
solutions to the problems presented by 
a particular church. Production units are 
designed primarily for use where volume 
of sound is paramount and tone quality 
secondary. Natural voice amplification 
be realized by correlation of 
the architecture and acoustics of the 
church with the amplification system. 
teproducers must be completely syn- 
chronized with the speaker’ s voice. The 
audience is only conscious of the installa- 
tion by the improved hearing that be- 
comes apparent. 

For those persons with evident hear- 
ing deficiency, it is not possible to pro- 
duce a volume of sound through sound 
reenforcement which would overcome 
their hearing deficiency without produc- 
ing an intensity of sound which would 
be objectionable to other members of the 
congregation. Accordingly, this minority 
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group is served from the same equip- 
ment by the use of individual hearing- 
aid phones that are installed in various 
pews to provide them with the individual 
hearing-aid device over which they have 
complete control of volume. These hear- 
ing-aid stations should be well scattered 
throughout the pew areas and inno 
cases should they be placed close to- 
gether. The thought of several years ago 
in placing the hearing-aid stations in one 
or two pews created a “deaf colony” 
which was distinctly objectionable to the 
user. Hearing-aid stations are now in- 
stalled in regular family pews. The user 
does not feel that he is being penalized 
because of his disability. 
ments can be installed 

and through proper 


These instru- 
any quantity 
preparations, they 
can be wired to the control equipment 
which functions for the sound reenforce- 
ment system. 

The Sunday school, or educational 
building, has an equal opportunity to 
use sound amplification and a sound re- 
enforcement system. Such equipment 
can be used with effectiveness to develop 
a child’s mind to the realization of the 
responsibilities and = activities of the 
church which they will ultimately join. 
The process of youth education in the 
church is most essential, for upon this is 
founded the future of the church. 

Sound distribution equipment in an 
educational building can effectively be- 
come a coordinating factor between the 
church, its pastor, the educational direc- 
tor and the youth of all ages through the 
use of sound developed programs of 
liturgical nature which reflect the aims 
of the church as to its congregation of 
the future. A sample program of such 
directed activities as used by one of the 
largest churches in the country is as 
follows: 

Organ music, either played from. se- 
lected recordings or picked up from the 
church organ, is distributed throughout 
the gathering places and classrooms, pro- 
viding an atmosphere of sanctity which 
is respected by the children. This does 
much to eliminate the usual chattering 
and moving about which occurs in every 
Sunday school. This program of organ 
music produces in the minds of the chil- 
dren an effect similar to that which is 
used in the church before the opening of 
the service and develops the mind to an 
attitude of listening rather than talking. 


The Sunday-school activities are opened 
with a_ bell chime signal. In most 
educational buildings, there are one or 
more auditoriums in which the classes 
gather for unified activity before going 
to their individual classrooms. In many 
such cases the department superintend- 
ent or the speaker of the day cannot be 
heard through all parts of the auditorium 
and it is here again that sound distribu- 
tion properly arranged for use in eacli of 
the auditoriums permits an equality of 
hearing which compels attentiveness. 

It is only when hearing is difficult that 
children become restless, noisy and con- 
versational. At a time when the depart- 
ment has concluded their individual pro- 
grams, the pastor, speaking from his 
office or any of the school auditorium 
platforms, unites all departments in com- 
mon prayer. It is of course desirable that 
the pastor should speak to all of the de. 
partments personally during the Sunday- 
school period. But, this is not always 
possible since these individual depart- 
ment programs are at variance with each 
other and his visit could not be properly 
timed to offset this procedure. The pas- 
tor, being a liturgical leader of the church 
and Sunday school, has an opportunity 
of association with the youth of the 
church through his lez adership i in prayer 
and his words of greeting which can be 
carried to all departments regardless of 
their location in the building. 

After this, the class is adjourned for 
individual instruction by the teachiers 
and at the conclusion of the lesson period, 
a signal produced by a chime or bell goes 
to all of the classrooms and they gather 
for the closing activity. At this time, the 
Sunday-school superintendent has an op- 
portunity to convey information as to 
attendance, future events or perhaps in- 
troduce some special speaker for the 
occasion, all of which can be distributed 
and heard in the departments selected for 
this program. At the conclusion of the 
Sunday-school activities, a musical pro- 
gram is used for an orderly exit. A musi- 
cal close using one of the beautiful hymns 
of the Church leaves a subconscious, but 
distinct impression. 
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Electronics for the church tower is 
most important. It is the duty and de- 
sire of every church to make its presence 
known and appreciated in the commu- 
nity which it serves. Bells or chimes in 
the tower of the church have long been 
an accepted form cf dignified church ad- 
vertising. Inspirational bell music from 
the tower of the church has been tradi- 
tional through the centuries. The funda- 
mental idea of music from a church 
tower is by far the best means of bring- 
ing to the community the presence and 
beauty of the church. It is here, in this 
form of advertising, that sound amplifi- 
cation plays a most important part. 

Sound amplification for this function 
could best be known as a Tower Music 
System over which all the music of the 
church can be broadcast. A. Tower Music 
System can pick up, through the use of 
microphones, the organ chimes and music 
and the entire choir. At such times when 
a competent musician is not available, 
sutiable music transcribed on phono- 
graph records can be used. It is also pos- 
sible to provide automatic playing de- 
vices in which no manual operation is 
needed to insure a daily program at pre- 
set times. 

For the church which does not have a 
set of tower bells or chimes, this new 
system is an ideal means whereby the 
church tower—the symbol of the church 
—can become something more than a 
structure to house the call to worship. It 
can become a musical instrument with 
infinite flexibility. To the church which 
does have bells, it offers a new flexibility 
in tower music. To all churches, it offers 
a new means for a daily inspirational 
musical program. There is no more pleas- 
ant daily reminder of the presence of a 
church in the community than a beauti- 
ful hymn. In the holiday seasons, through 
the choir, the and the organ 
chimes, it can convey to the entire com- 
munity the spirit which heretofore has 
been confined within the church struc- 
ture. 


organ, 


Stock production sound amplification 
equipment is as impractical for a church 
Tower Music System as is the use of 
production-built 
church 


equipment for — the 
Tower Music Systems 
require more than the standard public- 
address equipment. The 
range of the organ, the 


interior. 


great musical 
brilliant har- 
monics of the chimes, the delicate voice 
inflections of the 
reproduced — by 


choir, can only be 


engineered equipment. 
There can be no compromise with qual- 
ity and tower music must be above criti- 
cism by musician or layman. The com- 
munity must want to listen, not be com- 
pelled to tolerate such an instrument. 
One of the outstanding features of 
tower music equipment is the fact that 
it can be installed in a tower of any size 
or capacity. Actually, it can be installed 
on the church without a tower. Since 
the equipment which is installed in the 
tower or on the roof are but reproducers 
of the original sound, they can be placed 
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in any suitable location that affords 
maximum distribution of the music in 
the desired Reproducers of 
proper design are completely weather- 
proof and need no housing to cover their 
mechanism. Such reproducers produce a 


direction. 


wave of sound emanating from the open- 
ing that is similar to a beam of light. 
Other means of tower music are avail- 
able, such as carillonic bells and electronic 
chimes, both of which are electronic in- 
struments and offer added flexibility to 
the tower music systems. They are played 
from miniature keyboards in which the 
notes of the chromatic scale are 
hodied to the extent of the notes con- 
tained in the instrument. From this 


keyboard, hymns or any other musical 


enmi- 


arrangements can be played manually so 
that they can be heard inside of the 
church as a solo instrument or in con- 
junction with the church organ, or they 
can be plaved from the tower as a bell 
or a chime carillon. 

In the construction of a church, defi- 
nite study should be given to the use of 
any or all of the possible applications of 
electronic equipment so that proper fa- 
cilities can be included in the church 
plans to permit easy and economical in- 
stallation whether it be with the building 
or after its completion. The church that 
is already erected can use any or all of 
these facilities. They can be installed 
without excessive cost or any changes in 
the architecture of the building. 
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—and practical 


YOU will find the precise and practical answer to 


the individual needs of your church 
how small or how large it may be 


no matter 
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Sound conditioned—auditorium of First Methodist Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SOUND CONDITIONING 
By Hale J. Sabine 


HE most common criticism of the 

acoustically defective church is that 
words reach the congregation indistinct- 
ly, are “blurred,” or that sound “echoes” 
and “re-echoes” throughout the church. 
The technical term for this characteristic 
is reverberation. Reverberation is the en- 
gineers’ term for describing the way 
sound lingers in a room after it has been 
stopped at the original source. 

In most cases, reverberation alone is 
responsible for poor acoustics in churches. 
In rare instances, shape and proportion 
may interfere with even distribution of 
the sound, but by and large, the basic 
problem is reverberation. 

Reverberation is not difficult to under- 
stand when it is remembered that the 
spread of sound waves from the sound 
is very similar to the spread of 
waves upon the surface of a quiet pool of 
water when a stone is dropped into it. 
Just as water waves will rebound from 
the bank or retaining wall of the pool, so 
sound waves rebound from the walls, 
ceiling and floor of a room. A spoken 
word, a clap of the hands, a note from 
the organ, acts as the disturbing stone 
which sends waves outward in all di- 
rections. 

li of the original energy released by 
the sound source is in these waves. The 
waves must travel until all of that energy 
is dissipated, or taken up, by friction 
with the air, walls or other materials. 
This process of dissipation is called ab- 
sorption. In the open air, out of doors, 
sound simply travels until all of its 
energy is “absorbed” by the air, at which 
point it is no longer audible. When con- 
fined to a room it must necessarily 
bounce from wall to wall, ceiling to floor 
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source 


and back again and again until complete 
absorption takes place. 

It is readily seen from this that in a 
room where very little absorption is en- 
countered, the sound remains audible for 
several seconds while it is bounding back 
and forth across the room. The time in 
seconds during which it lingers is called 
the reverberation time. 

In a room where this reverberation 
time is unduly long, the congregation 
hears not only the word that is being 
spoken at the moment, but also the lin- 
gering sounds of the words spoken during 
the previous several seconds. In this way 
the old words are mixed with the new 
and the result is a hodge-podge that the 
sar hears but which the brain cannot sort 
out or interpret. 

Good music is dependent upon the 
clarity, accuracy and relationship of 
tones. If these tones must pass through 
this scrambling process before reaching 
the listener, the most faithful rendition 
will lose much of its original quality. 

The most accomplished speakers and 
skillful musicians are at a tremendous 
disadvantage when they must work 
against excessive reverberation. And de- 
spite their best efforts, listeners are like- 
wise under a constant strain in trying to 
hear accurately. 

The remedy, then, is to cut down the 
prolongation of sound. This is done by 
finishing the church interior, or the nec- 
essary portion, with materials that take 
up more of the original energy from the 
sound than do ordinary materials such as 
hard plaster, wood, concrete, glass, ete. 

For example, hard plaster reflects a 
sound wave just as a mirror reflects light. 
The average plaster wall will reflect 97 


percent of a sound wave back into thie 
room. This means that the sound must 
travel back and forth many times before 
enough energy is absorbed to wear it 
down to inaudibility. 

A certain amount of reverberation to 
reinforce original sounds is essential to 
give music and speaking that “live” 
quality noticeable in rooms having favor- 
able acoustics. A completely absorbent 
room is tomblike, “dead.” 

This optimum reverberation time var- 
ies with each church, depending upon 
size and design. Experience has shown 
what these times should be for best hear- 
ing and speaking conditions. In sound 
conditioning the church, the engineer 
first determines the optimum time for 
that particular room. The amount of 
sound absorbed by the building mate- 
rials, seats and furnishings already in the 
church is known. With these two factors 
together with data on the cubic volume 
and surface areas of the room, he is able 
to calculate the additional absorption 
necessary to establish a satisfactory re- 
verberation time. 

The needed additional absorption is 
supplied through application of acousti- 
cal materials with predetermined and 
uniform absorption capacities, in finishes 
and textures that can be adapted to the 
decorative scheme of the church building. 

While complete discussion of public- 
address systems is beyond the scope of 
this article, the relationship of such sys- 
tems to the acoustical properties of 
rooms must not be overlooked. 

In the larger church where there is a 
problem of the speaker making his voice 
‘arry over the entire seating area with 
sufficient loudness to be easily heard, the 
public-address system has _ proved of 
great worth. However, the foregoing dis- 
cussion of reverberation shows clearly 
why a simple increase in power will not 
insure intelligibility of speech where 
faulty acoustics exist. 

In the very large churches, it is almost 
a general rule that both sound condition- 
ing and voice amplification are necessary 
for ideal hearing conditions. In_ the 
smaller churches amplification is seldom 
necessary since a speaker with normal 
speaking volume can make his voice 
carry easily enough when the room is 
acoustically favorable. 

Wherever people gather, there is going 
to be noise. Sound conditioning those 
sections of the church used for class- 
rooms and recreation, will do much 
toward holding crowd noise below dis- 
agreeable levels. 

While reverberation time in itself is of 
little consequence in these areas, the 
same principle is at work and the multi- 
tude of sounds and voices is built up into 
disconcerting noise. Applying sound ab- 
sorbing materials in proper quantities 
will reduce that noise from 40 to 60 
percent. 

Most acoustical materials are also ef- 
ficient in insulating against heat and cold. 
An acoustical ceiling, for example, pro- 
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vides the same amount of insulation as 
an application of insulating board of the 
sume thickness. This means cooler 
churches in summer, warmer rooms in 
winter and worthwhile savings in fuel 
bills. 

In constructing or furnishing any 
building, maintenance, as well as_ first 
cost, has an important bearing upon the 
selection of materials. Due to the char- 
acoustical materials and 
the manner in which they function, this 
group is one of the few where the im- 


acteristics of 


portance of maintenance warrants, and 
is usually given, first consideration. 

The sound-absorbing ability of the ma- 
terials comes from the porous nature of 
the material itself. Sound enters the ma- 
terial through the natural interstices of 
the face of the material, or through me- 
chanical perforations made in the sur- 
face expressly for the admission of sound. 
In penetrating and spreading through the 
body of the material, the sound energy 
sets up friction within the material that 
rapidly dissipates, or “absorbs,” the 
acoustical power represented by that en- 
ergy. From this it is evident that both 
surface porosity, in unperforated mate- 
rials, and body porosity must remain un- 
impaired if the material is to retain its 
original sound-absorbing capacity. Clog- 
ging or blocking the sound path through 
those interstices will immediately cause 
a drop in efficiency. 

In rooms where high light reflection 
isa factor, a material that can be painted 
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and cleaned frequently without loss of 
efficiency is essential. This is equally 
true where murals or other decorations 
are desired. The with which the 
material can be painted or cleaned will of 
course affect the maintenance cost. The 
extent ma- 
terials are paintable and cleanable varies 
according to the necessity for preserving 

For this reason it is 
paint some materials. 
Others can be painted and cleaned only 
to a limited extent with specially pre- 
pared paints and cleaners carefully and 
expertly applied. The mechanically per- 
forated types can be painted as required 
with ordinary paints and methods. 

There are three general kinds of ma- 
terials in common use today: the acous- 
tical tile, the sprayed-on materials and 
acoustical plaster. The popularity and 
wide usage of the acoustical tile has 
made this form practically synonymous 
with the term “acoustical material.” The 
reasons for this are obvious. Uniformity 
in efficiency can be easily controlled at 
the point of manufacture and it is not 
affected by the applicator. The tile is 
easy to erect and permits a wide range 
of erection methods. It is adaptable to 
practically all types of buildings and by 
varying sizes and designs, decorative pat- 
terns to an almost limitless number can 
be obtained. 


ease 
to which various acoustical 


surface porosity. 
impractical — to 


These prefabricated units, or tile, are 
erected or put into position in several 
different ways. (Continued on next page) 
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help cach other ? 


Dear Friend:— 


We are anxious to give you the type of articles 


on Church Building that will be most helpful to 


you. 


Have you any questions or suggestions? 


(Space below for your convenience) 
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Please cut out the bottom half of this page and 
answer as fully as you can, the questions on both 
sides of the sheet. It will not destroy one word of 
the editorial part of the magazine. Thank you 
very much for doing this. You do not need to sign 


your name. 


THE CHURCH 


John R. Scotford 
A guide for church officers, 
committees and laymen when 
Alterations or 
New Church Buildings 
are under consideration. Time 
and money will be saved if 
this book is consulted before 
calling in architects. Features 
75 photographs. $3.50 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicagx I 


124 West 


4th. St., Dayton, ¢ 


Just mail the filled-in sheet to: 


PHELPS PRATT 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


(A reprint of this Building Section will be sent, upon request, to those 


signing name and giving address.) 
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Selected Films 
Suitable For 
Church Use! 


SUBJECTS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
AND ENTERTAINMENT VALUE 
Many Free! 

Others at nominal rental 


THE BEST IN RELIGIOUS FILMS 
Including: 

“King of Kings” 
12 “Cathedral Films” Subjects 


and many others 


(in cooperation with Religious Film 
Association) 


W rite for Our Free Catalog “R” 


of Selected 16mm Films! 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N. Y. 
347 Madison Ave. 
Chicago 3, III. 

19 So. La Salle St. 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 
351 Turk St. 


Dallas |, Tex. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 


By far the most popular method of 


‘erection is that of cementing the tile to 
|the present ceiling or a specially built 


base. This method has a number of ad- 
vantages. By varying the thickness of 
the adhesive, a moderate amount of un- 
evenness in the plaster, concrete or other 
base for the tile can be compensated for. 


| Using adhesive permits the application 


of the tile in any of a variety of pattern 
arrangements with little difference in ap- 
plication costs. The adhesives used are 
of a heavy bodied type, specially pre- 
pared for cementing acoustical tile. 

The next most common method is to 
attach the tile to wood furring strips or 
to wood or fiber board, decking by means 
of nails or screws. This method is widely 
used with mechanically perforated tile 
since the nail or screw heads are con- 
cealed in the perforations. With this 
method, it is good practice to apply a 
course of building paper immediately 
behind the tile to minimize discoloration 
from breathing between the joints. 

There are also several suspension meth- 
ods in use. With these, the ceiling. can 
be furred down to any desired levels. 
They are frequently employed where it 
is desired to hide unsightly pipes or con- 
duits that run along the present ceiling. 

Choosing the applicator is almost as 
important as selecting the most suitable 
material. The acoustical excellence of the 
room after treatment depends upon the 
use of the proper amount of absorption 
correctly placed, and the appearance of 


the finished job will be governed by the 
skill in designing and erecting the acous- 
tical material. 

When a paintable tile is used, such as 
the mechanically perforated type, decora 
tive schemes can be carried out in two 
ways. 

The design or pattern used in placing 
the tile itself, in panels, diamond pat 
terns, herringbone, and other combina- 
tions, will furnish distinctive decoration 
in the original factory finishes or when 
simply painted white for greatest light 
reflection. 

Murals, stencils, or any other painted 
decorations can be used on this tile as 
well. These decorated surfaces can be 
cleaned, changed as desired or repainted, 
just as on any other wall surface. 

Mineral tile can be obtained in various 
colors and tints as an integral part of 
the tile itself. While these are more diffi- 
cult to clean and maintain, when used 
where frequent cleaning is not necessary, 
very pleasing effects can be created, par- 
ticularly where soft hues and _ pastel 
shades are wanted. 

An ordinary Sunday-school room, or 
social hall, can frequently be transformed 
into a truly attractive room by applica- 
tion of a well-planned and skilfully in- 
stalled acoustical ceiling. This flexibility 
in ceiling design and decoration makes it 
possible to carry out a suitable decora- 
tive scheme in the church in keeping with 
the present architectural lines, whatever 
they may be. 


Ta help us... 


QUESTIONNAIRE 2 


Have you considered installing automatic 


sprinklers? 


Do you realize the insurance savings resulting 


from sprinkler protection? 


Are you planning 


Carpets 
Linoleum 


Asphalt Tile Flooring 


What roof? 


Slate 

Wood Shingles 
Asbestos Shingles 
Asphalt Shingles 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


TEAR OR CUT ON THIS LINE 


Are you installing central heating? 
Coal (hand-fired) 


Coal (with stoker) 


WILL YOU PLEASE FILL OUT THIS vi 


Gas 


Will your church be air-conditicived? 


Are you painting your church? 


Interior 


Exterior 


Oe eee eres eesesesesesees 


What exterior construction? 


Wood 
Stone 
Brick 


Concrete 


Are you planning insulation? 


Sound 
Heat 


Are you buying an organ? 


Electric 


Pipe 


Do you have a church kitchen? 


If not, are you installing one? 


Thank you very much. You have been a real help. 
(See reverse side) 
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WE CHOS' 


eee TRUE 


MUSIC OF 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found everything we 
dreamed about and hoped for in a memorial. 

“Day after day we enjoy the satisfaction of 
bringing into the hearts and homes of our 
neighbors the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music, with all of its traditions and symbolism 
—the same music that has stirred the souls of 
men for centuries, lifted by modern technology 
to new heights of tonal purity and loveliness. 

“Day after day we are comforted by the knowl- 
edge that our tribute to a soldier son has become 
a living part of the community in which he 
lived and the church in which he worshipped. 


~<a AR a 
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CARILLON: 


“Day after day we are grateful that we insisted on 
a true carillon—real tubular bells placed in the 
belfry and giving forth their music without distor- 
tion, amplification or artificial build-up of any kind. 
Any other than a genuine carillon would be out of 
harmony with the genuineness of our sentiments.” 

The house of Deagan has been serving churches 
for more than 65 years. All of its experience is 
available to you in the creation of a memorial that 
will be worthy of its hallowed purpose and attuned 
to the feelings that it expresses. Please feel free to 
ask for particulars... J.C. Deagan, Inc., 228 Deagan 
Building, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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The Only Electronic Organ 


WITH TRUE CHURCH ORGAN TONE 


For many years, churches of every size and 
denomination have found that the Orgatron fully 
satisfies the musical requirements of their services. 


It provides rich, reverent true church organ tone. 
It conserves space which may be used for other 
worthwhile purposes. It saves money both in 
first cost and maintenance. 


Soon there will be available two new Wurlitzer 
Orgatrons. ‘The two-manual Series 20, meeting 
American Guild of Organists specifications and 
the single-manual Series 10. Each will set new 
standards of performance, thanks to Wurlitzer’s 
broad experience in electronics and the building 
of fine musical instruments. 


See your Wurlitzer Orgatron dealer. As soon as 
possible, he will arrange a demonstration of the 
new Wurlitzer Orgatrons. Ask him to place your 
name on his Priority List to assure preferred 
delivery of the world’s finest electronic organ. 
Dept. 102, The Rudolph 
Wurlitzer* Company, North Tonawanda, New 


York. 


Orgatron Division, 


*THE NAME THAT MEANS Music TO MILLIONS 


WURLIIZER 
O RGAIRON 
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Run te Church; 


WALK 


HOME 


By David H. Sandstrom 


Y SHORTCUT to church brings 
me through a friend’s backyard. The 
other day he turned in on the path just 
as | passed by. Our conversation picked 
up the subject at hand, namely, that of 
being in a hurry and taking shortcuts. 
This led to my well rehearsed self-indict- 
ment. I suggested that my neighbors 
must find gentle amusement in seeing the 
panting parson on his way mornings to 
his study. He protested my self-criticism 
with the remark that my hurried walk, 
chronically on the verge of breaking into 
arun, is in keeping with an old rabbinical 
saying that one should run to the house 
of the Lord, even as one should depart 
slowly. 

As we continued along the path, my 
friend rang a splendid change on the say- 
ing with which he had come to my de- 
fense. “I think the idea is that we should 
yo to our place of worship with gusto,” 
he said. He meant just the word “gusto.” 
His speech is always discriminating and 
precise. 

Just the other day he rang still an- 
other change on the quoted word, for 
looking through my study window, I 
caught sight of him bounding into the 
yMagogue across the street, and while 
lsat watching, he reappeared and walked 
lowly down the street to his place of 
usiness. Come to think of it, that is 
haracteristic of him. Does he take the 
aying literally that he may remember it 
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spiritually, or is it that what he does in- 
wardly shows itself in an outward habit? 

The manner in which my friend goes 
to his church might well occasion the re- 
mark, “Someone must have sent for him; 
he goes as though in response to a call.” 
In his own mind, he very likely repeats, 
“[T was glad when they said unto me, 
‘Let us go unto the house of the Lord’.” 
Going to worship with the decisiveness 
and urgency of an appointment, or ac- 
cepted invitation, cannot but make wor- 
ship a significant happening. 

Though patriotism and love of adven- 
ture are primary motives in the readiness 
with which men of our day have entered 
into national service, the fear that one 
might lose the chance of having a part in 
world-making events has also played a 
large role. Everyone wishes to be on 
hand, even at a risk, when a great event 
transpires. Thus worship. too. ought to 
have in it a sense of reality so crucial and 
overwhelming, that men might run to 
church as though they were afraid of 
missing something. 

How can you go to church with gusto, 
vou may counter, when you are quite sure 
that when vou get there the wind will be 
taken out of your sails? Worship ought 
to have in it that which makes a differ- 
ence. but the fact of the matter is that 
it seldom does. Why run for nothing? 

Yet the fact remains that with many 
of us there lurks a suspicion that the 


service seems listless just because we make 
a listless approach. If we came running, 
the forms of worship would take on new 
forms of life for us and run with us. We 
would sense something exciting in the 
deep silences. We would pray beyond 
the words of the preacher. We would 
turn the value of a whole service, per- 
chance, on our meditation upon the 
stanza of a hymn. When the sermon 
bogged down, we would lift it up. or per- 
haps listen to an inaudible sermon. We 
would have ears to hear the higher truth 
which apathy can never receive. Disil- 
lusioning consequences are cut to a mini- 
mum for him who runs to church to be 
an active participant in a divine disclos- 
ure, rather than an observer and critic 
of the human elements. 

But how can I get the feeling that I 
have an appointment with God at the 
church next Sunday morning, you may 
ask. How can I, back home in the com- 
forts of an idle Sunday morning, sense 
that something of tremendous importance 
awaits me at the church? It 
true, but what will arouse me? 

If people would decide early in the 
week to attend church on Sunday, and 
then keep the decision alive by daily men- 
tal reminders, they would experience tle 
urgency of a sustained decision. Cer- 
tainly a Sunday morning decision, which 
is invariably of the nature of flipping a 
coin, can never determine an attendance 
that will have even the resemblance of 
a creative experience in worship. 

Perhaps one might go to church with 
gusto if one could look upon worship, 
and even oneself as a worshiper, in a 
new, experimental manner. What is the 
right human adjustment, the precise tun- 
ing in, in this area of life? How much 
do fixed and inherited attitudes pre- 
clude worthwhile values in this age old 
habit? One might get excited over the 
prospects of a fresh approach and actual- 
ly run to church next Sunday to see what 
might happen! 

Something ought to be said about the 
latter part of the rabbinical word, that 
one should walk home slowly from church. 
Worship has not fulfilled itself unless one 
allows it to leave an after-image on the 
mind’s eye. 

I recall a friend who used to take a 
day or two in departing from church. If 
I met him Monday or Tuesday, perhaps 
even as late as Wednesday, he would still 
be engaged with the Sunday service. Be- 
cause he lived at great distance from his 
own church. he would frequently attend 
other churches. Regardless of where he 
worshiped, he always staved by the ex- 
perience until it yielded him a new or 
renewed attitude. He was not just a ser- 
mon sampler or a churchman engaged in 
things of the sanctuary as a hobby. He 
was a humble searcher after truth, a con- 
scientious man who, when he went to 
church, gave something of himself and 
who, when he went from church, took 
something with him. 

Take a slow walk home from church! 
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Deemer 


AVE we ever rendered account of 

the sweeping use which St. Paul 
makes of the words “all things”? In 
writing to the Romans, he says: “We 
know that to them that love God, all 
things work together for good.” And we 
wonder if he really means all things. 
Again, in writing to the Ephesians, he 
says: “Giving thanks always for all 
things.” and we ask, are we then to be 
thankful for everything that comes to us 
in life? And once more he says: “God 
gives us richly all things to enjoy.” Per- 
haps this last is the most remarkable use 
of the words “all things.” Is it not a little 
short of preposterous to that 
God ‘gives us all things to enjoy? He 
may give us some things to endure, some 
things to suffer, but by what stretch of 
the imagination can we say that He gives 
us certain things to enjoy? 

Now “all things” must mean “all 
things.” That expression is not capable 
of explanation or of modification. “All 
things” cannot mean things.” 
The phrase evidently includes every ex- 
perience of life—even the most incom- 
prehensible. the most forbidding, the 
most intolerable. And the apostle says 
in so many words that God gives us 
even these things to enjoy. 

The word “enjoy” however, appears 
upon examination to be capable of con- 
siderable amplification. It covers a con- 
siderable area of experience. It is not 
limited to the most immediate and evi- 
dent satisfactions in life. 

One enjoys a good dinner,-a good play 
and what we call a “good time.” But 
what we call enjoyment in life does not 
stop there. Most healthy people enjoy 
physical exercise. A man takes a ten- 
mile walk and says that he enjoys it. 
For the same reason, most normally 
robust young people enjoy hockey more 
than croquet; baseball or football more 
than chess. One enjoys things that call 
for endurance or even hardship; it is 
sheer joy to have strength and stamina 
tested by pitting them against obstacles. 

I am not a mountain climber. My 
idea is that mountains are to be looked 
at and not to be climbed. But I rarely 
read stories that breathe the spirit of 
such joy and exhilaration as the stories 
of hardy mountain climbers who risk 
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suggest 


“some 


their lives in getting to the summit of 
the most inaccessible peaks. What we 
call “enjoyment” must evidently include 
such experiences. 

Now, if we come above the level of 
simple physical effort to moral expe- 


rience, we find that the same truth holds 
Given a certain kind of moral fibre, pe 
ple do positively enjoy things opposed t? 
the natural instincts. All kinds of ob 
stacles, hindrances and_ difficulties, it 
stead of discouraging a person of ott 
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nary moral fiber, are a trumpet call to 
his soul, a challenge to his heart. And 
he rarely enjoys himself so much as when 
he sects himself to overcoming the ob- 
stacles and so proving that they can be 
overcome. 
he research worker, the inventor, the 
of science enjoys his quest as he 
the dark and 
batiiing secrets of nature. Read the life 
Pasteur. I confess that as I 
read it, I caught the excitement that 
this man must perpetually have been in 
the grip of. He would tackle anything: 
the secret of fermentation; the disease of 
the silkworm: the genesis of germ or 
microbe: the prophylaxis for anthrax, 
chicken-cholera, or rabies. He would 
come into his laboratory rubbing his 
hands, going from one experiment to 
another, always hot on the trail. The 
difficulties were enormous, but  propor- 
tionately keen was the joy. He _ posi- 
lively enjoyed finding himself in the 
thick of the battle. He had a wonderful 
time 

One of the last sermons preached by 
Dr. George A. Gordon was a Radcliffe 
Baccalaureate. In it he said that Presi- 
dent Eliot told him of a letter he had 
once received from an admirer. The man 
had written: “You have done a great 
work. You have walked up and down 
the educational ranks in this country 
and you have re-formed them. But you 
must had a hard time and _ re- 
ceived « good many hard knocks. En- 
closed please find a five-dollar bill. Have 
a good time with it and paint the old 
town red.’ And President Eliot said 
that he had replied, thanking the man 
for his gift and saying that it would be 
used for the purpose for which it was 


mati 


gropes lis way among 


of Lculs 


have 


sent. “You have made but one mistake,” 
he said. “I have had a hard time, but 
therefore 1 have had a good time. I 


have enjoyed everything I have done.” 
God had given him all these things 
tichly to enjoy. 

Now it is the glory of the New Testa- 
ment that it says that this human ca- 
pacity to enjoy things that seem most 
opposite to our natural instincts—like ef- 
fort, endurance, danger, difficulties, ob- 
stacles of all sorts—may be extended to 
take in every possible experience in our 
lives; that there is nothing apparently 
so foreign to our desires and our happi- 
ness that we cannot in a very deep sense 
find joy in it. But a lazy, indolent, ease- 
loving person would not enjoy that kind 
of thing at all. Just so in the higher 
levels of life and experience, if one is to 
enjoy ali things, one must have a brave 
and venturesome spirit, which rebukes 
cowardice and indolence, and enables one 
to cope with the vicissitudes of life. 
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If one has this moral and_ spiritual 
fibre, the undeniable fact is that a deep, 
rich joy is the inevitable reward. God 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy. We 
must remember that word “richly”: it is 
not a facile joy, not one that lies on the 
surface, but is buried down deep in our 
nature; like the sinking of a shaft in 
search of water, finds the 


one hidden 


and wonderful joy. 

One of our younger playwrights puts 
these words into the mouth of a wise and 
thoughtful character: “Don’t you under- 
stand that anything that comes into one’s 
life is something to be used, to be mas- 
tered, to be brought into line: suffering, 
2 broken leg, a broken heart, a broken 
hope? One learns in the mending, learns 
to possess one’s self in all kinds of cir- 
cumstances, and not to be possessed by 
them.” To say that every kind of vicissi- 
tude is something to be mastered, to be 
brought into line, is only another way of 
saying that it offers us the opportunity 
of a deep, rich kind of joy. It is the raw 
material that we may work up into a 
precious fabric of a richer and fuller life. 

I had a young friend who was grad- 
ually losing her hearing. When she made 
this discovery she the 
sheerest distress. was in- 
curable; it was progressive. She had 
only increasing deprivation and dis- 
ability before her. We had our talk. I 
tried to point out to her that ac- 
quiescence and acceptance is the only 
way to overcome fate; to cease to strug- 
gle and to rebel; to learn to be content 
with half a loaf if one cannot have a 
whole one: to add up the number of 
things that remain to do and to enjoy, 
and to wipe the others right off the 
slate; to make the discovery that one 
does not positively need what one has 
lost in order to maintain one’s self and 
to do one’s work in the world. That road 
she travelled to the attainment of a real 
inner contentment. 

But she went farther than that. She 
became interested in lip-reading, first as 
a help to herself and then as an aid to 
others. She formed classes, became asso- 
ciated with a club, wrote articles for 
magazines; she was filled with a new 
enthusiasm. As a result she became a 
radiantly happy woman. Before her dis- 
aster, she had been without a mission in 
the world. But now her whole being was 
caught up into the joy of communicat- 
ing to others a means of lessening their 
infirmity and their unhappiness. She not 
only became herself a happy person, she 
became much more of a person God gave 
her even this experience richly to enjoy. 

When the New Testament talks of joy, 
it speaks of this deepest and richest kind 
of joy. St. Paul says that the sterling 


‘ame to me in 
Her trouble 


temper of the soul can take even the 
most forbidding things in life and create 
a kind of joy. There seems to be literally 
nothing that cannot be absorbed into the 
right kind of nature and by being ab- 
sorbed produce this deep and abiding joy. 

Robert: Louis Stevenson died of tuber- 
culosis in Samoa. During his last illness 
came some of the finest, cleverest things 
he ever wrote, breathing the deep joy he 
had learned to know. As he lay helpless 
on his bed, his wife came in one day and 
said, with some bitterness, which he did 
not detect: “I suppose now you would 
say that all things work together for 
good.” Unable to speak, he took up his 
pad and pencil and wrote in evident ex- 
citement: “That is what I say: all 
things.” That intrepid soul was made 
to pass through the greatest trials of 
faith and fortitude of which our human 
life is capable—but he transmuted them 
all into a deeper joy. Who can read the 
story of his life and not believe that God 
gave him richly all things to enjoy? 

Or take the life of John Bright, the 
great English commoner, the champion 
of political and industrial liberty. At 
the outset of his career, he was stunned 
by the death of his wife. But read in 
his own words: “Mr. Cobden called upon 
me the day after that event, so terrible 
to me and so prostrating. He said, after 
some consolation, ‘Don’t allow this grief, 
great as it is, to weigh you down too 
much. There are at this moment in thou- 
sands of homes in this country, wives 
and children who are dying of hunger, 
of hunger made by law. If you will come 
along with me, we will never rest until 
we get rid of the Corn Law, (this) co- 
lossal injustice which casts its shadow 
over every part of the nation.’ ” 

And Bright responded, rose up out of 
his sorrow and gave himself to labors 
that blessed mankind, till the names of 
Cobden and Bright became household 
words on the lips of the people of Eng- 
land. Looking back upon this crushing 
bereavement from the vantage-ground o 
his later life. could not John Bright in 
the deepest sense say that God had given 
him even that experience richly to enjoy? 
He had found a joy which he could not 
perhaps have known in any other way. 

Some years ago a friend of mine whose 
little boy had died, wrote me. The letter 
is such an authentic document, I am 
sure it will not seem sentimental: “We 
have indeed passed through deep waters. 
But how near God is to both Freeman 


and me! We have neither of us ever 
been especially religious—have rather 


taken God as a matter of course. But the 
moment we saw our blessed little boy’s 
spirit leave his body, we knew him to be 
safe in Eternity. . . . He is unutterably 
safe now and his bright, happy spirit is 
very near me, and God’s wondrous love 
surrounds me. I never dreamed God 
could so comfort His children. I am 
strengthened and uplifted, and Freeman 
and I, although we thought we loved 
each other as (Continued on page 100) 
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Ginny was meeting him here, and they would go on togeths 
the sixty miles to her father’s farm. Ginny had worked 
Chicago for two and one-half years now. In his domain, yj 
had explained in her letters. Well, she would be happy , 
know they were going back to the farm. 

Dan was swept into the station with the crowd. His fir 
quick look did not find her. Then a slim thing in a tr 
green suit approached him. She held out her hands, shy 
at first. 

“Ginny,” he cried, and opened his arms. She came to thed 
eagerly. Her lips were worth all the awful months he }y 
waited for them. The soft fur of the green suit tickled }j 
chin. She smelled indescribably sweet. 

“Darling,” he said, “you’ve—you’ve grown up, I guess.” 

She laughed as if it were a surprise she had been plannj 
for him. “Of course; I’m not quite the little hick I was. [ 
become civilized. I can’t imagine how you even managed 
like me in my home-made clothes.” 

“Td love you in anything,” he said solemnly. 

“T’ve got a car,’ Ginny said. “We can go to my apar 
ment first and pick up my things. T’ve been saving x 
stamps so that we could make this trip.” 

The car was a little convertible; it had fairly good tires, 

Dan squeezed her arm. “On her first job she does hers 
proud,” he laughed. “Operating a drill press must pay vwé 
these days.” 

“That was just at first,’ Ginny admitted. “Now | mw 
age a department. The superintendent said I had a gift {¢ 
management.” 

“So you got a car, and a swell apartment, and a lot of fan 
clothes.” 

hy SABELLA TOEMMES Ginny stopped and turned to face him. Her eves were wit 
and a little hurt, and just a bit defiant. “I needed the car’ 

she said. “I work long hours. I wanted so much to prov 
VEN the fastest train seems to lag 
and putter when a man is going Mas. HARKNESS WAS LYING IN THE 
home. For Dan Halliday there Was NO MIDDLE OF THE KITCHEN FLOOR. SHE 
exception. Ginny was meeting him in 
Chicago. He thought about her standing HAD BEEN THERE SINCE MORNING, HAV- 


there, looking a little different from the 


others. She was so real. It always ING CRAWLED IN FROM THE BARN. SHE 
seemed as if the wind had caressed her HAD BEEN UNABLE TO REACH THE 


hair, stirring its auburn waves. Her eves 
were wide and free, they did not slant TELEPHONE FOR HELP. 
and flirt. Dan did not know what good 
fortune had ever given him the promise Wystrator 
of Ginny. 
Months ago, lying in the steaming mud CARL 
he had taken his mind off the horror by 
thinking of Ginny, and his favorite mem- SETTER 
ory of her was of the time he had sur- 
prised her and her mother making straw- 
berry preserves. Ginny had been stem- 
ming the ripe fruit and her hands had 
been bright pink from the juice. Heat 
had curled her hair on her forehead. 
Perspiration dewed the little hollow of 
her throat. 
He used to say to the fellows: “Me, I 
was the city slicker, and Ginny the farm- 
er’s daughter, but she sure cut the tail off 
my kite. No more selling and commis- 
sions when I get home again. I’m going 
to have a good farm.” 
Dan felt sorry for the fellows who 
raved about girls who happened to look 
beautiful in a blue dinner dress, or with 
a certain perky hat, or in white slacks 
and bobby socks, because a memory like 
that goes out of style in three years. 
While if you remember a laughing girl 
in an apron with a pan of golden rolls 
in her hands, she always stays in style. 
The train finally pulled into Chicago. 
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to you that I was something beside just a girl on a farm. It 
has been three years, Danny, and I’ve been growing up.” 

“Of course you have, honey, and I’m proud—well, I think 
you’ve done swell.” 

“Want to drive?” she asked. 

“No thanks. I haven’t driven anything like this for so long 
that L would probably take it across fields and woods just 
from habit.” 

He watched Ginny covertly. He saw her slim capable 
hands on the wheel, the smart slant of her hat, the definite 
chin. 

“Lve looked forward to this for so long,” 
ing to smile, 

‘Me too.” he answered, and thought of how he used to 
think of all the things he would say to her, and in his mind 
he said them, and she always understood perfectly. And some- 
times he thought how gay they would be on his first day home. 

She said, “IT guess you always thought of me as still being 
a girl on the farm. Well, ’'m twenty-two now.” 

“IL guess ve grown up a little too,” Dan said. It sounded 
like a farewell. He did not want it to be a farewell. 

Her apartment had four rooms, and there were comfortable 
hig chairs in the living room. “It was a little larger than I 
needed,” she said. “But they’re hard to find, and I thought 
maybe when you got back—” she blushed. “One never knows 
how to plan, does one?” 

“It’s swell,” Dan said. 
GI's full salary.” 


set Of ner 


she said, turn- 


“Probably rents for more than a 


“Well, it is pretty expensive, but my job doesn’t fold up 
with the war contracts. I can stay on. I’ve leased the place 
for another year.” 

Was she offering to help support him? Did she think he 
was coming home damaged, unfit to earn a living for both of 
them? 
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“Look, Ginny, I’m all right. I can have my old job back, if 
I want it.” He could tell her that a good salesman would make 
a lot of money now. There would undoubtedly be a big de- 
mand. But he wanted a farm, with acres of his own land to 
till and harvest, and a big sunny kitchen with Ginny in it. 

“Of course you can,” Ginny said. Then she laughed softly. 
“Dan, I remember the first time I ever saw you. You sold the 
refrigeration unit at Starville, and I thought you were the 
prince in a grey roadster. I noticed your clothes, and your 
shoes, and how nice your hands were. And I said to Mother, 
‘He looks like that every day. Those are his working clothes.’ ” 

Dan thought about it. Once there was a little girl who was 
impressed by nice clothes. Now she knew lots of white-collar 
workers. It was not important eny more. 

She stood before him in the sleek green suit with the soft 
brown fur, and brown high-heeled sandals. Through the open 
toes vou could see her vividly painted toenails. 
“Those tootsies will get cold before we get home.” 

“Oh, no,” Ginny protested. “Don’t forget I used to be a 
barefoot girl.” 

He took her bag. It was light pigskin. He wondered why 
he did not stop and fold her in his arms for a moment. In his 
dreams he would have done just that. 
luggage vou have there,” he said. 

“Glad you like it, Dauny; it’s part of a set.” You could tell 
she was nervous. It was ‘n the quick movements of her hands, 
and in her extra bright smile. 


Dan said, 


“Good looking piece of 


Ginny seemed to have an abundance of everything, including 
plans. It seemed incredible that this was the Ginny to whom he 
had written for three vears. She was new and challengingly 
beautiful, but the old Ginny had somehow gone, and he was sad 
about the loss. 

He slid under the wheel now, and Ginny gave him a swift 
little smile. She sat close, her shoulder (Continued on page 95) 
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NE of the most vivid memories I carry with me as the 
years go on is the memory of the funerals | was called upon to 
serve for families in my first parish in a small country town. 


These services were held in farmhouses and every room down- 
sstairs was filled with relatives and friends from several miles 
around. In fact I soon found out that funerals were considered 
almost as social occasions where there would be an opportunity 
to talk over crops and neighborhood gossip. 1 also soon found 
out that I was expected to preach a long sermon extolling the 
virtues of the deceased even if, as 1 would afterwards discover, 
he had very few. 

I shall never forget the first time I asked the pallbearers on 
a winter day, when a heavy snow was falling and it was about 
twenty below zero, to keep their hats on when they carried the 
casket out of the house. Of course, it was kept open during 
the entire service in the house, with a red hot stove close by. 
My sensible request to the pallbearers to keep their hats on 
deeply offended the members of the family, because they had 
always held to the belief that “due respect” should be shown 
the dead. The same custom prevailed out at the grave, no 
matter what the weather might be. 

When the funeral procession finally started for the cemetery, 
even if, as in many cases, it was miles from the house, the 
horses were not allowed to go faster than a slow walk. At the 
grave, with a blizzard sweeping over the cemetery, I soon 
found out it was the custom for the minister to make another 
address about the deceased, and then stand by the grave until 
the grave was filled. It was not considered at all proper for 
anyone to leave until the grave was rounded over and the dirt 
smoothed off the top. 
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In many cases where the funeral was conducted in my little 
church, I found that I was expected to preach a sermon at Jeast 
an hour long. I was young, and it was my first experience jp 
the ministry and I had been brought up to think of death: as 
simply the beginning of a wonderful new life. It seemed to 
me that “All Hail The Power of Jesus’ Name” 
hymn to sing at a funeral, instead of “Hark from the tombs g 
doleful sound.” But when I ventured to preach a “cheerful” 
funeral sermon, I found the family and audience were shocked 
and offended and thought I was frivolous and lacking jn 
spiritual understanding of the Christian life. 

Of course many of these funeral habits are now obsolete or 
forgotten. In most cases I think the pallbearers will be asked 
to keep their hats on in stormy weather, and the custoin of 
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standing by the open grave and watching the grave being 
filled has passed completely. In most towns, ministerial unions 
have succeeded, in cooperation with the funeral directors, in 
avoiding funerals on Sunday, and that is good. 

But there are still pagan customs attached to modern | 
als services that are unnecessary and out of place and up 
Christian. 

Why should funeral services be so public? Why should the 
coffin stand open in church or home for people to pass by 


iner- 


and look, the members of the family last of all? Why should 
the minister be expected to preach a long eulogy and _prolon 
the agony of those who knew and loved and understood the 
departed one better than anyone else? 

Why should the cost of the funeral be so high? Many o 
the costs of funerals are being cut down by considerate mor 
ticians. In our own church, we had a fund contributed to by 
the church members, large enough to buy a tract in the local 
cemetery, large enough to bury all the poor in the parish fo 
years to come, and also a fund to help defray the expense: 
of anything else connected with the funeral. But even with 
all that, I found after years of service in the parish that I had 
families in the church who struggled for years to pay off funer 
al expenses. 

Why should not a private service be held, and then at the 
proper time a public memorial service at which proper and a- 
fectionate tribute could be paid, with triumphant music ani 
exultant faith in a life to come? For after all, it is as univers! 
to die as it is to be born, and the custom of making funeral 
public seems to me to be as much out of order as it would be 
to have a public service over a birth. 

I think in this article I may have offended some goo! 
friends of mine, but I have spoken my own convictions 0! 
the subject. And when my time comes to lay aside the mort! 
for the immortal, I hope I may be allowed to have a la‘ 
word about wishing for a private funeral service at a smi 
cost to the living, and no public display over a lifeless physic 
form. I have had so many painful experiences in trying ! 
conduct funeral services that I would like to make my ow! 
as free from sad and unnecessary experiences as possible 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” the Romans said. “Of th 
dead say nothing but good.” In other words, do nothing abot! 
the dead but good and hopeful things. 
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OU could say that Hugh Peters was 
“a child of divorce.” Or that he 
was just naturally a weak man. Or that 
circumstances whipped him. It 
matter. 


doesn’t 
\What does matter is that for the 
first twenty-four years of his life. Hugh 
Peters travelled straight down. He missed 
the stars. He never looked up. 

He was born in the little town of 
Mankato, Minnesota—eighty-five miles 
from St. Paul on the Chicago & North- 
western. Mankato was smug—smug and 
soft and satisfied. It had 15,000 citizens 
inside { town limits, and they were 
quite happy, thank you, with two wide. 
placid streets and lovely half-hidden lit- 
tle lanes with rows of attractive cottages 
and the Teachers’ College. Mankatoans 
didn’t care much what happened beyond 
the town limits. Mankato was self-suffi- 
For most of the population, life 
was bounded by the town line. 

One fearful day in 1932 a man and a 
woman in Mankato decided they didn’t 
want to live together any longer. They 
got a divorce and went their separate 
ways. So much for them. But their son, 
Hugh, was just sixteen when the mar- 
riage split asunder. Sixteen—the plastic 
age when character is really moulded, 
really twisted this way and that, for good 
and for bad. His father gone, Hugh got 
away 





cient. 


from his mother; she couldn’t con- 
trol him. She didn’t like the tough boys 
he ran around with, and she didn’t seem 
to know how to keep him out of trouble. 
Whenever she tried discipline, she met 
that scornful, unspoken stare in the boy’s 
eyes which screamed at her: “You 
havent done so well yourself. You and 
Dad broke up... !” There wasn’t much 
of any answer for that. There never is. 

He finished grade school, refused to go 
to high school, looked around for a job. 
Jobs for a boy without high school, even 
then, were hard to find; he got one at 
last, helping a bootlegger run a_back- 
woods still. Not much of a job, so far 
as the church people in Mankato were 
concerned, but it paid seven dollars a 
day. Not bad, said Hugh, defensively. 
\nd that wasn’t all. Besides the seven 
dollars a day, he could help himself to 
all the whiskey he wanted. Thus 
drunkards born! 

He helped himself. Little quick nips 
at first, then deep, long draughts. His 
nother heard about it, from the neigh- 
wors. She came out to the still, begged 
im to quit—and met that devastating 
‘tare again. Too late now to stop his 
irnking; he’d actually come to like the 
tuff. , 

: He quarrelled with his mother, with 
is bootlegger-boss; after one particularly 


are 
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STRAIGHT 


DOWN 
* 


violent row with the boss, he quit on the 


spot. For four years thereafter he did 
odd jobs: eighteen months in a CCC 
camp, grocery clerk, helper on a truck. 
And he drank wherever he found any- 
thing to drink. His whiskey breath got 
him fired from one job after another. In 
1937, at 21 years of age, he got a job 
with a firm laying a pipeline into Minne- 
sota. The pay was good enough; there 
was also plenty of free liquor. Too much 
free liquor; he held that job until De- 
cember of 1939 only because his foreman 
became his “boozem companion.” Then 
they both got fired. Going down, down, 
down. 

His mother remarried in 1940—and he 
left her forever. He headed for the open 
road. To Montana, North Dakota, Iowa. 
To Illinois, Indiana. In a box-car he fell 
in with a man 82 years old and wise to 
the road and versed in the brutal art of 
being a bum. He taught Hugh Peters 
how to get on a freight train going thirty 
miles an hour without going under the 
wheels; how to make himself comfortable 
under the car, “on the rods,” in sub-zero 
weather. How to ride the reefers, the 





HE CAME BACK—THAT NIGHT. IT WAS 
COLD OUTSIDE AND WARM INSIDE, 
SO HE CAME. HE SAT IN THE CHAPEL 
LEERING TO HIMSELF, KEEPING HIS 
EYES DOWN. 

* 


blind baggage. How to panhandle. How 
to get free meals on the road without 
having the cops grab you. 

Kastward they went, through Ohio, 
Pennsylvania: dirty, unshaven, tough as 
nails, profane, blasphemous, wluskey- 
sodden, heading straight down and not 
caring a They lived in’ hobo 
jungles, they worked the back doors of 
respectable homes—when they were sure 


the housewife was home alone!—for food 


hoot. 


Once a housewife gave them only dough- 
nuts when they wanted meat; they 
strung the doughnuts along the top of 
her picket fence and cursed her loudly; a 
neighbor sent for the police, and they did 
ten days in the county jail. Then they 
were ushered out of town. They caught 
a freight for Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia was cold. They had to 
live in back alleys. They felt harassed, 
hunted; there was always the police. 
Maybe, said Hugh’s road-hardened com- 
panion, maybe they’d find it easier in 
New York. There was a street in New 
York where a bum was always safe, he 
said. The Bowery. So, with his clothes 
in rags and smelling worse than any ani- 
mal ever smelled, Hugh Peters reached 
the Bowery. 

Now note that: he reached the Bow- 
ery. He had travelled 1700 miles straight 
to that Street of Forgotten Men, and he 
went straight to that street. So far as he 
was concerned, there wasn’t any other 
street. Times Square and Fifth Avenue 
he never saw nor wanted to see; the mu- 
seums and the churches, Wall Street and 
Riverside Drive—he never heard of 
them! Straight to the Bowery. Straight 
down. 

He walked the Bowery in fair weather 
and foul; he slept in freezing weather 
over the hot-air vents in the sidewalk. 
He went to sleep and he woke up in 
filth and squalor. He hit His 
body, mind, soul hit bottom: he just 
didn’t care now what happened to him. 
He drank cheap whiskey, he drank de- 
natured alcohol mixed with 
drank hair tonic and bay rum. 

He went to sleep one night in the gut- 
ter under the tracks of the El: at 9 pint. 
the superintendent of the Bowery Mis- 
sion picked him up in his arms, like a 
dirty ragdoll, carried him into Bowery 
Mission and spread a blanket for him on 
the floor of the kitchen, right in front of 
the big kitchen stove. Every bed and cot 
in the Mission was already occupied. 

Hugh 


rubbed his eyes, stole a 


bottom. 


water, he 


Peters woke up at 5 A.M., 
loaf of bread 
from the kitchen table and ran out of the 
back door. The superintendent came in 
(Continued on page 86) 
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AN INTERRACIAL 
CHURCH WITH A NEW 
TECHNIQUE 


R. W. CROSMAN 


JILDING a great bridge, it is im- 
perative that the stresses and strains be 
properly distributed throughout — the 
structure. Provision must be made for 
expansion, contraction, and vibration. 
Balance and equilibrium must be main- 
tained. If these requirements are not 
met, the bridge is likely to collapse. 
There is nothing optional or discretion- 
ary about it. There is no room for dif- 
ferences of opinion among the engineers. 
It is a matter of law, and that law is 
inescapable and implacable. Disobey it 
and danger or disaster threatens. 

A similar situation exists in the struc- 
ture of civilization. If and 
strains arising from racial, national, or 


stresses 


class ignorance and hatred are allowed 
to accumulate heavily 
upon one area, something snaps and 
there is a breakdown in the social and 
economic mechanism. As in the case of 
the bridge, the penalty for breaking the 
human auto- 
matic and inevitable, and sometimes it 
has to be paid in blood and tears. This 
process is going on continually in minor 


and bear too 


law of right relations is 


ways, but local readjustments generally 
restore the equilibrium, in part at least. 

At times, however, through the cen- 
turies, these stresses and strains assume 
the resultant 
crackup takes the form of war, with its 


major proportions, and 
social and economic disintegration. The 
causes of the recent conflict were many 
and varied, but fundamentally it may be 
said that it was precipitated by the ac- 
cumulation and intensification of stresses 
and strains between nations, groups, cul- 
tures, and races. The coming interna- 
tional readjustments will not wholly re- 
store the world’s equilibrium. Dangerous 
stresses and strains will remain. 

One of these is the race problem in the 
United States, which is becoming an in- 
‘reasing menace to the peace and stability 
of the country. Religion, politics, social 
service and all the conventional methods 
of attack have been unable to stem the 
growing tension between the white and 
colored peoples. In fact, increased con- 
gestion, mass movements of population, 
and other disturbances have increased it. 

In this critical situation a new idea 
has come forward and modestly offers 
its services in an endeavor to reduce the 
inter-racial friction. Whether it is a false 
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hope or a David come to slay the Goliath 
of race hatred, remains to be seen; but 
there are some things about the new 
movement that seem significant: 

1. It is initiated not by one of the 
races alone, but by both of them, act- 
ing jointly. 

2. Heretofore the Church has not 
been notably effective in battling for 
racial harmony. In fact, a great so- 
ciologist has said, “The Church is the 
most institution in 

But this new movement is 
inaugurated and financially supported 
by the Church. Not by some obscure 
cult, but by one of the great denomi- 


race-prejudiced 
America.” 


nations. 

3. The undertaking is led, not by 
inexperienced lieutenants, more noted 
for zeal than wisdom, but by seasoned 
and sagacious men of both races. 

t. It is not an attempt by a group 
of white people to “do something for 
the colored race”; nor is it a mere 
orators 
may demand justice for their people. 

5. It isa church, like other churches 
in many respects, but vastly different 
in other ways. In some white churches 
colored people are admitted in small 
numbers, but they are generally there 
on sufferance. Only too frequently is 
their presence a big strain on the 
Christian tie. But here, both colored 
people and white people are invited. 
They sit together, sing together, wor- 
ship together, and talk together after 
meeting, and like it. 

6. It is a church led, not by a sin- 
gle, dominating personality, but by 
co-pastors, a white man and a colored 
man, of equal status, and all church 
and associated activities are conduct- 
ed by representatives of both (or 
other) races. The white pastor and 


forum from which colored 


the colored pastor alternate in preact: 

ing and in conducting the worship 

service. 

These are some of the characteristic 
that make the new church distinctive i 
the long annals of organized Christiar- 
ity, and almost unique among moder 
attempts to establish racial harmony. 

This unusual institution, known as thy 
Fellowship Church of All Peoples, wa 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Churdl 
and is located in San Francisco. It ha: 
done such a spectacular piece of work 
that it has now become complete!y inter- 
denominational hunity 
chureh for all people. Its co-pastors ar 
Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, a Presbyterian clergy: 
man, and now Professor of Philosop! 
in San Francisco State College: and D 
Howard Thurman, Dean of the Chap 
and Professor of Christian Theology a 
Howard University, Washington. D.( 
Let Dr. Fisk tell how the idea, \ 
calls a venture in Christian fe 
originated: 


and is a com 


hich he 


yw shiy 


“In a recent magazine article Pea 
Buck wrote: ‘The criticism of the Chur 
which the world makes today is the! 
organized religion preaches the Father 
hood of God and the brotherhood of mai 
but does not practice these teaching 
Miss Buck documents these words wit! 
illustrations and trenchant comments. 

“Why have we been so slow to practi 
what we preach? Why have we so fail 
to take Christ seriously and simply, thi! 
a great sociologist can say: ‘The Chur 
is the most race-prejudiced institution ! 
America’? I don’t know why. 

“To correct this situation would ® 
simple and easy. The great truths a 
all simple. The way out of what bi 
been called ‘the insoluble race probler 
is simple enough. It is found in tl 
simple teachings of Christ. Why dot! 
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THE FELLOWSHIP CHURCH OF ALL PEOPLES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


we practice them? Why don’t we live 
ina relation of brotherhood to all men? 
It is as simple as that. No barriers any- 
where on the basis of race. 

“Believing this, I went to the executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian Church in 
this area and proposed that the vacant 
building of the Japanese Presbyterian 
Church be used for a church to be or- 
ganized by and for all peoples. I then 
had no idea that it was a thing of 
startling innovation or anything to won- 
der at. It seemed to me a very simple. 
natural thing to do. In this area there is 
no racial segregation in our schools, our 
playgrounds or street cars. That would 
not be democratic. Why should there 
be in churches—which should be 
democratic as well as Christian? 


our 


“The result of my request was that 
the Presbyterian Church—both its loca! 
representatives and its National Board 
and officers-—enthusiastically supported 
and backed this Christian 
brotherhood. Institutions are often slow 
But here, one of the great 
Protestant denominations took a step of 
leadership in putting into practice this 
aspect of Christ’s teachings. 

“May I stress, however, my feeling 
that this enterprise should have its effect 
not only upon a certain group of our 
community: it should have its effect upon 
the Presby. erian Church and the churches 
of the nation. 


venture in 


to move. 


We of the white group 
are saving our own souls by this enter- 
prise, much more than we are saving 
anybody else’s. 

“Let no one think of Fellowship 
Church as a sort of ‘mission of good will 
to Negroes.’ In this enterprise the Pres- 
byterian Church is not doing anything 
for the Negroes. We are rather working 
with the Negroes. And not only Negroes, 
for we have Filipinos, Chinese, Mexicans, 
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and others among our constituency, and 
we welcome all.” 

That the venture is expected by its 
sponsors to be something more than a 
local activity, more than a community 
church to which all races are formally 
invited, is indicated by the high standing 
of the co-leaders in their respective fields. 
Dr. Thurman, for example, is one of the 
outstanding leaders of the Negro race, 
holding a high position in a great uni- 
versity, and is in constant demand as a 
speaker and counselor before university, 
church, and research groups in various 
parts of the world. It would not be good 
strategy to invite a man of his caliber 
away from a program of that magnitude 
and importance and make him a co-leader 
in a merely local or obscure activity. 

It is true that the church started as a 
community venture to be confined to a 
neighborhood. Its first official name was 
“The Neighborhood Church.” Dr. Thur- 
man brought to the experiment a broader 
vision projecting it as a national cultural 
activity. Similarly Dr. Fisk is too badly 
needed in a large and rapidly expanding 
educational institution to give a major 
portion of his time and effort to a move- 
ment with only minor possibilities. Then 
too the growing gravity of the racial 
situation doubtless dictated the selection 
of men of wide vision and abundant en- 
ergy to spearhead such an adventure. 

Dr. Thurman gave his estimate of the 
potentialities of the new idea when he 
answered a question as to what types or 
kinds of people are interested in the plan. 
He said: “Ten years ago it would have 
been easy to answer such a question. The 
answer then would have been: a certain 
small segment of the population gen- 
erally known as the more liberally mind- 
ed. Today, however, individuals of many 
groups. classes, and occupations are in- 


terested because they are aware of the 
fact that something effective must be 
done quickly to stabilize society and its 
institutions, if civilization is going to sur- 
vive and amount to anything. Even the 
average man who ordinarily is not 
with difficult 
nomic problems, is beginning to sen 


much 
concerned social and 
se the 
fact that something must be done now to 
relieve the racial tension. 

“T believe that the Church should 
more interested than any other group in 
promoting racial harmony in accordance 
with Christian principles, should 
take the lead to that end. But whatever 
force or comes forward 
and succeeds in breaking down thie 
riers that and cultures, 
that force or institution will capture the 
loyalty of the masses. 

“Tf the Church this 
nity, the moral initiative will sli; 
its hands. This is the handwriti 
the wall, and an increasingly large 
ber of church people are reading i! 

The essence of the idea behin ii 7 Fel- 
lowship Church, and the nature of its 
technique, as explained by its 


eco- 


and 


institution now 
bar- 


separate races 


misses opportu- 
from 


nuiimn- 


aders, 
stresses simplicity, sincerity. and con- 
sistency in inter-racial and inter-« 
contacts. In this church there is 
vorce—of preaching from 


iltural 
no di- 
practice. In 
this group these two handmaids of the 
Christian religion—preaching and prac- 
-hand. 
is of the 
idea behind the movement in this way: 


found hand-i 
r. Thurman expressed the geni 
Dr. TI | 1 the g 


tice—are always 


provi- 
sion of a multiplication of contacts of 


fellowship across racial and cultural lines. 


“The basis of our program is t! 


Our Sunday attendance is a good cross- 


section of the San Francisco Bay area. 
People do not come to help idea 
along. but to get their cup filled. They 
expect to get here the kind of creative 
experience in worship that would be as 
significant as any they would find any- 
more 
That lifts the 
level of the whole undertaking and 
down the spirit of condescension | 


apt to 


where else. They come to get ev 


than thev have to give 


ke “> 


creep im under such ¢ 
stances.” 

That a broad foundation is bei laid 
for the movement, with expectation for 
national as well as local growth. is shown 


by the fact that membership pz 
tion is provided for those living at 


‘ticipa- 
a dis- 
tance: and such associated members are 
constantly bemg enrolled from various 
parts of the country. This not only helps 
rk. but 
prepares the soil for it to take root in 


other fields. 


support the local phases of the v 


As to the progress the movement has 
made thus far: Preliminary meetings 
have been held for some time but not 
until recently was the venture formally 
launched with appropriate publicity. At 
that meeting the attendance was _ be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred, 
the two races being about equally repre- 
sented. The capacity of the church has 

(Continued on page 82) 
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ALL PHOTOS BY ROBERT KEENE 


Attractive, crocheted table runner in white or ecru and one color; easy to make. 


HIS could be called how Sarah Van 

de Venter’s wearing of earrings caused 
a revolution! And the reason? Well, the 
Evening Guild had decided to have a 
bazaar—or rather a fair—since it’s to be 
held in March and they thought a 
“bazaar” sounded rather winterish. But 
no one wanted to sit down and make the 
usual bazaar things because—well, just 
because. I guess. First there was talk 
that women were work weary. What 
with the strain of war and war work, 
everyone agreed that women just didn’t 
want to take on such an ambitious proj- 
ect. This was the Fair Committee’s plan- 
ning meeting thinking out loud. I must 
confess that IT hadn’t thought about that 
angle; seems to me I’ve been pretty busy 
for the past four years, and IT had always 
just taken it for granted that because 





we've been so lucky, that our lot was, 
by comparison, so easy, that there just 
wasn’t any room for “takin’ it. sittin’ 
down for awhile.” 

What we needed was a “hypo”! And 
a “hypo” we got when Sarah Van deVen- 
ter came in. 
works at the army depot (her husband’s 
still overseas) and it takes her a little 
while to get to a meeting especially since 
she had to drop off a bag of groceries so 
that her oldest girl (she has three chil- 
dren) could start dinner. What has all 
this to do with a revolution and what 
about earrings—well, just hold on! Sarah 
was wearing a good-looking pair of ear- 
rings and someone asked her where she 
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She was late because she 


MARTHA 
TODD 


had bought them. We were all amazed 
when she said that she’d made them 
herself. They were crocheted! 

Well, it was hard to believe; they 
looked so professional. They were three 
rosettes fitted together, glued to a clamp 
earring fastener and then coated with 
clear nail polish. Sarah happens to be 
dark and she had a green, yellow and red 
dress on that set off her coloring and the 
‘arrings matched—the outer rosette was 
red, the middle yellow and the center one 
green. Really the effect was stunning. 
She said they’re such fun to make—her 
way of relaxing after a full day at work, 
when the house is quiet. And that isn’t 
the only pair she’s made. By now it 
must run into a hundred because all the 
girls at the depot wanted them for them- 
selves or to give as presents. So she sold 
them! Well, we all wanted to know more 
about them. She said that she got the 
idea from a crochet book and made her 
own variations, using fancy stitches to 
male large ones. Some she accented with 
sequins and stones, others she edged with 
colored nail polish, giving a very effective 
touch! 

That was the hypo we all needed. Ev- 
erybody got ideas of what they could 
crochet—well, almost everybody. that is. 
Pocketbooks, table mats, hot mats, pot 
holders, ete. Several of the girls said 
they’d look around for ideas, and the 
whole subject of the Fair was taken up 
with real interest. I had an idea or two 
myselt and I rummaged around i» my 





magazine rack for some books that 1 had 
and showed them some pictures of dar. 
ling toys which can be made from any. 
body’s scrap bag. For example, a hors: 
that every child would love to own. An 
bright colored cotton—a worn out child’, 
dress could) be used—leftover yarn fo; 
the mane and tail, buttons for eves ani 
to fasten on the legs. Our formal pen. 
guin friends are favorites with all chil. 
dren and there are always cats and rab. 
bits and elephants. Several of the gir, 
wanted to make them, so they borrowe( 
my copy of “Easy to Sew Toys.” It’s « 
book put out by The Spool Cotton Co 
makers of Clark’s O.N.T. and J & P 
Coats sewing materials. The patterns 
and material requirements are in the 
book and you can get it in any five-and- 
ten store. 

The idea of animal toys grew so popu- 
lar that we decided to turn one booth 
into a circus. That’s certainly a favorite 
theme with children. The table is coins 
to have a “big-top” awning over it and 
the stuffed animals are going to be the 
performers. I know we'll have lots of 
fun with that idea and it will be a center 
of attraction for oldsters as well as 
youngsters. 

What a hum there was! I guess none 
of the members of the Guild will be with- 
out ideas; there were certainly enough 
suggestions floating around after that 
And so we went on with the plans for 
our Fair. And all because of Sarah Van 
deVenter’s earrings! 

“Food? Do we have to serve food?” 
I heard someone ask. “Certainly,” was 
the answer. “Who ever heard of a fair 
without food?” The refreshment. chair- 
man wondered whether it wouldn’t be ; 
good idea to set up a snack counter and 
let everyone serve themselves. She pro- 
posed a Mexican Booth with tremendous 
quantities of chili to be served in hieat- 
resistant paper cups that could be car- 
ried to tables, or eaten on the “wander,” 
a hotdog vendor in white coat and apron 
mingling with the crowd, a coffee stand 
and of course, the beloved ice cream in 
cones or sandwich, whichever suited the 
age or the desire of the customer. 

And that’s just part of it. T can’t help 
going on and on; it got very exciting. 
There’s to be a book stall: everyone his 
books that they could contribute, none of 
the dime novel kind but children’s 
books which are still good but which 
have been read and re-read and are ready 
to be passed on anyhow, best-sellers of 
several vears aco that are bulging from 
an already overcrowded book ease, hobby 
books—those are the classifications we 
are going to specialize in. 

Well. maybe that’s enough of our Fair! 
You can get a few suggestions for your 
own and any ‘ideas that you add, and | 
know you have lots. you might send 
along for us to use another year. 

I got a letter some time ago from a 
reader in Liberty, Mo., and I’ve never 
seemed to have room for it. So this time 
I’m holding everything to include it be- 
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cause I know you'll be as interested as I 
am. Luella H. Goodson, who wrote it, 
suid that she never heard of the idea 
being used anywhere else and thinks 
some of you might care to try it. The 
idea is for a party: A Party For Octo- 
venarians. 

“Each year for the past seven or eight 
Baptist Church has 
party honoring 
writes. “ht 
ship of over a thousand and it usually 


vears, the had a 
its octogenarians,” she 


is a church with a member- 


and 
usually half of them are at the parties. 


has ten or twelve octogenarians, 
This vear the day was rainy so only four 
were present. One was 92 vears old. Old 
age is often a tragedy, for old) persons 
sometimes feel neglected and ‘left out. 
Not so in our church in Liberty, Mo. 
There they are made to feel that they 
are honored, they are loved, and they are 
needed. 

“The date chosen for the annual party 
is the date of an old lady’s birthday: 
she was an early day 
Africa and the first 
enter Nigeria. The party is always a 


missionary to 


white woman to 








Useful and attractive in any kitchen 
are these easy-to-crochet pot holders. 


luncheon at the church. A car is sent for 
each octogenarian. In past years there 
has been a beautifully decorated birth- 
day cake which is cut and given to the 
old ladies. This year on account of the 
sugar shortage, the cake was omitted. 
“The room was decorated with flowers. 
After the luncheon a tribute, sincere and 


well expressed, is paid to the old ladies 
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7 ROS a aR 6 


The kiddies will love these amusing animals; easy to make from scraps. Full di- 
rections are given in the booklet, ‘Easy to Sew Toys,’’ available in any 5-and-10. 


wr rer rrr rrr er errr rr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rrr rr rrr rors 


who have lived eighty years or more, and 
whose lives have been an inspiration and 
blessing to their friends. One octogena- 
rian expresses the thanks of the group, 
and a program follows. This year it was 
a play. Then the favors are given to the 
guests. This year they consisted of sou- 
venir programs with the names and ad 
and = the 
tribute paid to them: boxes of candy, 


dresses of the ones honored, 
and vases of flowers 


different 


Every bouquet was 
asked to 
The 


ones 


and each lady was 


choose her favorite flower. favors 


and 
them and tell them 


are also sent to the absent 
someone goes LO set 
about the party. 
“Women in most places are ashamed 
to tell their think 


their achievements are not equal to the 


ages- -perhaps they 


years they have lived: but not so in 
Liberty. As the party broke up, one old 
lady was overheard saying happily, “Next 
vear, if the Lord lets me live, Ull be hon- 
ored as a nonagenarian.’ ” 

Another party idea from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida: it’s a birthday party 
supper, and Mrs. E. P. Downey writes: 
“The seated at the marked 
table of their birthday month, which is 
decorated appropriately to the month 
and each table has a birthday cake (the 
dessert). Entertainment consists of short 
‘stunts’ from and by each table. Prizes 
(although not help out the 
interest and fun. Our party turned out 
to be truly beautiful in looks—and _re- 
sulted in warm fellowship.” Yes, and I'd 
tike to add that we used this idea to good 
advantage but not so elaborately in a 
young couple’s club and it proved to be 
a good mixer—separating husbands and 
wives for one short time, put each per- 


comes 


euests are 


necessary ) 


his or her own—and we had a 


wonderful time. 


son on 


But cominac away from the strictly 
social side for awhile, I'd like to pass on 
to you a letter which came to me from 
what I gather is a rural area in Penn- 
sylvania because she writes in answering 


Mrs. 
done in a rural church to stimulate at- 
tendance at meetings. Our “Penn’s wood” 
reader asks that 
but hopes her letter will help others. 


Evans’ inquiry as to what can be 


her name not be used 
She 
writes: 

“In a past issue of Curistian Herarp, 
a Mrs. 


Evans asks your column how to 


get the members to meet for regular 
meetings. Her country store is financially 
and socially a success and must not be 


discontinued, but the women must be 


shown the spiritual need of worship also 


Stewardship, pays too. Thad a talk with 
our pastor to get his right-of-way and 
let him know of my plans. He was al- 


ways helpful in any project. He already 
had the daily devotion booklets on sale 
in the vestibule, but the mothers in the 
Sunday school and kindergarten were not 
reached; so I got a ‘Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls’ and passed it with a 
paper and pencil for names of those who 
wished to have it. Now I’m making a 
permanent list. At our meetings we have 
a Literature Chairman some is free, 
I make 
a point to get easy-to-grasp material for 
those 


some loaned and some for sale. 
non-readers. As they gain more 
knowledge they will see the need of the 
spiritual. 

“Well-planned meetings are of course 
Cet 
able to help with the readings, not at the 


necessary. those who will and are 


last minute, but planned ahead. An- 
nounce them on bulletins and papers. 
Cooperate with other denominations; 


meeting for book studies and special 
nights will help. The studies are the same 
for most of our Protestant churches. 
Make them feel they really missed some- 
thing by their absence. If the heart gets 
there first. the rest 


I know 


evaluate 


will follow.” 

that when we all stop and 
what know 
that if the spirit isn’t there no amount 
of work will bless our efforts. 

For your immediate use, I’m including 
some recipes. A 
family: 


we are doing. we 


dessert to serve your 


(Continued on page 79) 
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FEB. ' SENT FROM GOD 
1 4 JOHN 1:1-6 
oe 


ee a 

"There was a man sent from God, 
But his is not 
the only name fit to end that sentence. 
Humbly, and gladly, I may write in my 
own just as you may write yours. God 
plans every life. He gives to every man 
his work. Tx Lo 
breathtaking 


whose name was John.” 


. he is speaking the same 
‘d that He spoke to His 
“As my Father hath 
To find 
God’s plan and fulfil it, is to achieve the 
very climax of victory, however small our 
role may seem in the eyes of men. 

Lord, grant us to live day by day, as 
men sent by Thee. Amen. 


friends long ago. 
sent me, even so I send you.” 


FEB. ' SONS OF GOD 
2 i JOHN 1:7-13 
% 


*, 


ee 
Ber as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of 
God.” All children God, re- 
gardless of race or creed. He is the 
Father of all mankind. But the tragedy 
is that so many of us disinherit our- 
selves. The perfect father, of whom 
Jesus told us, had two sons. One of these 
became a profligate in the far country. 
The other remained at home and became 
a drudge. Though living in his father’s 
house he lived as a slave. But, one day, 
the prodigal really received his father and 
thus a son found his place at the feast. 
Help us, Lord, to realize that we do 
not have to persuade, we only have to 
receive Thee. Amen. 


are of 


FEB. ' HIS FULLNESS 
3 t JOHN 1:14-18 
& 


ee 

O F HIS fullness have all we received.” 
The author is undertaking to account for 
the miracle that has taken place in his 
own life and in those of his fellow Chris- 
tians. This is his explanation. “We have 
received of the fullness of Christ.” Years 
ago I passed through a stretch of dry 
plain, that was as barren as a desert. 
But. weeks later, when I again saw that 
plain, it was a-thrill and a-frolic with 
life.” What had made the difference? It 
had rained. It had received of the full- 
ness of God’s heavens. We too are trans- 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. CLOVES 


mM formed when we receive of the fullness 
© of Christ. 
We thank Thee, Lord, that this bless- 
ing is for every one of us. Amen. 


FEB. 
4 


THE SUPREME 
JOHN 


MIRACLE 
1:14-18 


. a.) 


°, 
*S 


ee 
‘The Word of God .. . The Word be- 
came flesh . .. No man hath seen God 
... the only begotten Son hath declared 
Him.” This is the story of the incarna- 
tion. The Word became flesh to show 
what God is like. “What is love?” I 
asked a group of children. Dead silence 
greeted me. “Did you ever see any 
love?” I next asked. At once every hand 
went up. They had seen love take the 
form of mother and father. Thus the 
face of love was the first into which they 
looked. We come to know God through 
Jesus. He is the one satisfying revelation 
of the Father. 

We thank Thee Lord that the best 
we can ask of God is that He be like 


Thee. Amen. 
FEB. ' A SHORT SERMON 
5 j JOHN 1:19-29 
% 


ec 

Benoip the Lamb of God.” So spoke 
John the Baptist. His sermon was very 
brief, but very full of conviction. It was, 
I take it, personal rather than to the 
crowd. The two men addressed began at 
once to follow Jesus and became two of 
| His most devoted and useful friends. 
| Countless thousands through the cen- 
turies have been won in this simple 
fashion. I am not forgetting that the 
greatest days of the Church have ever 
been those days when there were great 
preachers in the pulpit. But it has been 


| the personal word that has been most 


effective in winning men to Christ. 
Lord, grant us the will and the skill 
to witness for Thee day by day. Amen. 


FEB. ' IN HIS BROTHER’S NAME 
6 | JOHN 1:40-42 
ee 


ee 

Oxe of the two was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother.” It would seem 
that whatever reputation Andrew had 





was in his brother’s name. At least his 


If he 


owh name never seems enough. 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


had been a small man, with little Joy 


© for his Master, he certainly would have 








resigned. He was an artist at taking 
second place. Then he was further tested 
by the fact that the three other mem. 
bers of the quartet to which he belonged, 
Peter, James, and John were taken into 
the inner circle. Andrew alone was left 
out. Yet he remained beautifully sweet 
and few have been more useful. 

Grant us the greatness, Lord, to take 
second place graciously. Amen. 


FEB. ' PREJUDICE 
7 f JOHN 1:43-51 
ee 
ee 
Can ...any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” Nathanael was so prejudiced 


against the town from which Jesus came 
that he hesitated to give Him a hearing. 
Generally, prejudice is not commendable, 
yet it may be an asset. As a boy of 
fifteen, liquor was urged upon me, at first 
by persuasion then by force. I refused 
In fact, I think I should have paid any 
price, rather than to have yielded. Yet 
I knew next to nothing about liquor. My 
stand was largely the result of prejudice. 
I am thankful that my parents prej- 
udiced me in favor of the Church. That 
fact has helped me to become a con- 
vinced Churchman. 

Save us Lord from any prejudice that 
would blind us to the truth. For your 
blessed name’s sake. Amen. 


FEB. ' THIS BEGINNING OF SIGNS 
8 | JOHN 2:1-11 
ee 


ee 
‘This beginning of signs did Jesus.” 
Of what is this miracle a sign? Among 
other things, it shows Jesus’ interest in 
ordinary folks and their commonplace 
joys and sorrows. Who was the bride of 
this wedding? We do not know. The 
groom is also nameless. Yet, Jesus was 
present and, when an embarrassment 
arose because an item of the daily diet 
had given out, He relieved the situation. 
Having risen from the dead, He is still 
the same. He is not above preparing 
breakfast for a few friends who have 
come from a night of fruitless toii. He is 
ever the Christ of the commonplace. 
We thank Thee Lord that Thou art 
interested in folks as folks. Amen. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Cook Book 


Every Woman has 
Been Waiting for 


It’s yours! Read the letter below in 
which Miss Mann tells you how to 
get this Cook Book. 
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servi d be ch you © comin : 
Here is a real bargain et delicious food mera your Sace hp to pin an aa Pp ame 
for thrifty Christians Ook wn Mere I think show the goog se ely you will wo Which heve 
1 year Subscription............ $2.00 
140 pp. Cook Book worth.. 2.00 
TOTAL VALUE....... nieien s+eee. $4.00 


You pay only...... 2.00 
Benefit from this bargain 
You can’t lose 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY'S WORTH | 
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For the Body 


Appetizers and Soups 
Fish and Meat Dishes 
Vegetable Cookery 
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Salads 

Breads H 

— Cookies, Pies © + 

Desserts 

—— _— 16 

Children’s Recipes ve ss 

Quantity Recipes $2 AY Magazj © ‘global m te iSsions Built“ 

Preserves 2¢ @ Wee 00. Im gin ne delivereg arch of the 

Household Hints SPECIAL RE Actually, less “ Modern ews tO your home one church, 

EB r the Y-sizeg ¢”) month ¢, 
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Victory Gardens 


ABOOK BRIMMING 
WITH BLESSINGS 


140 pages, 6 x 9 inches 
with beautiful photo- 
graphic illustrations .. . 
in attractive luminated cover you can clean with a 
damp cloth . . . plastic binding so the book opens flat 
ind stays open and best of all 250 tested recipes. ALL 
YOURS FREE with 1 year subscription to The WAY 
magazine 


Every Issue of The WAY Magazine —Indispensable 


58 pages—24 pages of pictures, 4 colors, and 4 picture 
stories. February issue Special Features: The Sermon 
That Changed History; The World's Strongest Secret 
Weapon, by Dr. Walter A. Maier; Church Dedication 
in China, a picture story; “I Was Arrested By the 
Gestapo”, written by a Norwegian missionary; a De- 
votional Article, ‘‘Cheer Up! There's Nothing to Worry 
About"’; a symposium on ‘‘What is the Church's No. 1 
Task’’—answered by a college president, a newspaper 
cartoonist, an editor, and a seminary professor; also a 
dozen other articles, picture stories, special features, 


























The WAY Magazine, Dept. CH-2 
330 So. Wells Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

























Please send me immediately your FREE Cook Book 
with 1 year subscription to The WAY magazine. 
My subscription is to begin with the February, 
1946 Issue. [|] 1 am enclosing $2.00. 
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Teachers! 
“BEST 
IN 50 YEARS” 





Standard’s Bible Teacher 
and Leader 


DeLuxe Quarterly for 
Superintendents, Ministers 
and Teachers 


You'll want this outstanding wardy of 96 pages, 
which is divided into magazine and lesson section, 
with amazingly helpful new “‘1-2-3-4” step-by-step 
teaching plan, and Superintendent's page for every 
lesson. 


U sers of Standard’s Bible Teacher and Leader say: 
“The best to come into our hands in fifty years. 
“A great help in presenting the lesson.’ iiss — 

articles are fine; couldn’t be improved.” “Well bal- 

anced, thoroughly orthodox.” 


x 7 Big Pages on Every Week’s 
Uniform Lesson 


These seven pages contain the following: 

Printed Scripture; Bible text explained, lesson out- 
lined; lesson discussion, factual quiz; Truth for 
daily living, lesson quiz, daily Bible readings; 
**|-2-3-4” teaching plan; everything for the Super- 
intendent. 


SEND ONLY 25c FOR SAMPLE 


Order today. Also ask for FREE Prospectus on 
Closely Graded lessons, and samples and infor- 
mation on Uniform Lessonsand Weekly papers. 
Address Desk CH-2 


The Standard ‘Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas > 

n newspapers. magazines and books. |’ i {' |} 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into”’ t Ju 
fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 

Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
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FEB ! ZEAL FOR GOD’S HOUSE 
9 ' JOHN 2:12-17 
% 


A a3 

Lie zeal of Thine house hath eaten 
me up.” 
being 


the house of God 
desecrated. He flamed with hot 
Not only so, but He drove 
desecrators out. Even worse. he 
poured out the changers’ money. That 
was more precious than either men or 
Did Jesus use force?. At least He 

group who were one moment 
inside the temple, to be outside the next, 
and that not of their choice but of His. 
There was a moral grandeur in the anger 
of Jesus before which evil men could not 
stand. 

Grant us, Lord, to share Thy holy zeal. 
Amen. 


Jesus saw 


indignation. 


caused 


| FEB. ' COMING BY NIGHT 
10 ' JOHN 3:1-7 
% 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| coming, 


| 
| 
| 


, caution. 


| must have 


ee 

"The same came to Jesus by night.” 
The big fact is that Nicodemus came to 
Jesus. Often we so fix our minds on the 
time of his coming, which is purely in- 
cidental, that we forget the fact of his 
which alone : essential. Grant- 
ing that this master in Israel possessed 
the caution that is cited to position 
and to advancing years, he defied that 
What courage that required! 
What a hungry heart he must have had 
and what a spell this young carpenter 
It was so great 
Have you done 
Give us, Lord, the couraye to dejy our 


cast over him. 


that he came. as well?, 


| foolish fears. Amen. 
" 
[PE B. = THE HOW OF IT 
ll $ JGHN 3:8-16 
oe 
ee 
How can these things be?” The 


| 
| 


| amazement, 






the wistful wonder of Nico- 
demus are not surprising. 
today, 


To some, even 
the miracle of the new birth seems 
too good to be true. Yet it may be a 
fact of your own experience if you are 
willing to meet the conditions. How? 
In a word, give yourself to Christ and He 
will do the rest. Here is the testimony of 
one who has the experience: “I know 
Whom I have believed and I am _per- 


suaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him.” 
Notice the steps: I believed, I com- 
mitted, I know. To surrender is to be 
reborn. 


We thank Thee, 


may be born anew. 


Lord, that even we 
Amen. 


FEB. ' THE SENTENCE 
12 ( JOHN 3:17-21 
5 


< 

Tus is the sentence of condemnation 
that Light has entered the world and 
men have preferred darkness to light.” 
(Moffatt) To live in the dark because 
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no better possibility is offered, would be 
tragic enough. But, to iurn irom the 
Light of the World and live in the dark 
from choice is the climax of t:acedy. But 
so men did in the days of Jesus and so 
they do today. When the predigal ‘o:nd 
himself in the swine pen, he dared to ‘cil 
himself the truth: “This I chose insted 
of my father’s house.” Having thus Jac: | 
his folly, he turned his steps. 
Save us, Lord, from the hell of 


ferring darkness to Light. Amen. 


FEB. ' A PRESENT POSSESSION 
13 | JOHN 3:31-36 
& 


¢, 


e 

He WHO believes in the Son Jias 
eternal life.” (Moffatt) 
means something far richer 
existence. 


vena life 
than et onal 
It means eternal aay eXist- 


ence. It does not begin at death, bu! 
the here and now. In short, it is he 


possessed of a quality of life over which 
death has no power. Here is a soli et 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with a com- 
rade of rare, radiant life. Suddenly a 
shell blew that comrade to bits. “It "| 
take more than that to stop you.” al 
his friend. He was right, for he who ‘v- 
lieves has, now and forever, eternai |e. 

Lord, we thank Thee for a life that 
death and the grave can never touch 
Amen. 


FEB. | ENEMY INTO FRIEND; 
14 j FIRST STEP 
& JOHN 4:1-9 
ee 
Jesus saith unto her give me {9 
demk.” When this keen and_ tarnis‘e:l 
woman saw Jesus sitting on that well, 


wil ier pretudices were alert and _ alive. 
She was propored to meet contempt with 
with hate. 


to 


But she was 
be asked for a favor. 
Yet here was a Jev making a request of 
her and making it 


contempt, hac 


not prepared 
as courteously as if 
she had his instead of a 
Samaritan outcast. Such treatment min- 
istered to her self-respect. It did not win 
her, but she found His courteous request 
quite disarming. Often to ask a favor is 
to take the first step toward friends ip. 


ss aa? . 
sSIstel 


been 


Teach us, Lord, the art of maleing 
friends. Amen. 
FEB i SECOND STEP 
15 if JOHN 4:10-14 
& 


“Tp THOU knewest who it is that saith 
to thee, ‘Give me to drink,’ thou wou. >t 
have asked of him and he would jiave 
given thee.” This softening sentence is 
a delicate compliment with an offer of 
help. Jesus saying to this woman, 
“You are not so hard as you think. Nor 
are you satisfied with life as you are liv- 
ing it. A thousand times you have |ioled 
wistfully toward the heights. You » ould 
even now turn this well curb into an 
altar, if you had a heart. Well, be of 
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The Most Important Publication in 1946! 
ReviseD STANDARD VERSION 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


MORE INTERESTING — EASIER TO READ — BETTER UNDERSTOOD 


ee 

















The Lord’s Prayer MATTHEW 6 


6 “Beware of practicing your piety before men in order 
to be seen by them; for then you will have no reward 
from your Father who is in heaven. 

2 “Thus, when you give alms, sound no trumpet before 
you, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may be praised by men. Truly, I say to you, 
they have their reward. * But when you give alms, do not let 
your left hand know what your right hand is doing, * so that yo greener 
your alms may be in secret; and your Father who sees in y tea 
secret will reward you. 

5 “And when you pr4@™ 
crites; for they love to © 
at the street corners, that =~ THE REVISED. STANDARD VERSION 
say to you, they have their ret 
into your room and shut the . 
who is in secret; and your F 
reward you. 

4 : ‘And oe do not F The revisers have sought to maintain the enduring diction, the 
Gentiles do; for they think th) simplicity, and the rhythmic beauty of the 335-year-old King James 
many words. *Do not be 

knows what you need before | 
this: j 












This version is the culmination of eight years of devoted effort and 
research by a committee of America’s foremost Biblical scholars, 
appointed by The International Council of Religious Education, in 


which 40 Protestant denominations cooperate. 


Version. At the same time, in the light of the most ancient manuscripts, 





inaccuracies and errors of older versions have been corrected by plainer 
and more direct language. Result — more accurate in trans- 
F } ie lation than any previous version—more useful, more 
Our Father who art Ine understandable, and pleasurable to the twentieth-century 
Hallowed be thy name reader. 


” Thy kingdom come, ; FEATURES : 
Thy will be done, e igulbveriplrnggiay across the page 
On earth as it is in ] Logical paragraphing 
11 Give us this day our d es Pronunciation indicated 
” And forgive us our dek 
As we also have fors ' In blue cloth, colored jacket, $2.00 
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Notes and cross references at bottom of page 


Or our bread for the morrow. 
6.1: Mt. 23. 5. 6. 4: Col. 3. 23-24 
6.7: 1 Kings 18. 25-29. 6.8: Mt. 6. 32; 












The Old Testament is in process of revision, with 


publication of complete Bible scheduled for 1950. 
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PREACHERS 


You can receive a regular income 
on ye savings, and at the same 
‘Ip prepare Presbyterian ministers to preach, 
by accepting an annuity agreement from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Through such a contract with this long-estab- 
lished institution, you help develop young men to 
lead Presbyterian congregations, and at the same 
time you receive a regular check. Your income is 
backed by a growing institution 130 years old. 

You will be proud to have a part in training a 
Princeton man. Write: Henry S. Brown, D. D. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
44 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Please give me more details of your annuity 
agreement. 
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A SIMPLE, INSTRUCTIVE COURSE 
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The 


good cheer. I am ready to help.” 


| ice is beginning to melt. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for a love thai 


| will not let us go. Amen. 
FEB. ' THE THIRD STEP 
16 | JOHN 4215-26 
% 


| ahswers. 





| Thee for 


| out a thousand times. 


| sustained by the fact that we 


eo 

Sir, give me this water.” This woman 
has come a long way, but she has not 
arrived. With what i tact Jesus 
makes her face her sin. “Go, call thy 
husband.” “I have none,” is the answer. 
“You have spoken truly,” He replies with 
appreciation, “You have had five hus- 
bands and are now living with one to 
whom you are not married.” At this the 
woman is eager to argue about the proper 
place to worship. When she seeks to 
postpone her decision till Messias comes, 
“T that speak unto thee am he,” Jesus 
And the woman is won. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou art 
still seeking to make enemies into friends. 
Amen. 


FEB. ' HEAR-SAY AND EXPERIENCE 
17 ' JOHN 4:39-42 
% 


ee 
Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying; for we have heard Him ourselves 
and know.” No sooner had this woman 
become a friend of Jesus than she hur- 
ried back to the village to tell her story. 
Her reputation was none too good but 
that did not keep her from bearing wit- 
ness. And, outcast though she had been, 
this stands to her credit. “Many be- 
lieved .. . for the saying of the woman.” 
They believed so genuinely that they 
came to Jesus for themselves. Then it 
was that they declared joyfully, “We 
have heard Him ourselves and know.” 
Thus hear-say had become experience. 
Grant, Lord, that we too may know 
ourselves. Amen. 


FEB. i THE FOOD OF JESUS 
18 i JOHN 4:31-38 
& 


\“My MEAT is to do the will of Him 


| that sent me and to finish His work.” 


Of course Jesus had to eat bread, even as 
you and I. But, never at any time did 
He have much to live on. The Rich 
Farmer could doubtless have bought Him 
But Jesus had so 
much to live for that it gave Him an 
added something to live on. As we are 
sat day by 
day, so Jesus was sustained by His firm 
purpose and eagerness to do the will of 
God. 

Grant us, Lord, to share Thy holy pur- 
pose, to do the will of our Father. Amen. 


FEB. 1 A FATHER’S FAITH 
19 } JOHN 4:47-51 
ee 


ee 
THe man believed the word that Jesus 
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had spoken unto him.” Here is faith in 
its simplicity. This father has asked 
Jesus to visit and heal his son. “Go thy 
way,” said Jesus, “thy son liveth.” At 
once, without any further appeal, the 
This he did be- 
cause his mission had been accomplished. 
Why should he continue to present his 
request when it had already been grani- 
ed? But too often we do just that, with 
a promise as definite as the one given to 
this father. We continue to pray instead 
of claiming what God has given. 

Lord. help us to take Thee at Thy 


man set out for home. 


word. Amen. 
FEB. ' A SEARCHING QUESTION 
20 i JOHN 5:5-9 
% 


ee 
Wir thou be made whole?” Jesus 
put this question to a man who, without 
friends, and without hope, was blaming 
others, and dying of his own self-pity. 
Why did Jesus ask such a question? He 
was the man’s illness. He 
his dead hope. He was 
compelling him to see that his récovery 
depended not on what his fellows might 
do for him, but on himself. Finally, He 
was saying, “If you so will to be whole, 
that you will put yourself in my hands 
I will see to it.” Willing for himself what 
Jesus willed for him, he was made whole. 
Lord help us to will for ourselves what 
Thou dost will for us. Amen. 


recognizing 
Was resurrecting 


7) 
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TAKE UP THY BED 


JOHN 5:5-9 


°, 
'. 


nN 
—_— 
Ot 


*, 


ee 

TAKE up thy bed.” Why did Jesus 
give such a command to this man who 
was at last on his feet? The answer is, I 
think, that the Master was aware that 
something like this was going on in this 
healed man’s mind, “I am on my feet 
now, but there is no telling how long I 
can stand. I will, therefore, just leave 
my mat here so that if I fail I will have 
it to fall back on.” But Jesus would not 


suffer him to make any provision for a 
relapse. Few men ever quit drinking 


while “keeping a bottle of brandy for 
snakebite.” 
Help us, Lord, to make a clean break 


with the sin that has enslaved us. Amen. 


FEB. i LOOKING FOR THE WORST 
22 | JOHN 5:9-17 
% 


“Waart man... said unto thee, ‘Take 
up thy bed and walk’?” Here is a mar- 
velous something, a one-time paralytic 
is now walking down the street with his 
bed on his shoulders. But he did not go 
tar before he was stopped and charged 
with breaking the Sabbath. “Why?” they 
questioned. “It is what the man who 
healed me told me to do,” came the sate 
answer. The next question naturally 
should have been, “Who healed you?” 
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® Do you need new hymnals? If so, accept this 
opportunity to inspect and test the hymnal that 
“Leads in Quality.” 







Here is our offer: Mail post card below (no 
postage necessary—post office will accept) and 
we will send you FREE sample of “The Serv- 
ice Hymnal” and FREE folder of “Finance 
Plans” which shows you how to obtain new 
hymnals without budget cost. Thousands ac- 
claim “The Service Hymnal” unsurpassed in 
musical appeal and spiritual power. See the 
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THE 
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congregation and new enthusiasm to your 
worship service. Stir up the hearts of your 
people this simple, easy way. 
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But they asked, “Who told you to carry | 
your bed?” Their eyes were so fixed on | 
the objectionable that they failed to see 
anything to approve. , 

Lord, if there be anything worthy of 
praise. help us to think upon it. For your 
blessed name’s sake. Amen. 


I B ' WORK 
23 | JOHN 5:17-24 
Bg 


a 
Anpb I work.” So spoke Jesus with a 
kind of holy swagger. It is His joy and 
pride that He is privileged to be one of 
the world’s workers. As a small boy in 
Sunday school I was told that work was 
set on us as a curse. As a worker on 
the farm, I sometimes thought it, in that 
particular, quite a success. But, in real- 
itv, work is one of our choicest blessings. 
It is a safeguard against temptation. It 
is a healer of hurt hearts. It is a road- 
way to self-respect. It is Godlike. “My 
Father worketh even until now,” de- 
claves Jesus, “and I work.” 

We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast 


: given us the privilege of being workers ro eC e zz 
3 with Thee. Amen. ris di awn 





FEB. i THE FATAL REFUSAL “And in the morning, rising up a great while before 
24 ' JOHN 3:30-47 day, He went out, and departed into a solitary place 
% 


and there prayed.” Mark 1:35 


Ai r 
Ye WILL not come to Me that ye 
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might have life.’ This is a sentence of Pp 
Sie - z . re re = The great spiritual awakening which is every- 
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one quaint wistfulness, so hungry were 
they for life. And here was He offering The title “Christ at Dawn” is significant. Jesus the divine Son of God comes 
( with infinite eagerness all for which they to the Father for strength and guidance. Here alone, in the quiet of the early 
} longed. Yet. they would have none of morning hours, Jesus sets the example of prayer. Followers of Jesus, burdened 
Him. How could they, how can we, thus with the cares of a troubled world, may do as He did—renew their strength at 
turn with parched lips from this Living the fountain of prayer. 
) Water to trudge our way into the desert? This new oil painting portrays the Master in a beautiful landscape. The 
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ral save us, Lord, from refusing to take was God’s great nature. In this new painting you will recognize the same 
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phasis on personality. Therefore he comes 
forward with this proposal, “There is a 
lad here with . . .” well, it matters little 


what with. It is the lad that counts. Cf a2 WARNER PRESS PRODUCTS 
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Lord, give us an eye for the values 
that count. Amen. 
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ia t eo Almost without exception young people tha 
FEB. z NO WASTE . : 1 
26 i JOHN 6:11-12 drink because the crowd drinks, be ~ause dec 
& it is considered smart and convivial to do sup 
is so. Sometimes the reasons are more gov 
GATHER up the fragments ... that commendable. Sometimes young people drit 
nothing be lost.” God is against waste. drink because they are expected to drink cou 
The charge against the prodigal was not (or so they think) by their superiors; life 
e that he spent his substance. We ought because to drink seems to be one way to Ma 
for Whole Family to spend both ourselves and our sub- — get ahead. because everybody seems to ces 
© Yeu beveteanewnationslplanthstwitpayheepttal, | Stance for good causes. He wasted his drink as a part of the great game of tec 
surgical, doctor and nurse bills for your entire family. | substance. Waste is both little and business. Then it is simple truth to say cip! 
all in one policy, with one premium, no age limit, at a . Pree : z ° js y 
cost so low that you'll hardly believe it... only afew | wicked. This is a big world on which we — that we must beat the liquor industry big 
Fe ila iii dial italia live but it has never wasted a single at its own game. sche 
Diane iet manner caceioe dor eectaees tasaior eee | Crop OF waker oF grain of sand, not a sin- It is frequently quite effective to dis- real 
ee ee Se ae ee ee gle weed or flower since God flung it cuss with young people’s groups how ut- less 
and identification service all as provided in policy. from His fingers. We may be sure that _ terly false and diabolically clever is most mak 
Conte ed hosuital, Sate, Soutd. Poller Wetued by the | the Christ who sought to conserve even liquor advertising. If we can convince thei 
Seis. Tees tens acy tae ey oh eae. | a crust of bread will do His infinite best young people of that fact, we have com- relig 
Sind Die Riser sust Ramo and Rédrascter for a human soul. pletely turned the trick. What we must publ 
FREE 10-DAY INSPECTION OFFER! Save us, Lord, from the ugly sin of change, you see, is this pernicious mental lue 
Eker cen. Roma eeat te co eet ee, | wmete. Amen. attitude, seemingly borne out by much of o 
Insurance Service, Dept. 101-Z, Aurora, Il. evidence, that the non-drinker must be ficial 
HUNDREDS OF WONDERFUL, SMART | FEB i AFRAID OF JESUS manethong of % dige, © ceborien predect — 
' 97 ; i JOHN 6:15-21 ofa fresh-water environment who doesn t pick 
NEW FASHIONS YOU CAN * know his way about and isn’t going to Th 
i get very far unless he happens to be a ly ge 
! "THey were afraid.” Of whom? They genius. How shall we do it? acqui 
Tr O t e @ | were afraid of Jesus. So have we been Here are a few methods of attack that ciless 
many times. That is not to deny that we have proved effective in catching the perio 
have found in Him our comfort and our imagination and disabusing the minds of is a 
hope. Yet, even so, He often comes with young men and women of false notions. youn: 
demands for surrenders that we are un- Every teen-ager of your acquaintance cally 
willing to make, asking us to give up would be quick to admit that the cap- then, 
some seemingly harmless luxury or to tain of the school’s football team could habit 
undertake some unwelcome task. In our _ refuse to take a drink and nobody would world 
reluctance to obey we may become care- snicker. Why? Because he has “ar- exanny 
less about prayer or public worship. We _ rived.” Because he has such accomplish- public 
may also quit reading books that seareh ments that he can set his own pace so- peopl: 
our souls and make us uncomfortable. cially. Now it is not necessary to be teria! 
All this indicates that we are afraid of — elected captain of the football team to 
Jesus. reach that point. It is only necessary to Fin 
“White House,” one of 17 exquisite new doilies in Book Help us, Lord, so to trust that we shall be a friendly, intelligent person with: the in 
217. Many famous prize-winners included. Easy, quick : ° “ ” 2 
SE NGGHIA AnccaDL EDR SAISCEtes. not be afraid. Amen. something “on the ball,” whom every- who a 
io , body likes to have around. yers, ¢ 
FEB. i ‘ines aiieasaabiebiniiials The most popular girl in the crowd of to the 
28 i JOHN 6-25-37 us young people sailing to Europe one dusty. 
2 summer never went near the ship’s bar, to the 
S where many of her contemporaries «- alone. 
Hn that cometh unto Me I will in sembled at certain periods of the da the pli 
i | no wise cast out.” That sounds entirely And it never occurred to anybody to be rologis| 
ST ee a eee ee Pee | too good to be true. How can even our — surprised. She stated with good hum a nalie 
clothes, ete. in Book 2 for 17 bags in Book 219. | Lord thus throw wide the door to crea- ~ the first day out that she just didn’t like and ve 
tures as faulty and futile as ourselves? liquor, and that was that. In a few day; cohol. ; 
Yet, this is His own promise and He has — some less courageous companions join: cinatin. 
stood by it through the centuries. If you — her. Of course, it isn’t always that ea- sources 
will come today, He will accept you. This girl had some very valuable nati and be 
| That is sure. Not only will He accept endowments that helped her along. and in 
you, but day by day He will make you But the same principle works wi learn 
Sak has at obacabas aal= Wear near SED Oa | to become more like Himself. Not only everybody who cares enough to mak« variably 
Saas’ Sorane in daa SNK. oekit 18 styies int Viook’ 2. will He accept and remake you, but He — work, and that young person who sta they 
| will use vou to His glory. that he must drink or be a social fail whieh 7. 










JUST 10 CENTS EACH! 
Mail Coupon Today! 


The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. CH-2-46 
54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 
Enclosed is. 





We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast 


a welcome for every one of us. Amen. 


LET’S FACE THE FACTS 


(Continued from page 27) 


is really saving one of two things: eit 
that he has been trying to impress 
intelligent or vicious people (of whon 
he had better rid himself quickly). 
that he himself is lacking in qualitie- 
mind and character that bring true - 
cess in every phase of life. It is 


We { 


people | 


emis oy 
eenturie 
for ten 


knockin: 


Inde: oO! 


What is left, then, in the way of tem- 

| perance education? What shall we teach? 
Our conclusions must be based upon 
honest answers to the question, “Why 
| do young people drink in the first place?” 
| And the answer to that question is easy. 










necessary to be smug and self-rightes ome \<j 
about it, but to be so thoroughly “tops,” ing, anc 
that one can set one’s own pace. lever 
Then there is a second and very | 
portant basic truth of which our young 


people need to be convinced. That is, 


s, jabots, blouses, 
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that not every top-notcher drinks. In- 
deed, with rare exceptions, the really 
superior persons, be they in industry, in 
government or the professions, do not 
drink. Of course the drinkers are usually 
couspicuous; they are frequently where 
life moves fast, with noise and bustle. 
Many of them radiate activity and suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the laboratory 
tecliuictan, the scientist. the self-dis- 
ciplined athlete, the research man, the 
big brain behind the corporation, the 
scholar—these people who make the 


really big contributions to mankind, are 
less ubiquitous, or at least until they 
make some revolutionary discovery in 


their fields. The fact of the matter is, we 
religious leaders have failed to glamorize, 
publicize and hail with all the fanfare 
lue them, these real heroes and heroines 
of our day. We have allowed a super- 
ficial public opinion, influenced by the 
movies and modern fiction writers, to 
pick the winners. 

The drinker, unless he is a genius, rare- 
ly gets to the top. Any person who has 
acquired a habit that hounds him mer- 
cilessiv. incapacitates him for certain 
periods, or that must serve as a “prop,” 
is a second-rater. Let us not allow our 
youns people to labor under the tragi- 
cally talse notion that imbibing now and 
then, or more or less regularly, is the 
habit of the successful people of the 
world. It is not, and life is replete with 
examples to prove this. Ferret them out, 
publicize them. Challenge your young 
people to spiritual greatness, and to ma- 
terial greatness which follows. 


Finelly, appeal to the imagination and 
the ‘intelligence of these boys and girls. 
who ave budding scientists, doctors. law- 
yers, engineers, and the like. Point out 
to then that temperance is no longer a 
dusty. old-fashioned subject of interest 
to the religionists and the moralists 
alone. It is the very serious concern of 
the plivsician, the psychiatrist, the neu- 
rologist. the jurist, for drinking is today 
anational evil, a menace to the health 
and general well-being of America. Al- 
cohol, alcoholism, and alcoholics are fas- 
cinating subjects. Get facts from such 
sources as Allied Youth, Washington, D.C., 
and be able to present them graphically 
and intelligently. When young people 
learn why adults drink, and what in- 
variably happens to them when they do, 
they are quick to recognize a situation 
which is not glamorous, but tragic. 

We cannot expect all of our young 
people to grasp at once what the world 
ems not to have learned through the 
centuries. It’s a big job, this education 
lor temperance. We must begin by 
knocking some of the props out from 
nder our social structure, by debunking 
ome widely held theories about drink- 
ig, aud debunking them in the face of 
lever propaganda on the part of an 
exceedingly wealthy industry. But the 
ves of young America are at stake and 
truth is on our side. 


When your child 
needs a laxative. 
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Give him 
FLETCHER’S CASTORIA! 


Fletcher’s Castoria is the laxative to use because it is made espe- 
cially for children. 








It’s safe and gentle—as a child’s laxative should be—and it works 
thoroughly and effectively. 


There are no harsh drugs in Fletcher’s Castoria. It will not cause 
griping or discomfort. 


Moreover, Fletcher’s Castoria is pleasant-tasting. Children like 


to take it, so you don’t have to struggle and fight with your child to 
get it down. 


Get Fletcher’s Castoria at your drugstore 
today. Look for the green band and labora- 
tory control number on the package. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package 
or by your physician. 
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Again Available! 


A new 
revised 
edition 

of this 
invaluable 
source book 
is now 
available at \ 
religious 
book stores 
everywhere 


ayn , ure 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller 


“One of the most valuable 
aids to teachers to be pro- 
duced in a decade...an enor- 
mous mass of information on 
almost every conceivable 
phase of Palestinian life.” 
—Christian Advocate 


Covers 1,694 subjects @ 245 photographs 


12 pages of maps @ Five indexes 
$4.95 
At your bookseller 





- .. at Moody Bible 
Institute. You returning G.lI.'s 
and other men can now take 
your pre-wer place in the 
Institute student body, for 
dormitory space has been 
saved for you. 

if it's instruction in Bible 
and related subjects you want 
—plus practical experience in 
all phases of Christian work— 
Moody Bible Institute is the 
place for you. Ask for folder 
on G.I. training. Write for de- 


tails to OFFICE OF THE DEAN. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





» ra A A da BY 


Fine materials, 
pleasingly low prices. 
and samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1196 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


beautitul _ work, 
Catalog 


Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


New Associate Editor 


@® With particular satisfaction we 
announce the coming to CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, as Associate Editor, of 
Clarence W. Hall. Since 1942 Mr. 
Hall has been Editor-in-Chief, first 
of The Link and then of The Chap- 
lain as well. These two publications 


| have been the official organs respect- 


tively of the Christian Servicemen’s 
League and of the Commission of 
Army and Navy Chaplains. Signifi- 
cantly they have been the measure 
of a man—and that man is Clarence 
Hall. I have found them in every 
theater of World War II and every- 
where they have been among the 


CLARENCE W. HALL 


most popular of all religious journals 
and indeed of all literature circulat- 
ing among servicemen. 

Recently Mr. Hall completed a 
journalistic mission to the Pac fic 
and Far East. As an accredited war 
correspondent he went everywhere 
in combat sectors. He was with Gen- 

'eral MacArthur at the landing of 
| Borneo. He narrowly escaped death 
|in the frontlines on the Philippines, 
|and returning from Tokyo he flew 
| by way of Chungking and India. 

| The journalistic background of 
our new Associate Editor is quite 
| unusual. Immediately before the 
'war he was Magazine Editor of the 
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Christian Advocate, the  distin- 
guished journal of united Method- 
ism. Previously, as Editor-in-Chief 
of Publications, he made The War 
Cry one of the most attractive relig- 
ious organs in America. For a num- 
ber of years Clarence Hall has been 
a regular contributor to our columns. 
He has been intimately associated 
with our Managing Editor, Dr. 
Frank Mead, who has given him as- 
signments which have been dis- 
charged brilliantly. His addition to 
our editorial family completes the 
structure we have dreamed and 
planned. 

In Frank Mead and Clarence 
Hall, CHRISTIAN HERALD has two 
dynamic, experienced, brilliant men; 
youthful in their years and outlook, 
vital in their Christian faith and ex- 
perience: men who will give leader- 
ship in the great days that lie ahead. 

D.A.P. 
Frontispieces 


@ We are trying a new idea in our 
frontispieces—a series of pictures il- 
lustrating the verses of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. These are not the old 
stereotyped illustrations; what we 
are striving for is to make the great 
Psalm meaningful in the _ present 
tense, with pictures of life as we 
know it now. 

Do you like the idea? And the 
pictures? Let us know. If you do 
like them, there may be a calen- 
AE. 31s 


Strange Fruit 


Dear Editor: 

I do not worry about the number of 
church denominations. Jesus said that He 
would build His church and every denomi- 
nation is a branch of His church, and the 
more branches an appletree has the more 
fruit it produces. ... Five churches of the 
same denomination in the same _ town 
reach different classes of people. 

Greeley, Colo. George Cheever 


@ Maybe so. But—I am told that 
some appletrees produce more and 
better when they’re pruned. And 
this is especially true of grapevines, 
isn’t it? 

No doubt denominational con- 
fusion produces fruit. But it isn’t all 
good fruit, by a long shot. I’m not 
sure, yet, that denominational! faith 
and fruit is better than ecumenical. 
Are you? 
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Truth Has Many Facets 


Dear Editor: 


fust what kind of policy do you follow 
in the HERALD? At one time you have an 
article about some church served by a 
pastor with a typical “University of Chi- 
cago” theology which leads one to believe 
that you endorse churches which have prac- 
tically no creed at all. You seem to be 
agin’ the idea of using the word “sin,” and 
the thought of hell in the articles by the 
lady who at last found her church. Then 
you come out with an article praising Jack 
Wyrtzen to the skies and appear to en- 
dorse his theology, which is antique, like 
my own. ... I like an editor and a preach- 
er who doesn’t trim his sails to the passing 
winds of popularity. 
Green Sea, S. C. Rev. Waldo E. Maring 


@ Truth is not one-faced; it is a dia- 
mond of many facets. We believe in 
turning the diamond this way and 
that, to get at all of it. We believe 
no man should blacken any of 
his mental and spiritual windows 
against the coming in of light. 

Of course we cannot always “en- 
dorse” every word of every writer; 
we can and do endorse what he is 
driving at. Never have we endorsed 
a church “with no creed at all;” how 
could it be a church without a 
creed? So far as the lady “who at 
last found her church” (Mary Per- 
kins) is concerned, we thought we 
made it plain that we ran her letter 
not because we were in wholeheart- 
ed agreement or disagreement with 
her, but because we wanted to help 
her. She was helped, greatly. 

Once, in our “wise” youth, we 
sneered at a preacher who didn’t 
happen to think as we thought. Said 
our wiser grandfather, “Son, you 
have no corner on the truth. Go and 
listen with a will to learn, whoever 
is speaking—and you’ll learn.” 

Why don’t you try that, Reader 
Maring? 


Inspirational and Spiritual 


Dear Editor: 


We would like a religious paper that had 
more religious pieces in it... . 
Redwood Falls, Minn. Winn Sisters 


®In November, December and 
January, every article and depart- 
ment, save the short story and the 
movie reviews, was either one hun- 
dred percent religious material, or 
written with a religious slant and 
emphasis. We have changed a policy 
here. Once, we strove to keep a 
“balance” between religious and 
strictly secular material; our reader 
surveys showed that our readers 
were definitely not interested in such 
purely secular discussions of current 
domestic and international prob- 
lems; they preferred the inspiration- 
aland spiritual. That’s what we are 
iinting now. We invite a compari- 
son of CHRISTIAN HERALD of 1945 
with, say, 1935. 
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i 
You CAN MAKE THE WORLD 
A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE IN 


Yes, you can help make this world safe for your children and for their 
children too. 

For when you help spread the Word of God to men in service, prisoners 
in detention and work camps overseas, civilians in liberated areas and to 
people in need everywhere, you help combat the pagan forces which have 
been destroying our world—and you speed the day mankind will live in 
peace and security. 

The need is urgent if our civilization is to survive and progress. That is 


why the American Bible Society must expand its World Emergency Fund. 





Your dollars are needed as never before! 

Send your contribution today! Or better still, why not secure an Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreement, which helps in this vital work and 
at the same time provides a generous lifetime income for yourself or for a 
loved one, 

Investigate this Christian Plan which enables you to both give and re- 
ceive and wiich also entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Write now for 
the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 





AN Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 





es mec ae a ee _——_— 

| oe American Bible Society 

| SSURED 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

oo 

l (1) Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-11 
| entitled “A Gift That Lives? 
| | Ty FP CHGIGES wnisicc, for the world-wide distribution of the 
| | Scriptures. 

| 
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| 
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Recommended New Books for Lenten Reading ; geen 9 


AND THE 
SE OF THE WAY THE TRINITY ras 
i Willard L. Sperry CHRISTIAN DEVOTION x Se 


rand st 

harles W. Lowr rand § 

Selected by the International by Cc ee ma y = in in 
i ci d by the Archbishop of Canterbu genera 

Congregational Council for Lent — > oe ins Se e H 
1812. 

Dean Sperry — This deeply devotional | a 

vard Divinity School book considers the N E W Ke Oo Oo K 5 coe 

i i unknow 

grims a series of medi- intelligent view of the R apm 

tations on following in Trinity may lead one Y e 


of And 
DANIEL A. POLING ee 


writes for modern pil- ways through which an 
“The Way.” $1.50 to God. $1.50 | 


At your bookseller | Ls 

R reader [ 

HARPER & BROTHERS m ENECENTLY a popular weekly magazine ff Now th 

_ |in reviewing an indecent novel, offered an expl: 

| some facetious advice on how to sell books isa ma 

|of this “character.” The suggestion was cal time 
| that booksellers generally should circulate unity. 

| photographs of the female writers of these 

volumes showing the authors seductively THE 
gowned! Bolte. 
Following the example of one famous $2.00 ) 

New York publisher, other houses bearing is the ke 


; ‘ names equally honored have used the writes 1 

formula. The book I now review here is, speak. 
he S vif 0 for reasons obvious to CHRISTIAN HERALD wounds. 
en readers, unnamed. The house producing f ership | 


it has an honored past and will no doubt mittee. 
By Theodore Heimarck better its financial status with this filth, 
Eleven devot; Every decency of home, religion and or- SPIR 
, ional sermons for Lent. The reader j . ganized society is violated. The language TIMES 
tion, self-examinati , ader is led into medit itself is subme iepth 
ination and repentance, q di ‘ ae a- itself is submerged to reach the depth de- fF mas, ( 
closer to the cross to learn anew it , anda, ves this spirit, is drawn | sired—and_ achieved. The “heroine.” lescribe 
its redemptive power. | though she talks much and with little two par 
: nts: The Judgment in the Lord’s variation between her moods, sober and ff “The Q 
Song in Lent. Jesus and Our Scheme of | drunk. would not need to say a word be- terestin: 
For What? The Tears in Lent. Self-Sac | yond the opening pages. to locate herself. 
nation. Lenten Memories. The Lente | There are several “heroines” of her sort, WE 


Contents: 


rifice in Lent. Lent and 
n Cross in Our Today. 





; : Seis all are of one kind. RUSS. 
Cloth, 172 pages—Price $1.50 CurisTIAN HERALD had something to ff 263 pp. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, oR ORDER FROM say = oie publishers a - rn book wi 
ago. Something more universal than the ff the pen 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE e Minnea olis 1 . Catholic League of Decency 1s definitely :' 

‘ Polis 15, Minnesota in prospect as a result of the lewdness ON 7 
now being unloaded upon the American JP Shorpoq 
reading public. $3.00 

“When an evil becomes intolerable it record « 
touches the point of cure,” may become lone at 
Books by Myra Brooks Welch... a “sentence” for some modern writers a8 ff jinding 

; M ‘ il d well as a sentence from an ancient writer. 
‘ ; an WOO 
The Touch of the Master's BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, by Eves son, (5 
This book contains the author’s well-known poem lyn Waugh. (Little Brown, 351 pp. This is ; 
by the same title, often read over the radio, and one | $2.50) I have done my best to discover ff of Woo 
hundred and one other poems of faith and courage. | the reason for this Book-of-The-Month ff iis q p 
Price, $1.00 selection but give it up as a hopeless task. Jj and tre; 

| Randolph Churchill in’ reviewing the 
‘ | novel says, “Waugh is a man about whom TEL! 
5 ‘ : it is impossible to be neutral. You are ae 
Chat lots on the Mountains bound to love him or to hate him.” But i 
Just published, a second volume of verse by the | that is exactly what I am—neutral. quite SING 
author of The Touch of the Master’s Hand. ae ae I 9 a aaa om ae ~ Wheeler 
i hope. us- jut 1 cannot understanc € bBOOK-o!- Lhe- i 
more poems of home and love, faith and mt ea | Month Club! Randolph Churchill also — 
trated. oe | adds, “He has a wife whom he loves and Tell \ 
Order from your bookseller or from— four children whom he affects to dislike.” Pi a 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS Perhaps in that is the explanation of my ae 
BRETHREN PUBLISHING shat : reactions after reading “Brideshead Re- = , 
; visited” —he “affects” so much that I am ital ar 
left neutral. Several times in advan: pub- witing 


licity, reference is made to the fac‘ that 
‘the author united with the Carholic the Bik 
| Church in 1930. I admire this frankness pam 
and sincerity. Does one find it in Protes 


with in| 
with raj 
8 well. 
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tant novelists? But even so, I seriously 
doubt whether the novel itself will be 
given a passing mark by Catholic critics. 
Technically the story is very well done. 


THE PERILOUS FLIGHT, by Neil 
H. Swanson. (Farrar & Rinehart, 555 
»p., $3.50) A historical novel in the 
grand style. Nothing more authentic, con- 
vincing and timely has been done in the 
general field of American history, and 
particularly in the period of the War of 
1812. The author has mood, training and 
skill unsurpassed by any contemporary in 
the field. Sam Smith, to this reviewer 
unknown when he picked up the volume. 
emerges as a figure equal in stature to that 
of Andrew Jackson. Details become a 
little wearisome but the very eloquence 
with which they are treated holds the 
reader through to each emotional climax. 
Now the “Star Spangled Banner” has both | 
an explanation and a final setting. Here | 
isa marching chronicle of the most criti- 
cal time in the period of early American 
unity. 


| 
THE NEW VETERAN, by Charles G. | 
Bolte. (Reynal & Hitchcock, 212 pp., | 
$2.00) “Citizens first. veterans second.” | 
is the keynote of this book. The man who | 
writes it earned the hard way his right to | 
seak. His military career cut short by | 
wounds. he returned to give program lead- 
ership to the American Veterans Com- | 
mittee. 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OUR 
TIMES, by Don Luigi Sturzo. (Long- 
mains, Green, 182 pp., $2.00) The title | 
lescribes the book which is divided into 
two parts: “The Quest of the Truth” and 
‘The Quest of the Good.” A very in- 
teresting and worthwhile volume. 


WE CAN DO BUSINESS WITH | 
RUSSIA, by Hans Heymann. (Ziff-Davis, | 
268 pp.. $2.50) A timely and optimistic 
book with an illuminating foreword from 
the pen of Eric Johnston. 


ON TO THE WESTWARD, by Robert | 
Sherrod. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 333 pp.. | 
$3.00) A great correspondent’s personal | 
record of what was done and what he saw | 
lone at Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima and the | 
landing on Okinawa. | 


WOODROW WILSON, by Ruth Cran- 
ston. (Simon & Schuster, 478 pp., $3.50) | 
This is perhaps the first one-volume story | 
of Woodrow Wilson’s complete life. While | 
{isa partisan book, it is also entirely fair 
ind tremendously impressive. 


TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE, by 
Mary Alice Jones. (Rand McNally, 92 
pp., $2.00 ) 

SING MOTHER GOOSE, by Opal 
Wheeler. (Dutton, 102 pp., $3.00) Here 
re two of the most beautiful and original 
hildren’s books that I have yet seen. 
Tell Me About The Bible” comes from 
‘le pen of one of the most highly re- | 
arded authorities in the field of chil- | 
ten’s religious education. The author is 
vital and dynamic. She brings to her 
Writing a warm and sympathetic spirit 
with infectious good humor. She makes 
‘te Bible live for children and does it 
with rare attractiveness for older people 
‘swell. The illustrations leave nothing 
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TWO NEW BOOKS with a Message for Today 
REDEEMING LOVE 


by O. A. Geiseman, M.A., S.T.D. 


Lenten and Easter Sermons with a messa 


eto 
our troubled aa eet Reena 


THE PRESENCE 


An : 3 

7 —— to the Holy Communion by B. von Schenk 
es Or brings the events in the |i ' 

ae bein the life of Our L eS 

y er lghem to Calvary then, and in the Holy Come 

after another actualized in Tha moo ae nea nec 


one with the Living Christ." Pfes*nees which so prof 


At Your 


Book Store ree KAUFMANN, 


7 Spruce St., New York 7, N. Y. aes 


209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Hl. 


«ye s aa 
i i hes civilian life. 
"Required reading before he reac premrsgup-ssel 


OD-BY to G. I. 


How to be a SUCCESSFUL CIVILIAN 
By MAXWELL DROKE 


“Place this book in the hand of the returning soldier and 


he will thank you. and find the help he needs. The book is 


: at home.” 
good reading for the folks standard Publishing Company 


$1.00 at all bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


For cuery 


This is his book—the book he helped 
to write. Complete one-volume 
history by Francis Trevelyan Miller. 
1100 pages—over 200 pictures. $5.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. in Philadelphia 








344 
numbers 


$50.00 a 
luv, not 
prepaid 


Send for 


sample 
of this “Songbook of your Dreams” 


and see how it has the Evangelizing power to stir 
souls and lead them to Christ. Make your Church 
and School stronger by helping bring our nation 
nearer to God through use of these great hymns. 


“‘Quality...through and through’”’ 


“Devotional Hymns’”’ is rich in treasured favorites 
and best new material ...songs for children, young 
people, choruses, solos, duets, choir numbers, and 
well chosen Scripture readings. 





Has seven quality features found only in hymnals 
costing 50% more. Gives you MOST for your 
money ...a BIG musical library. Buy new song- 
books only after seeing a sample... write TODAY! 


Beautifully bound in vellum lacquered cloth with 
tarnish-proof gold stamping. Fully orchestrated. 


For sample copy, write giving church, 
denomination and pastor’s name. Save 
time... use margin...clip and mail. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


Soe N TObL Se) 


only the best in song books COMPANY 


5705 BDG West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


Easy as A-B-C 


Faciel 
foe 


3 i 
tM 
If you can Read English 


YOU CAN LEARN 
MUSIC AT HOME 


without a teacher! 


@ Yes. if you follow our clear, home-study instructions 
only a half hour each day. you should soon be playing simple 
melodies. Easy as A-B-C! No tedious scales. You learn to 
play real tunes by note right from the start! You go from 
simple melodies to more advanced pieces. And sooner than 
you ever dared hope you're thrilled to find that you can pick 
up almost any popular number and play it by note. Study 
any instrument you like for less than 7c a day! 

If interested, 
Sample. See how easy it is to learn music 
a teacher this easy short-cut way. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC FREE 
152 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 


U.S. School of Music, 152 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10,N.Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
I would like to play (Name Instrument) 


a 


send for Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
at home without 


Have you 
Instrument......... 
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to be desired. “Sing Mother Goose” is 
just what the title suggests. If you can 
pick out tunes on a piano or organ then 
you will have a delightful time with this 
lelightful volume. The rhymes you learned 
in childhood, illustrated gloriously, are 
just about all here. I used to sing them | 
to myself under the old Gravenstine | 
appletree in Oregon. Now I seem to re- 
|cognize some of my own tunes. They are 
|as intimate as that! 


| A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT THE) 
| WORLD, by Francis E. McMahon. (Van- 
| guard, 334 pp., $2.75) As a Protestant I 
|find this volume the most satisfactory 
| that has yet been written by a contempo- 
|rary Catholic author. Scholarly, and 
| thought-provoking. it is convincingly fair 
in dealing with each faith. There are 
| pointed criticisms of both. The author 
quotes Papal pronouncements to support 
what he regards as an always forward- 
looking position on both international and 
| domestic issues. He of course reconciles 
| these pronouncements with Catholic doc- | 
| trine. He appraises frankly the failures of 
Christians as Christians and Liberals as 
Liberals. For a Protestant, what he has to 
say about religious liberty in a predomi- 
nantly Catholic state will not satisfy, but 
his own fairness is suggested by this sen- 
| tence: “Controversy has degenerated when 
| we must debate this question of America’s 
going Catholic. It is a pure fantasy anala- 
gous to the fantasy some Catholics have 
| of Communists taking over the nation... 
Religious differences should be discussed 
{but not quarreled over. Protestantism, 
| Catholicism and Judaism moreover have 
/a common foe in secularism.” Here is, I 





think, the thought that is significant of the | 


generous, searching, fearless, 
| mind that has written this book. 


dynamic 


THE GALILEAN, by Albert de Pina 
and Stewart P. MacLennan. (Murray & 
| Gee, 244 pp., $3.00) A faithful biography 
of Jesus which follows the King James 
|translation but goes afield into the apoc- 


|ryphal gospels for color and traditional | 


values. 


SOLDIERS OF GOD, by Christopher | 
Cross in collaboration with Major Gen- | 


eral William R. Arnold, Former Chief, 


U.S. Army Chaplains. (Dutton, 236 pp.. | 
$2.75) The story of almost 8.000 gallant 


| ministers, priests and rabbis who sought 
and found God’s answers for the ques- 


tions of hundreds of thousands of fighting 


men. A most timely book. 


WHEN YOU MARRY, by Evelyn M. | 


Duvall and Reuben Hill. (Association 
Press, 450 pp., $3.00) A social worker 
and a teacher collaborate to write what is 
to us the most complete. documented. au- 
thentic and interesting book on this sub- 


ject ever written. Frank and outright, it | 
is the Baedeker of courtship and marriage. | 


Commended unreservedly. F.S.M. 


CHARIOTS ON THE MOUNTAINS, | 
| by Myra Brooks Welch. (Brethren Pub- 
| lishing House, 109 pp., $1.00) A little } 
volume of poems, so lovely that we want- | 
ed to quote all of them right off. in| 
CHRISTIAN HERALD! They are Scripture- | 


| based and faith-based. little gems of hope 


|and courage. It will be read and reread! | 


"TEACHERS! 
WORKERS! 


CompPLeETE 
TRAINING COURSES 


STANDARD * 





110,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


NEW TRAINING FOR SERVICE, by C. J.S 
Acclaimed outstanding first-year 
Current, textbook for 
Forty lessons on the Bible; how to read it, : 

it, and Inspiring, instructive; pe >t 
for group study. ‘‘Proper background upon 
which to build and work.” “‘The best response 


training c 
practical average teac%er. 


teach it. 


among my people.”’ ‘‘Everyone is enthusiastic. 
**Maintains a fine balance."’ 


Order from your book- 
store or write us for 


complete catalogue. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


YOUTH CAMP LEADERS 
and MANAGERS. . . . 


Install This New Plan in 





Your Youth Camp Program 


Complete [lness and Accident Hospital- 
ization Coverage. Also Death Benefits. The 
Modern Way to Protect Those Enrolled at 
Your Camp. A Post Card Brings All Facts 
and Details At Once. 

BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. A 


FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Broadway at Wayne Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Do your church flags need replac- 
ing? Write for our free catalogue 
and factory prices on U. S. and 
Christian flags for Churches, Sun- 
day Schools, etc. All sizes. Write 
today. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. _7 
Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ™ 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 
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WHERE MY LOVE SLEEPS, by Clif- | 
ford Dowdey. (Atlaniic, Litile Brown, 
208 pp., $2.50) Good romance of the 
days of the fall of Richmond, and after. 
: st topflight fiction. but still good. War 

ins will love it F.S.M. 


TEA TIME CHAT 


(Continued row May fy.) 


CHOCO-MINT ICE CREAM 





lope plain un- 34 cup sugar 
avored gelatine 1 teaspoon oil of 

ip cold milk peppermint 

1 cup hot milk 2 cups cream 


1 cup grated bitter chocolate 





Soften gelatine in cold milk, dissolve in 


hot milk. Cool. Combine and mix grated 

bitter chocolate, sugar, peppermint fla- OT re t R TO A iN Y 
voring and cream. Stir into gelatine mix- 
ture. Pour into refrigerator trays and 
freeze to a mush. Remove to a chilled 
bowl and beat until smooth. Return to 
refrigerator trays and continue freezing. 


The Salvation Army is mother to 
many babies and children—little 
Amount: six to eight servings. 

Simple refreshments for the Girls’ Class 
to serve on Parents’ Night: 


ones who need motherly care. 


To serve these “In His Name” The 


GOLDEN PUNCH Salvation Army maintains homes. 


2 etapa eamenanine +: Ficdenc Beeeia hospitals, day nurseries, camps and 
4 cups apple juice sparkling water ‘lul 
1 cup lemon or lime 1%4 cup maraschino clubs. 
juice cherries 
2 cups light corn Mint 
syrup Orange and lemon slices 


Adults. too, meet with disaster. 
Combine fruit juices and light corn Whether their needs are for food, 
syrup in punch bowl. Chill. When ready 
to serve, add sparkling water and_ ice 
cubes or large block of ice. Garnish with | 
maraschino cherries, mint, orange and | 
lemon slices. Amount: 30 servings. 


shelter, hospitalization. or are the 


deeper needs of the spirit. The 
Salvation Army stands ready to 
help. 

Here’s a way to glamorize your 
punches: Make fruited ice cubes by mix- 
ing equal quantities of orange juice, 
lemon juice and water together (or other | 
combination of juices), and pour into | 
freezing tray partitions. When partially | 

| frozen. place pieces of fresh fruit in the 
) ceuter of each cube and finish freezing. | 


AN ANNUITY AGREEMENT 
with The Salvation Army permits 
you to help these needy ones and 
assures you of a steady income for 
life. These annuities are protected 


RAISIN FIG CHEWS by the supervision of the New 


1% pound dried figs 4 cup bran York State Insurance Department 
% pound raisins lg teaspoon salt . 
as well as by the experience. re- 

n Put figs, raisins, and bran through food | sources and integrity of The Salva- 
| chopper. Add salt. Form into balls and | tion Army. 
a roll in powdered sugar, if desired. Store | 
at in tightly covered jar. Amount: 14 one- 
ts inch balls. | 


Mail Coupon Today 





SURPRISE DROP COOKIES | 






7 oz. sweet baking 1 egg, beaten | 

chocolate 14 teaspoon vanilla | EE aa ene ee - 
sna 12 cup —— nuts 1'4 cups flour, sifted | 
in Y, cup soft margarine ¥ teaspoon salt | 

% cup brown sugar 14 teaspoon soda A VA i ION ARM \ ye P 

% cup granulated 1 tablespoon hot water | - : 


sugar (A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 
1. Cut chocolate into small pieces. 130 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. AC 

Chop nuts. 2. Cream butter, add sugar 

gradually, creaming until well blended. 

Add beaten egg and vanilla. 3. Sift flour 

with salt, add one-half of it to creamed 


mixture. 4. Dissolve soda in the hot 


Please send me without obligation your Annuity 
Booklet No. 5 telling about your plan for a life 
income from a gift. 


\ water. Add to batter. then stir in re- FI a sncicninesiinsaninsansecne See 
\e maining flour. 5. Mix in nuts and choco- 
yr late pieces. 6. Drop by half teaspoon-| | ION ecco nna sicnraenins Sn eae it 


fuls onto « cane cookie sheet. 7. Pre-| | ° 
leat oven and bake until cookies are| | Date of Birth_.-.------------------- 


| 
brown. Remove from pan and cool. ! 
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SAFE 


ts clean 














Your housewifely reputation is 
safe when you know your toilet 
bowl is clean. A clean toilet bowl 
has no odor. SAN1-FLusH is your 
safeguard—the toilet bowl clean- 
er that works quickly, surely, by 
chemical action. 

SaANI-FLusH disinfects — re- 
moves stains and invisible film, 
sources of germ growth and odors. 
No scrubbing. It’s harmless to 
septic tanks—workseffectively in 
hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere— 
two handy sizes. 


Sani-Flush 


<aitt OF AETUND op 


% 

TWICE ©" Garabtod by © 1 
eKeepin} 
WEEKLY \ to, soxrcrnton Page 


Ss avveanistD HE 


SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 


Sani-Flush won’t harm your septic tank. This 





has been proved by a nationally-prominent 


research laboratory. Your copy of its 


scientific report is free. Write for it. Address 
The Hygienic Products Co., Dept. 154, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood, They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 40 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 
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CARL SANDBURG 


(Continued from page 24) 

for a poet, that one reason Carl Sandburg 
is such a good writer is that he has a 
feeling for the small details which single 
out one human being from another, in- 
dicating his reactions to his life and times. 
Anvone can set down the big, self-evident 
and important facts of a man’s life. But 
the capacity to remember little things, 
and to divine what, in relation to the 
person of whom they are a part, they 
mean—ah, that’s the test. For isn’t 
good biography the piecing together of 
the small things that have given life its 
particular interest and bent? 

I knew that one reason Sandburg had 
been living in Abraham Lincoln’s world 
cilia he has been doing just that—for 
more than twenty years, was because he 
had to know the man’s time as well as 
the man. 

“Because a biography must be a pic- 
ture of times as well as of the man,” he 
had said. “And all those men and wom- 
en who plaved a part in the times of 
Lincoln—I had to make them do and say 
what they did and said in life, so that 
the setting of Lincoln would be the one 
belonging to the man.” 

Before starting actual work on “The 
Prairie Years,” Sandburg spent two years 
solely in research. Winters he had been 
accustomed to going around the country 
on a lecture tour; taking a guitar with 
him. singing the folk songs that vou find 
in his “American Songbag,” talking about 
poetry. He made that business of sing- 
|ing folk songs to his own guitar accom- 
| paniment before lecture audiences serve 
|a practical purpose by taking him into 
| sections where he knew roots were down 
| connected with Lincoln’s life. And yet 
| it wasn’t even when he was still thinking 
|of writing so simple and uncomplicated 

ja book as a boys’ book on Lincoln, that 
| he first began to think carefully of the 
man, 

“T first felt Abraham Lincoln nearly 
50 vears before, as a boy of 138, deliver- 
ing milk across the campus of Knox Col- 
lege in Galesburg, Illinois. and passed 
near the spot Lincoln debated 
Douvlas. The shadow of Lincoln Jay 
across Galesburg; and vet when I asked 


where 


questions about him as a man, I decided 
that. the way the people talked about 
Lincoln: he wasn’t real.” 

| At 17 Sandburg left Galesburg, but he 
the Lincoln. with him. 
For vears he didn’t go back. He “rode 
the blinds, west” scooped wheat in Kan- 
trucks in a_ brickyard, 
blacked stoves for his meals, served with 
the Sixth Illinois Regiment in ’98 in 
Puerto Rico. Then he went back and 
worked his way through Lombard Col- 
lege. But the idea of Lincoln was still 
with him. And it wasn’t until 1922 that 
he could set to work in earnest to begin 
to work out that idea. When he had 
| done the two years of sustained research 
|he got an old, strong cracker box, put 


carried idea of 


Sas, 


pushed 
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shelves in it for his material and a type- 
writer on top. and began to pound away. 
“IT thought if Grant and the rest could 
run their jobs from cracker boxes, a 
cracker box ought to be good enough for 
me.” he will say in his singing draw]. 

But when he could see the end of the 
“Prairie Years” work, he could still not 
see the end of his interest in Lincoln. He 
had gotten used to living in Lincoln’s 
world. talking to men and women who 
knew Lincoln, or who knew people who 
knew him. He came to see that Lincoln's 
salient characteristics were his 
and his humor: that his sadness gave him 
sympathy and understanding and_ that 
his humor relieved the strain of his sad- 
ness. And that he was, too, essentially a 
dreamer. 

Well. the “Prairie Years” 
the way, as you might say, in 1924. But 
Sandburg knew he wasn’t through with 
Lincoln. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say Lincoln wasn’t through 
with Sandburg. At any rate, in 1928 he 
began to do the spade work for the “War 
Years,” the two volumes he was reading 
final proofs on the day I went to see him 
in Brooklyn. One thing he said about all 
the work is particularly apt at this mo- 
ment: “I haven’t found out yet why it is 
that men go to war.” If no clear-cut, 
sensible reason for going to war appears 
out of such a vast research, may it not 
be because there is no sensible reason? 

We finished dinner and that part of 
the talking that seemed naturally to be 
done best at the table. Then Sandburg 
said, “Let’s have a walk around, before | 
go back to work.” He was telling about 
Mrs. Sandburg as we struck off the noisy 
street with the El into a quieter thor- 
oughfare, and about how she had taken 
up raising goats. I laughed. 

My picture of Mrs. Sandburg didn’t 
seem to fit in with the job of raising 
goats. She is small and slight and deli- 
cate looking in a way, with dazzling 
white hair and laughing blue eyes. She 
is a sister of the great photographer E:- 
ward Steichen, and the first time [ saw 
her she was having an afternoon rest, 
muffled up to her nose in fleecy blanke! s. 
on the wind deck at the top of their 
house, with Lake Michigan a sheer 150) 
feet down the cliffside. 

and heard 


sadness 


were out of 


She had gone to 


a meeting someone talking 
about what a fine breed Toggenberg 


goats were and she had decided to rais 
some. So she was doing it. 

“And when I get finished with tl 
proofs I’m going to do nothing for quit 
a while but get her to tell me about thi 
goats. Because when you get a perso! 
talking about something in which they 
deeply and well informed 
about, they make a good speech an! | 
like listening to good speeches,” 
great biographer, with a smile. 

“How do you feel, having the work on 
Lincoln finished?” I asked. It had been 
said that this was the completion of tlie 
work. Of course, knowing Sandburg even 
a little bit I thought it very likely that 


interested, 


said ie 
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'chis was premature. The second volume 4 
of “Prairie Years” was supposed to be - = 
the completion of all he ai to do. Are you in the know ? ” ~~, 
Then he pitched in and did the “War a 
Years.” 
“Well, after nearly eleven vears of PELE CESS SERENA IEERER EE ESS GRERREERESEROEERN 
study gone into these two volumes. Lin- For that wee-waisted look, she’d better — 


olu remains te > ‘sterious : al- , : 
colu remains to me a mysterious and al Ch Clee ep teendions 


00 Minimize the midriff 
0) Try corset laces 


most unbelievable combination of man 


of peace and warmaker.” The silver- 


haired man said it ruminatively. That's 


one thine about Sendbace’s talk: the | 9 *s#tsbceseest-andensacssenesensqnawcsa twats, j 
comes out with almost nothing didacti- | The ‘doll-waisted” style and your chubby 
cally. It is not his habit to wrap his wabsihiie: don't scene mide ion eaclvotee? 
thoughts into little packages neatly, tie Detter minimize that midriff! Stand erect, feet 
them with a string and hand them to together, arms stretched overhead. Bend torso 
vou. Et’s more as if thoughts. ideas, phi- right and left as “ar as possible (feel the pull!) 
losophies. were to him a pile of jack- ... working up to 25 times daily. On “certain 
saws which he moves this wav and days pone look trim, even oh your snuggest 

. re 5 outfit. With Kotex, no revealing outlines nag 
that, studying the shifting patterns, ; 


you—for Kotex has flat tapered ends that don’t 
show. And to help you stay dainty, there’s a 
deodorant in Kotex. Gals who rate appreciate 
this grooming aid! 


never really playing the game. 
‘Are vou let down, relieved that the 
enormous job is done?” 





“Well L suppose so. in a way. But 
there's a kind of excitement too. Now 
Ive got this done, or out of the way. 





whichever way vou want to put it, I 
keep thinking of all the clues I didn’t 
follow. all the points that were interest- 
ing but which T put aside, because T had 
so many others that had to be dealt 
with. Now some of those clues rise up to 
challenge me. But [ll tell vou one thing 
Llearned. and that is patience. IT learned 


Does a square shaped hand indicate — 


0) An inquiring mind 
O An impulsive nature 
0 A dynamic personality 


Your hand can reveal your traits and tem- 


; 3 ft] { f 4 “a s perament! Have you a square shaped hand? 
? S . eC OTISe > We eo 2 : ° . 

= age eerie = = se ews fa If so, palmists say you’re a practical soul; 

the work T was doing as T did from the 4 eo self assured. You have an inquiring mind— 

man [ was dealing with. Lincoln. That ae which is good, for it helps you make wise 


man's patience! Why when [think of 
just the patience he had with McClellan 
—it was almost unbelievable. That one 
relahiouship—between Lincoln and Me- 
Cleilan—the material was difficult” to 
handle but. the relationship itself and cianiiaal: Tek acai aauiice aimee 
the campaigns in which it showed itself |... : 


decisions. And when you inquire about sani- 
tary protection, and learn that Kotex has 
lasting softness (doesn’t just “feel” soft at 
first touch) . . . that Kotex is made to stay 
soft while wearing . . . it’s ten to one you'll 
decide on Kotex. Because you value real 





could fill four whole volumes. I— every | : 
once in a while T get the feelmg that Pm |: pole hi « Pema laugh, would you 
going on—that I’m not through with | : 





writing about Lincoln vet. Then T think is 0 A pickle-pan 
perhaps [ought to be through, and Tsay | : 0 an mother 
Tam but IT don’t know—” ; 0 Justified 
We changed the subject fev a tow eee 1 an naces uvavexterdacsenebsaeuecude 


ments. [T was thinking about attempting 
a biography of Marian Anderson, the 
vreat Negro singer. We talked about 
| Miss Anderson, about the significance of 
| her singing at the Lincoln Memorial in lady’s justified. Accidents and a “who 
| Washington. About the meaning of the cares ?”’attitude too often go together. 
scene in its relation to the history and | That’s worth pondering...on those” 
; ; : , * . | days, as well, for if you use care in 
evolution of the race question as it af- | cleealels snilnaiey ‘wugltin ne 
| choose Kotex —and avoid mishaps. 
ies, Kotex’ exclusive safety center 
sives you extra protection from 
because in my own mind TI had gone | problem-day accidents! 
| pretty thoroughly over the problems and | 
| 
| 


This little lap-lander didn’t mean to 
tumble. But to the lady it’s the last 
straw. She’s tired of being pushed 
around by boisterous characters. The 


! iects all colored people. 

LT might not have liked it if anyone 
| else had said to me what Sandburg said, 
| 


; requirements of doing such a book and 
felt equal to doing it. Sandburg said two 


ons a ae, : ; Contains a deodorant 
things. A lock of his silver hair hung 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


at no extra cost! 


More women choose KOTEX* 


than all other sanitary napkins 


characteristically over his eves that are 
l'ke bits of polished agate, gleaming in 
the rough-hewn countenance and he said, 
“Well of course you ouehtn’t to do the 
hook. It should be done by a colored 
writer. But if you were going to do it 


you ought not to try to do it in less than 
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; two or three years because it would take 
| you that length of time to do it as it 
should be done.” 


I didn’t say anything but thought 


| carefully about what he had said. And 


I decided that if a man of such capabili- 
ties as Sandburg could take more than 


| twenty years working on a biography of 
Lincoln, his advice was apt to be pretty 


good. 


That’s the thing about Sandburg that 


| shines through his behavior. He’s not in 
| an all-fired hurry. I noticed it the first 
| time I ever saw him, which was in 1924 
lor 25—I forget which—up in Bruns- 


wick, Maine, when Bowdoin College had 
something called an Institute of Modern 
Literature and he gave one of the pro- 
grams. He came strolling onto the plat- 


‘form, with his guitar slung over his 
shoulder and he walked as if he had all 
| the time in the world and was not under 


| any pressure to start singing his songs or 
| giving his lecture precisely on the dot of 
eight o'clock. 

To be exact that wasn’t my first sight 
jof him. It happened at the railroad sta- 
| tion. He had come up on the Portland 

train. We were down at the station to 
meet him. At first we thought he’d 
missed the train because all the passen- 
gers got off and he wasn’t among them. 
But when the conductor yelled, “ Board!” 
| and the engine bell began to clang, a tall, 
| lean figure appeared in the aisle of one of 
the cars, and it materialized on the plat- 
, form into Carl Sandburg, with a battered 
| old satchel, and a guitar case. He didn’t 
|hurry. It looked as if the train might 
| start up and be 200 yards away, before 
at the pace he was going, he would have 
| got down the steps. But still he didn’t 
| hurry. I see now what he was doing. He 
was timing everything. He had estimat- 
|ed how long he had to reach the plat- 
| form and when the time was up he would 
| be on the platform. So—why should he 
| rush? 

| Read portions of the “Prairie Years” 
jor the “War Years” and you get that 


“ 


| sense, that here Lincoln has been exam- 
|ined by a man who took plenty of time 
to examine him. Sandburg seems a 
pretty good embodiment of the old 
adage: “If a thing is worth doing at all, 
it’s worth doing well.” 


RACE PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 61) 


been outgrown and they have moved to 
larger quarters. 

| What about opposition to a project of 
| this kind? There are those who do not 
look with favor upon efforts to establish 
|a basis of common confidence between 
| the two races. Some people will be seri- 
ously disturbed by the thought of colored 
people and white folks sitting side by 
side in church; they are likely to be hor- 
rified when they discover that members 
of the two races, unconscious of color, 
frequently mingle here in friendly con- 
| versation at receptions following church 


exercises. What are such people going to 
do about it when and if they find the 
Fellowship Church movement making 
headway in the United States? 

In reply to this question, it was stated 
that no opposition has as vet been en 
countered. Dr. Thurman, however, said 
“If the plan succeeds, knowing human 
nature as I do, I shall not be surprised if 
such obstacles are met; but the power in- 
herent in the idea, and the stark neces- 
sity of its success will, I believe, take 
sare of any such situation that may arise. 
I believe that the deepening of mutual 
understanding and appreciation which 
comes with honest Christian fellowship 
across national, class, and race lines, has 
power to bridge chasms of fear and ha- 
tred which now separate men from their 
brothers. In a world torn and bleeding 
from the ravages of hatred, I still believe 
that faith in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man will prevail over 
all obstacles and lead to the final unity 
of all men of all nations and races and 
cultures.” 

Dr. Fisk and Dr. Thurman both he- 
lieve that there must be an inter-cultural 
as well as an inter-racial understanding 
and appreciation if world equilibrium is 
to be attained and maintained. To this 
end the Fellowship Church has organized 
a wide range of cultural activities—in 
addition to its preaching and worship 
services—including a summer camp pro- 
gram, with campfire songs, stories. hand- 
crafts, and excursions—for children aged 
from seven to twelve. 

The theme of the camp and its pro- 
gram is built around what is called *Ad- 
ventures in Friendship,” the purpose 
being to deepen the interest of children 
in other peoples and races, to feed this 
interest with authentic factual materials, 
and to give the children the personal ex- 
perience of appreciating the art, music, 
and objects of other cultures. The peo- 
ples studied in the recent summer pro- 
gram were: American Indian, Mexican, 
Filipino, Russian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Jews. 

Included also in the plan is an Inier- 
cultural Junior Workshop which was cre- 
ated during the summer program at the 
church as a Fellowship Camp for chil- 
dren of all races, and it will continue 
through the year in Saturday morning 
activities. There will be a continuation 
of a series of folk studies through the 
media of music, painting, modeling and 
other crafts. 

* * * 

The Fellowship Church Forum and 
Lecture-Recital Series give monthly pro- 
grams in which artists and lecturers in- 
terpret the life and thought of varied na- 
tionality groups in the American scene 
as well as in the larger world commu- 
nity. In addition there will be a monthly 
Sunday Twilight Hour based on worship 
through the arts. A library of books and 
current periodicals published by various 
racial and cultural groups will be estab- 


lished. 
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PAPA WAS A PREACHER 


(Continued from page 30) 


trousers, his trousers stuffed into his rub- 
ber boots. and the whole stuffed into a 
mackintosh. Between puffs he demanded 
o know if Papa had married two young 


fools. Papa tremblingly admitted that he 
had. Then as we fought for clinging 


space on Mother’s nightgown the pres- 
ence leveled his gun at Papa. 

“Parson,” he roared, “I’m gonna git 
that pair, an’ you can untie that knot as 
you tied it,” and he moved a step nearer. 
“For thirty-one years I’ve kept any low- 
lived man from carryin’ off my daughter, 
an’ Vil be hornswoggled if Jasper Fox can 
outslick me—even if he is forty year old!” 

With that he banged out the door. 

We stood transfixed from fright. “He 
won't be back,” Papa said as he calmly 
locked the door. And we went once more 
to our beds, sighing with the sheer peace 
of being too young to marry, since it was 
so much trouble, and since one had to 
freeze to death to do it. 


“Tr IS ALLEGED .. . that such as are in 
the institution wish to get out and such 
as are out wish to get in.” To the clerical 
eye of a preacher’s family it seems that 
everybody is storming the gates to get in. 

\ wedding ceremony, like mercy, drop- 
peth as a gentle rain from heaven upon 
the parsonage beneath. Nobody can pre- 
dict the hour. It is twice blest: it lesses 
the preacher who gives the vows and the 
couple that takes them—it is also alleged. 

Papa’s wedding ceremonies ranged 
from high church to high buggy seat, 
from high noon to midnight, and from 
high fee to no fee at all. 

We were thoroughly trained in the 
technique of receiving wedding parties. 
It was not difficult to recognize them. 
However ordinary the man, however 
commonplace the woman, there is a radi- 

from their beings when they have 
touched the hem of divinity*and are 
transformed by love. 


ance 


It was our duty to give couples, how- 
ever unexpected, the impression that 
Papa was in readiness for them. We were 
cordially to invite them in, make them 
comfortable, and then excuse ourselves to 
inforrn Papa of their arrival. If a search 
of the other part of the house or the 
study did not bring him to light we re- 
ported to Mother. She usually knew 
where he was. She would send one of the 
hoys posthaste out the back way to the 
grocery store, or to Grandma Steele’s, 
and before the couple could become im- 
patient and start on a hunt for another 
preacher Papa would come 
through the front door. 

The linking together of two people for 
the remainder of their lives was to Papa 
an important stitch in his ecclesiastical 
knitting. The gravity of each ceremony 
made such an imprint on his face that 
any uninformed witness would have 
guessel him to be the bridegroom. He 
never learned to take a wedding casually. 
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AEX 
YY) By dropping a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water, you can 
» aS see why it gives such quick relief from ordinary head- 
aches. For what it does in the water it also does in your 
stomach: starts tu disintegrate within évo seconds — actually 
begins to work almost instantly! 


Within two seconds after you take it, 
Bayer Aspirin actually starts to go to work, to bring you 
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THREE important steps... 
not just ONE... give Bayer Aspirin 
its 2-second speed! 


First, even though ready-made aspirin powder 
can be obtained from outside suppliers, Bayer 
makes its own instead, tests it, adds a highly 
effective binder. Second, this powder is com- 
pressed into giant tablets (above, right) 18 
times larger than normal. Third, these “giants” 
are crushed back to powder, sifted, and then 
the familiar Baver tablets millions of people 
know so well are finally maue. 


ALWAYS 


ASK FOR 
GENUINE 





Baver technicians could make aspirin tablets 
without taking all three steps. But because 
they do take Bayer Aspirin’ starts 
to disintegrate within two seconds! So—for 


them, 


fast pain relief, use genuine Bayer Aspirin 
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bring you grand new breathing comfort. 
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The outward sign of that inward feeling 
was seen in his habit of making some 
special preparation for each ceremony. 
Although he might be dressed in Sunday 
best when the couple appeared, they were 
kept waiting while he went through a 
brief ritual, if nothing more than chang- 
ing his tie or brushing his hair. 

Papa had difficulty in finding a topic 
of conversation to bridge the gap from 
this mundane world to the rarefied 
heights where dwell two people about to 
be married. First there were naturally 
introductions all the way round. Then 
came the pause that depresses. Papa 
would break it by saying, “My, what fine 
weather we are having,” and the groom 
would agree, “We certainly are,” and 
there would come another pause. Papa 
would say, “It looks as if the crops will 
be good this year.” Someone would agree. 
Finally, as the silence was becoming em- 
barrassing, with one fell swoop of cour- 
age Papa would look into space some- 
where between the bride and the groom 
and say, “Whenever vou are ready.” 

Poor things, when they had been ready 
and waiting these many minutes! They 
would look at each other and shyly stand 
side by side. Almost every time Papa had 
to ask the groom to stand on the other 
side. And the ceremony would begin. 

In contrast to his groping for words 
before the ceremony, after the Amen 
Papa usually became garrulous. The ten- 
sion over and congratulations given he 
would insist that the visitors sit with us 
for a while as he talked on and on. But 
the newlyweds were always eager to at- 
tend to that last detail, the paying of the 
fee, and say their good-bys. 

One day when Papa came to the final 
part of the ceremony, declaring, “Foras- 
much as John and Sara have consented 
together in holy wedlock, . . . | pronounce 
that they are husband and wife a 
John, who had been gazing at the floor to 
that time, looked out of the corner of his 
eve at Sara. She smiled into his glance, 
and their eyes were only for each other 
for several moments. They 
were so transported that they failed to 
hear the Amen and failed to hear Papa’s 
clearing of his throat to notify them that 
the ceremony was at an end. 


heavenly 


“Ah.” thought we who were looking on, 
“there is real love.” 

Papa grasped the hand of the groom 
and began to pump it up and down in a 
hearty congratulation, which brought the 
pair back to consciousness. He asked 
them to sit. They did not sit, and they 
did not go. They continued to cast 
sheepish grins at each other. 

“T hope you'll be happy.” Papa said, 
although he had told them the same thing 
five minutes before. 

“Yes, sir.’ said John self-consciously, 
and at last nerved himself for the ques- 
tion he had been putting off. “What do I 
owe you, preacher?” he asked. 

“Oh.” said Papa with his usual reply, 
“whatever you think vour wife is worth.” 

The witnesses could have been brought 


low with a feather at the response 
Reaching into his pocket John jangled 
some coins. Then he brought one out and 
with all seriousness asked, “Have you got 
change for a quarter?” 

Quite different was the response o! 
another bridegroom. When he asked th: 
same question and Papa gave the san 
reply a twinkle came into his eye. He 
rammed a hand to the depth of each 
pocket of his trousers and quickly turned 
those cavities inside out, dislodging bills, 
quarters, dimes, and pennies in a jumbled 
array. Without counting. he handed it to 
Papa—to the last penny. “She’s worth 
all I’ve got,” he said. 


A GIANT MOON shines over Texas. No- 
where does the moon look larger or shine 
brighter than in the Lone Star State. And 
with the bright moon during spring and 
summer months the wedding industiy 
flourished. Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning always afforded one wedding at our 
house. and not infrequently there were 
several, 

To the neighbor children we lived in a 
chosen world where exciting events took 
place. They were forever seeing a man 
and a woman. go into our house to 


eet 
married and come out to ride away, and 
they were forever wishing that they could 
see the weddings. Candler hit upon the 
idea of letting them peep into that 
chosen world for a nominal fee. So the 
window-shade theater was establishied— 
showing only weddings. 

Every time there was to be a ceremony 
Candler rounded up the would-be specta- 
tors and Gil collected ten cents from: each 
of them. When they had paid and were 
planted in darkness outside the living- 
room windows in looking position. I 
would go into the house, nonchalantly 
stroll about the room, and_ raise the 
shades. With Gil as chief silencer thie 
audience would take in the show. After 
the performance the three of us would 
divide the proceeds, all without Papa’s 
knowledge. 

On one of those Saturday nights when 
a child audience peered in from the dark- 
ness a man and a maid stood taking their 
vows. The groom was all attention, but 
the bride stood with amazing unconcern 
through the whole procedure, until the 
ring ceremony. The best man took the 
ring from his pocket and handed it to the 
eroom, who handed it to Papa, whi 
handed it back to the groom, who placed 
it on the bride’s finger. The bride had 
watched intently that circle. 

“Please repeat after me.” said Papa to 
the groom. “With this ring T thee wed.” 

“With this ring I thee wed.” he beyan. 
At that point the bride was unable to 
stifle her enthusiasm longer. This was 
obviously the first ring she had ever 
owned. She raised her hand to a distance 
and gazed proudly at the ring. 

“T know it’s pure gold,” she burst 
forth, “or it would a-wore out wit! all 
that passin’!” 

(Continued on next page) 
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AS WE SAT AROUND THE FIRE one winter 
evening, schoolbooks littering the floor 
and tables, there came a knock upon the 
door. Papa opened it to admit Brother 
Benedict, a lifetime member of the con- 
greg ition, 
~ “My wife and my niece and her fiancé 
the car,” he said. “You know, 
Mary and I were married in this parson- 
age thirty-five vears ago, and our niece 


are In 


has set her head on being married tonight 
in the very same room.” 

“We'll be glad to arrange that,” said 
Papa. 

“We didn’t know just what you'd think 
of it.” Brother Benedict continued. “When 
the parsonage was remodeled nine years 
ago some of the rooms were shifted about. 
The room we were married in is now your 
kitchen.” 

Papa looked thoughtful. He had never 
performed a kitchen ceremony. 

“{ told Jenny you might not want to 
do it. but she wouldn’t be satisfied till I'd 
asked.” 

“Tell them to come in,” said Papa. 
“It’s a bride’s privilege to be married 
where she wishes. We'll have the wed- 
ding in the kitchen.” 

Mother put down her book and indi- 
cated with a look that she wished for 
help of Sister and me in making a light- 
ning transformation of the kitchen. 

The whole family witnessed that cere- 
mony. It took place before an impro- 
vised altar—the kitchen sink with strands 
of ivy hanging over its side, a pot plant 
in the window above, and a lighted candle 
on each of the drainboards. The bridal 
party entered to the strains of drip, drip, 
drip. from an obliging water faucet. “I 
Love You Truly” was sung by Mother’s 
proud canary, and as Papa concluded, 
“the Lord mereifully with His favor look 
upon you,” the groom gave his beloved 
her bridal kiss over the kitchen sink. If 
it is true what they say about the way to 
aman’s heart this clever bride, by plight- 
ing her troth in the kitchen, was a mile- 
post ahead, shooting straight for the mark. 

(To be continued) 


SKY PILOT IN OVERALLS 


(Continued from page 21) 
enjoyed in military life. 

When the man in uniform dons over- 
alls or white collar, it is felt, he will prob- 
ably be more receptive to the under- 
standing and counsel of ministers who 
shared his experiences in the armed 
lores. 

In the small situation, one chaplain 
may serve adequately, provided there 
are not more than 2500 workers in a 
ingle plant. Where there is more than 
oe factory, one chaplain should not be 
required to serve more than 1200 work- 
tts. He'll have an office in the factory, 
will eat in the cafeteria. 

His functions will be highly diversi- 
ied. He may, for instance, act as person- 
uel counselor. He may do family case 
work. He may supervise recreational and 
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7 A. M. “Gosh! We take off at 9 and I 
feel awful!” says the ace pilot—who 


needs a laxative. “Cheer up,” replies 


9 A.M. A bright pilot is at the controls. 
Sal Hepatica, taken first thing in the 
morning, usually brings ever-so-easy 
relief within an hour. Helps counteract 
excess gastric acidity, helps turn a 
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ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
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the missus. “I'll fix you a sparkling 
glass of Sal Hepatica—right now, be- 
fore breakfast!” 
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library facilities. He may have to orient | 
inadequate churches in the community | 
toward more effective relations with the 
workers, management and the industrial | 


process. 

“Above all.” a spokesman points out, 
“he should certainly not neglect his cen- | 
tral task representing Christianity | 
among the workers and employers in 
every pertinent way.” 

A more complicated and_ specialized 
set-up will be necessary in a large urban 
industrial area with many 
churches and many thousands of work- 
ers. Here, a chief of chaplains would 
| represent the church-at-large in the in- | 
ter-relationships of industry, labor, the 
community and the church. 

In each large factory or company with 
several factories, a supervisory chaplain 
| would be the main liaison officer between 
management and labor. Under him 
would be specialized chaplains, some to 
work with the employees on the job in| 
the plants, others to perform such func- | 
tions as those already cited. | 
| 
| 


of 


factories and 






















In small factories requiring only one 
chaplain, the supervisory chaplain would 
function in an overall sense in that fac- | 
tory, and would have a direct relation | 
| with the chief of chaplains of the area. 
Under the latter one or more indi- 
vidual chaplains would serve groups of 
| small factories too small to warrant their 
own full-time chaplains. 

Whatever the situation, the chaplain 
|seems likely to become 
factor in the arbitration 
disputes. 
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|management that his association 
labor has not warped 
his acceptance by labor will 
depend on whether he has acquired 
| stand-pat management outlook. 

Labor wants a chaplain who will be 
| as concerned with its interests as he is 
with the employer’s or the 
Therein lies the crux of the mialter. 
the normal church in the community, 
workers often feel, the minister is largely 
| the middle class’s or rich man’s pastor, 
whereas the industrial chaplain would 
be as much for labor as for anyone else. 

To the church, the value of the chap- 


viewpoint: 
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lain will lie largely in the influence he 
exerts in leading workers toward active 
participation in the church life of the 
community. 
Protestants, 
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HEUER‘S 1945-46 Catalog lists best-selling 3-Act 
and 1-Act plays suitable for church, school, and 
community groups. Also Entertainment Books .. . 
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Pageants, Pantomimes, Make-up, also Wigs, Beards, 
Mustaches. All orders filled day received. 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Roman Catholics 
| standing and cooperation among labor, 
| management and the Church. Their aim 
is to create more effective ways of bring- 
ing the resources of religious faith to the 
solution of human and social problems. 





To move closer to that goal is the pur- | 


pose of the industrial chaplaincy. 
STRAIGHT DOWN 
(Continued from page 59) 
at 7, threw the blanket into the wash- 
| basket, and said, “He'll be back!” 
He came back—that night. It was 
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ld outside and warm inside, so he 
ame. He sat in the chapel leering to 


jimself, keeping his eyes down. All he ° ° ° 
ee was to be let alone. He could List of Full Color Slides in 
ke care of himself without any “psalm- Set — The Easter Story” 


jnging mission superintendent” to help 
Hymn-Slide: ‘Jesus, Thy boundless 


jim. Just let me alone. 
. = ° " . : : love to me’ 
They let him alone. They gave him a “The Light of the World’ 
b 7 1- | a Pe i] ‘ il Calvary oa Good Friday 
wmnbook and the first friendly smile ftvmn Slide: “In the Gress of 
ra : tor tl Christ | Glory”’ 
he'd had in years. and a meal after the Easter morning at the grave 
a nT : %, sede 7-1: Women approach the grave 
evice. They didn’t “high pressure” him “stone was rolled away” 
. |, : “*He is risen’ 
down the aisle to the altar. They just Mary Magdalene tells Peter and Jeha 
: . ° : . Peter and John run to the tomb 
made him feel that they liked him. So he 
came back the next night, and the next. 
Funny. isn’t it, that he came. Funny 
tht a man who had hardly done a de- 
ent thing in his life would want to 


Peter and John — bes grave linens P h h d a 
eter and John return home 

“They have taken away my lord’’ ° t ° q ra p e in 
come. But—men do want to come, in- 

tinctively. Call it God or conscience or 


wn 


**Why weepest thou?” 
“*Master™ 


= 

“Touch Me not” Color on Slides 
“All hail’ 
Disciples ‘*.. . believed them not’’ 
Guards report to the priests 
Guards bribed 
Two disciples go to Emmaus 
Jesus joins them 

“‘What things?’’ 


‘ . Jesus explains prophecies 
ust plain desire to be better than they “Abide with Me 32 Jesus eats before them 


. : : Jesus breaks the bread 33 **Receive ye the Holy Ghost” 
we, there is something in man that | “Did not our heart burn?” 34 Thomas doubts 


. The two join the ten 35 Jesus reappears to the eleven 
makes him reach up the ladder for a Hymn-Slide: “Christ, the Lord, 36 Thomas convinced 


a | is risen today!’ 37 ‘‘All power is given unto Me’’ 
tigher rung. The Bowery Mission men | “Peace be unto you’? 38 Hymn-Slide: “All hail the power 


— 31 ‘Behold My hands and feet”’ of Jesus’ name”’ 
know that; it’s about all they have to 


york on, with some men, but it’s really < - 
al Unrivalled Teaching Power— Order Now! 
i ene ss . 2 oY . ’ : oy 7 
Then, suddenly, Hugh’s companion ? The glory of Christs’ Resurrection made REAL through the 
‘as on ties tl - ae si | Ae: eve-gate which opens wide to heart and soul. See vour dealer 
wid it was time ey Neh re ae nnvey on : > and reserve your set. 38 color slides, (2"x2") of “The Easter 
time they were getting out of there. Story,” Cardboard Readyvmounts, $18.50. Protective Glass 
let’s try Birmingham. It’s warmer : ; Binders, $22.30. Those who have Cathedral Sets 75, 76, and 
lown there.” He was. startled when | 77 so state, when you write your Cathedral dealer. 
Hugh said he wasn’t going to Birming- Cathedral Bible slides hold attention, quicken Bible inter- 
js . aS epen spiritual life. Bui »vour Visu; ids Library 
tam. He liked the Bowery. What he est, deepen spiritual life. Build up vour Visual Aids Library, 
yy ao Se ical eis ie ie , %. hom." Circulars free on request; “The Easter Story’, “Bible Stories Photo- 
ce i. = ae to say - as that oS graphed in Color“ —list of full slide library. Ask for either or both. 
ie liked the Bowery Mission. 1e com- 
wn ty CATHEDRAL PICTURES SAINT LOUIS 3 
yanion shrugged his shoulders and got a 


freight for Birmingham. That night 


isting psn a gc 
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Hugh was back in his pew at the mission. $/ 22 ee 
You know the rest of it. Expose a Tune in Every Saturday Morning 
man to Christian decency, which is a ~~ and up dati tk ees 


hly contagious disease, and ten to one THE CLUB 
ype - igeagetrerass ceva : ; “Book of the Hour” . ‘ ’ , i 
he'll catch it. The magnets of God got 7 GOSPEL SINGERS 
Our representatives establish profitable business 


hold of Hugh Peters and pulled him handling newest lines of Christian literature and with GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 
down the aisle to the altar. It was the — Scripture Specialties — 


oly magnet in the universe that could 
lave attracted him at all. No liquor 
“ure” could have helped him; he was 
too far gone. No police force could help 
him; no social agency could have reached 

1. Nothing—nothing but the arm of 

God could have reached him. 

You should see him today: clean-cut, 
neat, well clothed, head up, chin up, eyes 
ip, travelling up for the first time in his 
ife. He stands behind the coffee-table 
ly and night, handing out warmth and 
ther and a smile and a word for God to 
the human wreckage flowing in and out 
ofthe mission. He looks at some of them 
ss they stagger in, more dead than alive, 
ind he says what John Wesley said: 
‘There, but for the Grace of God, go I.” 

* % * 

And there vou have the technique of 
the Bowery Mission: the drydock of 
thousand wrecks; it never admits that 
aly man is totally wrecked. Always 
there lies dormant in the worst of us, 
wen after a life misspent over a period 
f twenty, thirty, sixty years, a desire, a 
oging and a thirst to move up, to walk 
tore nobly with God. The Mission lies 
await for that moment in a man, and 
“ies on it quickly, once it comes. 
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“SPELLBOUND 


THE FIRST “‘PICTURE OF THE MONTH” SELECTED BY THE 
PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL IS AN ABSORB. 
ING PSYCHOLOGICAL THRILLER. SUPERBLY ACTED, IT 
WILL KEEP YOU ON THE EDGE OF THE SEAT. GO SEE II! 


Reviewed by 


THE PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


it 
5 PELLBOUND” is a significant and 


important film about the mentally sick 
and the Freudian theory of psychoan- 
alysis. The picture is planned io prove 
the truth of the thesis: “The fault 

is not in stars, but in ourselves.” 
Can the person who has difficulties get 
relief by talking them out of his con- 
sciousness? 

The cast of this United Artists’ film is 
outstanding. The musical background 
adds to the dramatic effect and the in- 
tense suspense. The dream sequence de- 
signed by Salvador Dali is fascinating. 


our 


A eee ae 


Dr. Peterson consults Dr. Brulov, famed 
psychoanalyst (Michael Chekhov). 


In the story, Dr. Constance Peterson 
(Ingrid Bergman) is a woman doctor on 
the staff of a home for mental patients. 
She is absorbed in her work and has no 
time for outside interests. 

A new doctor (Gregory Peck) comes 
to the hospital. He seems to be under 
great nervous tension and after collaps- 
ing, confesses to the woman doctor that 
he does not know who he is. He is an 
amnesia victim with an accompanying 
guilt complex. He believes he may have 
killed the man whose name he has as- 
sumed. To bring about a cure, Constance 
takes him to a famous psychoanalyst. 
There he is asked to relive as many dif- 


88 


Ingrid Bergman as Dr. Peterson, a psychiatrist, solicitously watches 
over her patient (Gregory Peck) while he sleeps and dreams. 


ferent episodes of his life as he can re- 
member. The patient recounts a dream 
he has just had and through its interpre- 
tation, the doctors come to believe him 
innocent of the murder. 

He and Constance go to Angel Valley 
to re-enact a fatal ski run. There he 
finds his own mind. He remembers he 
is an airman who had been invalidated 
home aiter being shot down in Italy. He 
had studied medicine before the 
The real murderer is found and this in- 
tense psychological drama ends on a 
light, healthy note. 

It is a mature and provoking film, ab- 
sorbing in its telling. Recommended for 
adults and young people. 


war. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability: 
A—<Adults; YP—Young People; F—Family. 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. 
(MGM) Based on the book by William 
L. White, this picture was made with the 
help of the United States Navy, Army, 
Coast Guard and Office of Strategic 
Services. In the year of Our Lord, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Forty-One, at Manila 


Bay, the United States had a squadron oj 
P-T boats that were little more than 
pleasure craft.. Then came the tragedy oi 
Pearl Harbor, war and_ he blockading of 
the Philippines. From now on the P-T 
boats had a new and important signifi- 
cance. These tiny, high-powered craft 
equipped with guns and torpedoes were 


The amnesia victim is asked to recount 
his dream, for a clue to his identity. 


sent to Subic Bay through mine-filled wa- 
ter to sink a Japanese cruiser. A/ter this 
the P-T’s were sent out on nightly raids 

Boats and crews were “expendable 
any of them running into difficulty got n0 
help from the others. Orders came (0 
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ew groups of Metropolitan church people give so much of 
their time, energy and thoughtfulness to their work as do 
he members of your Protestant Motion Picture Council. 
Gathered at a recent luncheon, they are, left to right, (seat- 
ed): Mesdames Aydelott, Bradbury, Fleming, Wilcox, Cook, 


evacuate a general and his family and 
uther officers from Bataan to Mindanao. 
The human cargo was delivered. Now 
oly two boats were left and the assign- 
ment was to get a big Japanese cruiser. 
Qne of the P-T’s was lost and the other 
crippled and beached. Four of the crew 
were saved. 

The importance of the boats had been 
proved and the four veterans of the early 
ighting were flown back to the United 
Sates to train other P-T crews. Douglas 
MacArthur, General of the Army, said: 
Today the guns are silent. A great 
tragedy has ended. A great victory has 
ben won... I speak for the thousands 
di silent lips, forever stilled among the 
jungles and in the deep waters of the 
Pacific which marked the way.” Here is 
apicture that speaks and should be seen 
yall of us lest we forget the price of 
victory. A YP 


CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. (Warner) 
The theme of this story is the cause of 
the “little people” versus others. It is a 
attle of ideologies. There is a Spanish 
publican, a fascist grandee and many 
weak and grasping traitors. Also there is 
isociety girl who finds that her feeling of 
iutility can be done away with when she 
espouses a cause greater than herself. 
Charles Boyer heads the cast and in this 
jicture he isn’t trying to murder his wife 
wranything like that. In fact he is a good 
illow; everybody else is trying to mur- 
ter him. 

Out of the fog. in the Channel, a boat 
ocks at an English seaport. It is 1937, 
athe height of the Spanish civil war. A 
man lands and is held on a technicality. 
He resents the delay, so does a girl who 
‘also detained for some custom formali- 
ts. The man is on a special mission. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Poling, Mrs. Ritter, John R. Price, Mesdames Quinn, 
Shay and Miss Boyer. 


te ttt 


CALLING ALL CHURCHES! 


The voice of American Protestantism can and must be heard by the 
motion-picture industry. Too long have we stood by helplessly while 
mediocre, poor and downright dangerous film fare flickered across 
the screen of our home-town movie theater, with our children watching. 

We may have objected as individuals, but if we did, nothing hap- 
pened. The poor and dangerous diet goes monotonously on. What 
we need is a united Protestant voice. E Pluribus Unum! 

To help the churches speak, to make their influence really felt in 
Hollywood, Christian Herald offers your church a new service. With 
the help of our Protestant Motion Picture Council, we will select 


THE PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


and feature it, every monih, in these pages. 

That your church may have the benefit of this careful selection, we 
offer you—free of charge—an attractive Bulletin Board Holder, ar- 
ranged to display prominently the name of the ‘‘Picture of The Month,”’ 
and the review accompanying it in these pages. All you have to do is 
to clip that portion of this page containing the title of the picture and 
the review, slip it in behind the seal on the Holder, and tack it up on 
your bulletin board. Change it from monih to month, as the new “‘Pic- 
ture of The Month” appears in Christian Herald. 

If you make the plan successful, soon we can go to the motion-pic- 
ture producers and say, ‘‘These were good pictures—clean, wholesome 
pictures. We liked them. We supported them. We will support others 
like them, when you produce them.” That will mean something. When 
we demand that sort of picture, when we support them and ignore the 
bad picture, then we make our demand through the box office. If your 
local theater does not show the ‘‘Picture of the Month,’’ ask why. 

We must have your support. Write today, asking simply: ‘‘Send your 
Bulletin Board Holder so we can cooperate with you in your Picture of 
the Month Plan.’ Address us: 


PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 
Care of CHRISTIAN HERALD, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


roo —- 


Elliott, Church, Henry, Bader, Poling, Peale, Price, Priest, 
Spear, McConnell, Finch, Mc Kenzie. Standing: Mrs. Petty, 
Ford Stewart, Mrs. Mitchell, Phelps Pratt, Mrs. Smith, Dr. 
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A G j F T | There are many complications and while 
| he does not accomplish all he set out to 
| 


. he does stop the success of the oppo- Piteous Plight of ; 
INVESTMENT “= “’* Europe’s Surviving Jews... 


PARDON MY PAST. (Columbia) A 
mistaken identity mixup is the theme of | 
this farce-comedy. Fred MacMurray por- 
trays a dual role. He is one of identical 
twins and this causes a great amount of 
trouble. Part of the action takes place on 
a family estate on Long Island and some 
of it in New York City. A discharged 
serviceman is mistaken for a wealthy play- 
boy and in trying to solve the riddle there 
is more complication. The soldier wants 
to buy a mink farm with his discharge 
pay and savings. He gets mixed up with 


sagely. iH 
bothered 
ing, a be 


A corresponden: 
from Europe writes 
“One woman. magi. 
ated, with dark rings 
under her eyes and By rosit\ 
sores over her facg curiosity 
could only mutter geli Hitle: 
condemnation becaus Bp, 
she was unable to fees El Denm 
her two whimpering Bs) the 
babies. I watched he in t 
trying desperately t merely Se 
force milk from he doubled. 

rule was 
tained th 


Do you want an investment that nev- 
er has failed to make its annual or 
semi-annual payment, that is super- 





vised by both the Board of National 
Missions and the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, that 
receives any amount from $100.00 


to $100,000.00, yields from 2.5% 


milkless breasts, 4 
itiful effort that only 
eft her crying at he 

failure. She had not 





T% ic affected bv arke eaten for two days “Tt jc 
« s un ctec »y market : — s 
to «A, 1 affect ; some crooks and loses his money. There The Rev, Jacob Peltz Pat Scraps of four ‘It , 
fluctuations, receives additional fed- js a dash of mystery and suspense in this ee er es tar cae build an 
eral tax exemptions, and continues Musing film. The music is worthy of ae 


HUNGRY AND DESPERATE 
How difficult it is for us to comprehend the 
deplorable state of the surviving Jews of Ev. 
rope. Amongst them are thousands of starving 


built ha 
five veal 
outdoor | 


° note. F 
payment as long as the annuitant 


lives? 


PURSUIT TO ALGIERS. (Universal) 


busin Ss .L sie : Hebrew Christians. After years of privation 
Our old friend, She rlock Holmes (Basil physical torture and mental anguish, this sur. Denm: 
Rathbone), dutifully solves the mystery  viving remnant of Israel is weak, and bewild. bringing 
Your gift, after legal deduc- * ered. Through our shipments of food ang §" ging 


of a problem involving a Ruritanian king, 
kidnappers, spies, assassins and smugglers 
of gems. The story opens with Holmes 
starting on a holiday. Most of the action 
takes place on board a ship. Of course 
| Holmes is successful in taking care of 
| every threat. He has done it again. Ele- 


clothing to them, the shelter provided by our 
Hostels and our payment for overseas passage 
many of these »vomeless and starving have 
been rescued, physically and spiritually. 


‘ ; ‘ ‘ airls, ma 
tions, is ultimately used in the 


mission work of our Church 
throughout the United States, 
Alaska, and the West Indies. 


selves, f 
fresh mil 
see, is he 
You mu 
words. 


The need increases day by day. Warm used 
clothing, shoes, blankets, food are in con 
stant. growing demand. Our shipment of food 
packets range in value from $5 Ww $15. It costs 
$200.00 to pay for overseas passage of a ref- 
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CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 
Dept. H-26, 4919 N. Albany Avenue 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


rines after service in the South Pacific. 
The dog comes back to his little master, 
but he must be rehabilitated to civilian 
life. Gossips claim the animal is vicious 
and finally he is sentenced to death by the 
court. His life is saved, however, and he 
is vindicated. The name of the picture is | 
taken from the well-known “Londonderry 
Air” (Danny Boy) which is used in the 
picture in various arrangements. The 
music throughout the film is most effec- 
tive, especially the harmonica and boy | 
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Canada: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


SONG POEMS aANTeD 


To be Set to Musit 


Publishers need new songs! Submit one or more of 
your best poems for immediate consideration. Any sub 
ject. Send poem. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters, 406 Beacon Bidg., Bostori, Mass. 


on the Uniform Lessons 


ebb 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
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YOUNG PEACE BUILDERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Curiosity killed a cat.” say his elders 
agely, meaning they don’t want to be 
iothered answering questions. In scout- 
nw, a boy finds encouragement for his 
curiosity 

Hitler attempted to suppress scouting 
in Denmark, as he ordered it ended also 
in the Low Countries. 
merely served as a stimulus; membership 
doubled. Even in Norway, where Nazi 
rile was severest, the Boy Scouts main- 
tained their loyalty and their Scout lore. 

“It is good to get outdoors again and 
build an open fire.” said a Scoutmaster 
to me. “During Nazi rule any fires we 
built had to be shielded. Our boys for 
five years have not known freedom in 
outdoor living.” 

Denmark’s Scouts were busy even then 
bringing over less fortunate boys and 
girls, many of them Boy Scouts them- 
elves, from Norway to fatten up on 
fresh milk and real eggs. A Scout, you 
ve, is helpful, friendly, courteous, kind. 
You must realize not 
words. 

One Sunday last fall I attended church 
at Kastrup airport in Copenhagen. The 
ermon was to be given by a visiting 
bishop, on loan from the Royal Navy. 
Standing in the pulpit with him, reading 
the Scriptures in a manly, friendly voice 
my friend “Jimmy” Fish. The 
RAF. knows him as a wing-commander, 
and a good one. To me he was a Boy 
Scout in man’s clothing. 

You’d have enjoyed meeting various 
other Boy Scout friends of mine in the 
countries of Europe and Asia. There was 
aStar Scout from Colorado who was GI 
cok at New Delhi, India. A humble 
but necessary task, and he handled it 
proudly. He’s back Colorado 
now, setting up shop as a taxidermist. 
Scouting taught him to be nimble with 
his fingers. 

Then there was the fighter pilot. an 
Eagle Scout from Wichita, who shared 
the same room with me briefly in Kun- 
ming. We talked prayer one evening. 
‘lalways start every takeoff with a short 
prayer, asking 
ad bring me 
was impressed. 
At Nordhausen a group of newsmen. 
myself included, landed by air to visit 
the underground V-bomb factories and 
the nearby concentration camp for slave 
hbor used in those factories. An Ameri- 
can soldier, a former Scout from Amster- 
dam, New York, acted as our guide. 
Tumed out he could speak Polish. At the 
laren building which had served as cre- 
natorium for workmen whose bodies had 
‘om out under Nazi pressure, we saw 
«me Polish boys, children of former 
prisoners still undergoing medical treat- 
ment in the now liberated prison camp. 
The boys looked at us with the patient, 
thomplaining look that European lads 
aquired during the war. They asked 


Suppression 


those are mere 


Was 


home in 


God to take care of me 
back safely,” he said. I 
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FOR YOUTH 


119 Selections 


~ 


FOR CHRIST MEETINGS 


Including "He Lives," "Youth for Christ,” "God Bless Our Boys," 
"In the Service of the King’ and 115 other favorites that Youth 


loves to sing! 


To meet the demand of the Youth 
Movement we have compiled this 
new book of stirring, rousing songs 
for a forward-moving group of 
young people. Youth like to sing 
spiritually-helpful songs. 

Our new book is a compilation of 
living songs. It meets the song 
requirements of all youth rally 
groups. 

This perfect selection of just the 
right songs was made by Homer 
Rodeheaver and Al Smith, the well 
known successful song leader of 
YOUTH RALLIES and author of 
"Singspiration."” These are the 
songs that are adding new interest 
and enthusiasm to the great 
"Youth for Christ" rallies of our 
country. Order today! 
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Vatican Policy in the Second 
World War 


An Important New Booklet by L. H. Lehmann 


8 Pages of Documenied Facts 


Order fron 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 121B 
229 W. 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


ery 7 Lrg 


To Have a Successful Sunday School 


1946 HANDBOOK for Sunday School Workers 


Contains over 5,000 tested helps and ideas to build attendance, develop 
lessons, raise money, conduct special programs, etc. 


Mail Coupon below for Your FREE copy Now! 


Address _ Se 
Iam [ Pastor, (J Supt., [1] Teacher, () Worker in ( Begin., 


Pri., 


0 Jr., CO Inter-Sr., 2 Y. P., ( Adult Dept(s). of _____Churrch 
800-CB North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How | Learned 


SHORTHAND 
Ta 6 CY ¢ 


No Signs—No Symbols— 
Uses ABC’s 


by Sylvia Herman 

41 Lancaster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F weeks after enrolling for 
edwriting, I had attained a 
i of at least 100 words per 
>. Now I have acquired a 
2d of over 120 words per min- 
The thing that actually drew 
co Speedwriting was that it 
yased on the ABC’s—not 
nbols. Speedwriting has aided 
me to secure and keep an execu- 
t secretary's position with a | 
big radio company.’’ 


No “Foreign Language” of signs and Sym- 
bols—with the NATURAL ABC SHORTHAND 
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Trade Mark Reg, U.S, Pat. Office 


Over 100,000 men and women have learned Short- 
hand the Speedwriting way. Today they are winning 






Success everywhere—in business, industry and Civil 
Service. They are holding better positions, earning 
more money than ever before in their lives. Based 
upon the familiar ABC’s Speedwriting is easy to 
master—even for aagults—yet is accurate, speedy and 
morc than adequate for every Business shorthand need. 


Write TODAY for FREE book which 
gives full details—and FREE sample 
lesson that will show you how easily 
and quickly YOU can be a Speedwriter. 
l.ail the coupon NOW! 


FREE 


Tweet of Speedwriting, Inc. 
| Dept. 1002-6, 55 W. 42 St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send detalis, 








(Sg NOTHING QUITE LIKE 
the “Suashine Line” 


For SPARE TIME CASH! 


It is easy to make money showing 











the famous “Sunshine Line” greeting cards. 
All occasions such as Easter, Everyday, 


Birthday, Get-Well, etc. 
timents, choice scripture 
design have made the “Sunshine Line” 
igious box the favorite among Chris- 
n people. Additional profits come easy 
ling other “Sunshine Line” products. You 
offer Egermeier’s Bible Story Books, 
les, Sallman’s famous pictures of Christ, 
tal plaques, art wood plaques.—All fast 
Write today for free catalog. 


Triepleeed Art Publishers, Dept.cA 


Anderson, Indiana Sacramento, Calif. 


LEARN 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
eract charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step. Send 
for free book today. 


Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Appropriate sen- 
texts, artistry 


of 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


STUART 
STUDIOS, 


{21 Monument Circle, Room 392, 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 















or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROSES 


Vestments - Hangings - Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 
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Mari Meds $ 
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' nothing. 


| China 
| masters. 


double 


| were engravers and lithographers. 





to give 
gladder yet 


We were glad however 


them smiles of assurance; 


_that we happened to have candy-bars in 
| our pockets we could give. 


“Td like to 
have those lads in my Scout troop back 
home, 


* said our guide. “Those boys are 


| intelligent. You can do something with 
youngsters like that.” 
Scouts go to church. At the British 


submarine base near Glasgow, a Royal 
Navy commander friend of mine, himself 
a former Scout, took me to church serv- 


ice aboard the submarine mother-ship. 


Never had I heard service more rev- 
erent. At Plymouth, England, a young 
U.S. Navy officer took me to church 


| aboard the tender for LST’s. He told me 


Navy knots im scout- 
Al 


he first learned his 
ing, back home in 

The smallest Boy Scout troop in the 
world operated in) itunming., China, 
through most of 1944-45. Small? Its en- 
tire membership consisted of one tiny 
and dozen Scout- 
But as a token of what scout- 
img can do in distant places the story is 


Kron. 


boy about a 


| worth telling. 


A small detachment of secret tech- 
nicians had been flown over the Hump 
zi Chennault’s request, there to set up 
a shop visited by few and guarded by 
locks. “Engineers,” the 
Post Office called them. Actually they 
They 
could photograph anything you ¢ ve 
them and reproduce it on their auto- 
matic press, a couple of thousand an 
hour. Their job—safe to tell it now—was 
to take the information pieced together 
painfully by G-2 from 
planes and other sources and _ print 
bombing maps for the 14th Air Force. 
Print them overnight, too, that’s what 
they did. 

You'd have noticed the yellow mud of 
the highways, the dirty black of the 
ditches, the bright green of the rice pad- 
dies. 
the people. The 14th Air Force was 
sandwiched in between a score of small 
mud-brick villages. Some of these vil- 
lages had been bombed so frequently by 
the Japs that there were more gaps than 
houses. Airplanes dropped down for a| 
landing, bringing ¢ 
the patient Chinese paid them no more 
attention than you pay a sparrow. There 
was work to be done, food to be har- 
vested, rice to be fertilized. 

Somewhere in a tiny village near the 
airstrip was a woman with a small son of 
five or six. She sold peanuts and fresh 
peaches. The boy was always hanging on 
her skirts, and he wasn’t very clean. 

“A Scout is thrifty, brave, clean, rev- 
erent,” muttered the Engineers’ first ser- 
geant one day. “We'll start with being 
clean.” He swooped up the tiny young- 


| ster and trotted him into the showers. 


A layer of soapsuds went down the drain, 
and then another. It became a daily 
ritual. The China lad liked American 


| soap-and-water. 


If you know Yanks overseas you can 









Army | 


reconnaissance | 





You might not at once have noticed 


‘argo from India, and | 
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Join with Your Friends 


IN CLASS BIBLE STUDY 
The inspiration of group study ... 
the careful guidance of a well planned 
course . . . that’s what the Corre- 
spondence School Class Study Plan 
provides. 
Half-price enrollment to members of 
a class numbering ten or more. Send 
today for folder listing courses and 
telling you how to organize a class. 
Address Dept. H838 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
rz M 


ody Bible Institute 


0 ea 
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mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN Co. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago S, Ill. 
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-DUE TO CAVITY @ 


“a GET QUICK AMAZING RELIEF by ye aC me Dent's 
Tooth Gum—or Drops—in cavity of 
Cavity toothache frequently malkes 
when you can’t see dentist. Be pre- 
pared! Ask your druggist for either 
complete aid package. 

























Follow directions. 
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TOOTH DROPS 


WATCHES WANTED 


Broken or usable—all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 








prices paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for Free Shipping 
Container. 

Lowe’s, Holland Bidg., Dept. CH, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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AMAZING NEW FIT SERVICE 
Write today ... ask for FREE outfit with sample 
stocking. taking orders for Yours-Truly 
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Nylon Hosie Sensational Individual C ustor ch as 
Fit Service to’ fit every type of leg: short, long, : 
extra long, slim, stout, average. Earn money of the fame 





your own. No experie nce needed. Write fully. 


__ SR AMERICAN H HOSIERY MILLS, Dept.s144 Indianapolis 7, {0d 
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Soften DENTYTE by warm- ra 
ing—spread it on your plate ich as y 
—put in mouth and bite to tnd sma 
make a perfect impression. — 
Remove plate — and allow Alriea, fe 
few minutes to ‘‘set.‘‘ You KO sen: 
get an absolutely perfect Sep 
fit. Sore gums vanish—no or white 
more slipping or loose teeth. i 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For plore an 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for re coml 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. : 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort ig we © 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill ther”? 
at our risk. Easy to order. Easy to use oom 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. In Sy 
Dental Products Corp. Dept.H-59 Manheim, Pa. fount F 
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yess it wasn’t long till these Engineers 
ad fitted the boy out in a small Scout 
siform all his own, had pieced together 
, bov-sized messkit for him, and started 
0 teach him English. More: they gave 
im a job. Right alongside the first ser- 
vant’s desk was a smaller desk, built by 
. burly corporal from Kansas, also a for- 
yer Scout. Had the lad’s name on it, 
Hoo, just like the first sergeant’s own 
eck. The youngster’s self-respect went 
»immensely from then on. 

Whenever scouting enters this portion 
§ China—and it ought to come before 
ng—this young Chinese lad will already 
lave learned that manhood means clean- 
ess and cheerfulness and friendlivess. 
And scouting is manhood . . . Come to 
hink of it, those three qualities are 
mong the twelve that make up the 
out Law. 

In another compound or hostel a sec- 
nd outfit “adopted” a Chinese child. 
he was an orphan, a girl about ten, and 
he was as forlorn as humans ever get 
nd still stay human. Dirty, sticky, cov- 
rd with unpleasant sores, she didn’t 
ave much to offer but a pale smile. But 
hat smile won her a home. 

4 sober-faced sergeant from Illinois, 
imself a former Scout and the father 
fa young girl and a baby son he had 
ever seen, Shooed his mates out of the 
yashroom and gently lifted the girl into 
tub of warm water. He never had to 
lo it but once. 

Good American food plus medical 
ratment at the Army dispensary healed 
py whatever was wrong with the girl and 
pve her health and charm. From some- 
where, even in a China that had little 
othing to offer, the GI's obtained dress 
terial and had their company tailor 
tft the girl in clean new dresses. They 
aw to it that she went to school, and 
he bragged modestly of her hundred 
American fathers. And thereby another 
utfit of Yanks in a distant land did its 
hit to offset the waste and wickedness 
if war. 


Stores about Scouts and scouting 
‘ithout number can be told by persons 
chas Lady Baden-Powell, widow of 
ie famed founder of the Boy Scouts. 
tehad been touring various countries as 
emissary from Britain. I met her first 
Paris, later in Stockholm. She spoke 
bwingly of the progress being made to 
mig scouting back as an active, vigor- 
ws activity. 

“One thing I can report.” she said to 
we, “is a new kindliness and tolerance, 
uch as we are going to need in this new 
ad smaller world of ours. In South 
\itiea, for instance, there were formerly 
N0 separate Scout organizations, one 
lit white hoys, the other for black boys. 
More and more the two parallel outfits 
tecombining into one. Through scout- 
Mgwe can begin to bring the races to- 
ther.” 

lh Sweden I talked scouting with 
wnt Folke Bernadotte, who is the head 
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Young People 


e Seniors 

e Intermediates 
e Juniors 

e Primary 

e Beginners 


FAITHFUL TO GOD’S WORD 


Lesson Quarterlies sought and loved by many. Cover every 


Department and follow the International Lesson topics. 
Also Leaflets and S. S. Papers. 


The Bible Expositor and Illuminator 


A full and complete Lesson Commentary. 192 pages—3 
Monthly Parts each quarter—768 pages a year. Each Lesson 
carefully introduced and treated verse by verse. A wide vari- 
ety of valuable suggestions. All the material is Christ-centered. 


% Write for Sample Lesson 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, Ohio 
sy eanueanesss:| Lb 
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heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, sponges, cham- by Waiting demand. Big Commissions. 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt, grime, hm EXTRA SPECIALGIPFTS to produc- 

fog disappear like magic. Take orders from friends! Earn money. 


ers. Rush name today for big free mail- 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent im 


mediately to all who ing and latest special offer. Act NOW. 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 32 
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VERY SPECIAL—to Make New Friends 
for Maule’s Tested, Guaranteed Seeds Maule’s Seed 
Think of getting all these choicest flower seeds for onl 
10¢c! You'll have7 leading Colors of Giant Zinnias, dahlia. Book oe 
flowered, 5in. across—5 Best Colors Maule Giant Asters, an 
Room chrysanthemum-like—4 Best Kinds earnation-flow- 
avr ered Marigolds—4 Best Colors fragrant Petu- e Crops, 
nias for your garden and window boxes—ALL 20 poe —s ee 
ex postpaid, in 4 big 25c-Pkts., for loads of lovely neateand aréaieon: 
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. s - aule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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A DAY + EACH ADULT 

114¢ A DAY © EACH CHILD 
Benefits begin the day you enter a hospital 

FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 


Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
(beginning with the first day) 
FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, upte . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed up to - $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident - $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE and EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, up to $75.00 


Sickness or accident can easily wipe out, in a 
few weeks, savings it may have taken years to 
accumulate. Don’t let this happen to you. With 
a Family Mutual Hospitalization policy, you'll 
be able to pay your hospital bills. In case of 
accident, you will be reimbursed for your doctor 
expenses and for loss of time from work. You 
may Choose any hospital in the United States 
and your own family doctor may attend you. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of 
those paid adults, 


MAIR COUPON TODAY—No Agent Will Bother You 
“FAMILY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO:, WILMINGTON 99, DEL 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. CH.22 
601 Shipley St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete tnforma- 
tion on your Economical Hospttalization Pian. 
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GORGEOUS EVERYDAY 
TT Tee 


Extra cash—earn it easily — 
even in spare time— showing 
friends, neighbors thrilling 
new Everyday Greeting Card 

Assortments, Gorgeous 16-Card All Occasion Assort- 
me at only $1.00—big profit for you. Includes Birthday, Get- 


Well, Baby Birth, Friendship, Sympathy and Anniversary Caria. Sat og 
fast elling Assortments ae aster. piper ons, Gift 


Per: e 1 Sahoner s on appro’ Alsc ELLE NE ‘ ND- 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; 

















holds dental plates 
>) much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
ith greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 

tant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25¢ and 50c at druggists . . . If vour druggist hasn’t 
it. don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous tria] box. ©1 Pp. we 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4601-B, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 
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tice. make good money in 
spare time. You can win independence 
and prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 


zd Illustrated Book FREE-—Now! 
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The College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 6658, 100 E. Ohio St. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $995 
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onuments, Markers. Satis- 
faction or MONEY BACK. EASY 
Freight paid. Write for our Terms 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 
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| you approach a count? 


| discounts that. 
| he is inclined to believe it and remember. 


| 





| 
| 





| about them. 





| Sweden during the war. 


| carry on alone. 
| selves 


| operators. 


|} and flabby.” 


| was caused by the delay. 
cw} same mistake will not occur again. 


—appointed by the King—of Swed- 
|ish Boy Scouts and vice-president of a 
| second Scout organization (in Sweden as 
/in Denmark) made up of Y.M.C.A. 
members and teetotalers. 

| Count Bernadotte, you will recall, is 
| the official who acted as intermediary to 


|carry Himmler’s offer of surrender to 
| Eisenhower and the Allies. His book, 
“The Curtain Falls.” is even now on 


best-sellers lists. He is probably the lead- 
| ing citizen of Sweden and the man who 
| personally unlocked several Nazi prison- 
camps to release thousands of war-tor- 
tured prisoners when peace came to 
Europe. 

“Is scouting here to stay?” I asked, 
more or less haphazardly . how do 





“T think so indeed,” he replied prompt- 

“There is merit in the system of hav- 
ing one boy teach another. If you or I 
attempted to teach a boy anything, he 
If another boy tells him, 


ly. 


He went on to tell about scouting in 


“Many of our Scoutmasters were called 
|to military work. That left the troops 
| leader! iess. But the boys were able to 
Of course the boys them- 
helped in some phases of war 
Chiefly as orderlies and telephone 
I wouldn’t want boys of 13, 
15 or 16 to engage in soldiers’ work, how- 
ever,” he added briskly. “Let them keep 
the spirit of play in what they do.” 

Scouting in Sweden has doubled in re- 
cent years, he said. It now numbers 
50,000, or about one percent of the popu- | 


effort. 


WARN YOUR YOUTI 





lation, which is six million. 
“«<o ° ° oe | 
Scouting is not too prosperous in| 
i > ‘ | 
| Sweden,” Count Bernadotte went on. 


“That may be a good thing. In Poland, 
for example, scouting was subsidized by 
the government, and it didn’t work out 
too well. Germany and Italy—you know 
It is good for us to have to 
shift for ourselves. If an organization is 
too wealthy it gets self-satisfied and fat | 


World peace will possibly be helped 
along in time by a universal language, 
and scouting might help in that. But 
Count Bernadotte doesn’t think that the 
language will be Esperanto. His book | 
came out in Esperanto and he couldn’t 
read a word of it. 

We discussed Russia. 
scouting there? 


How introduce | 
Count Bernadotte had | 
no suggestions. Germany? After the last 
war, he said, other countries resisted | 
having scouting re-introduced into Ger- | 
many. Later it was done, but damage | 
He hopes the | 
If | 
so, in another twenty years there would 
be new boys with a grudge against the 
world. Even now there will be 13-year- 
old German boys hard to turn about in 
their thinking, he says 

Count Bernadotte receives no pay for 
his work in heading up Boy Scouting in 
his native land. Widely traveled, richly | 
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BIG GARDEN 


HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 















one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 








CLIMBING graye 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be 
in every Garden. 

All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA, 148, PARADISE, PA. 




















































































ABOUT THE DANGERS 


Evils, Expense and Menace 
of Tobacco Addiction. Seni 
10c today for a copy of my 
book “Why Smoke?” 


A. C. JOHNSON, Chemist, Dept. 18 
2204 W. North Ave., Chicago 47, Iii 
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40-page FREE BOOK—tells facts 
about Fistula, Rectal Abscess, Piles and 
other rectal and colon disorders; also 
related ailments and latest corrective 


treatments. Thornton & Minor Clinic, 
Suite 202, 926 McGee, Kansas City, Mo 
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educated, a citizen of the world with an 
American wife, he pays out money for 
his own expenses, but even so he feels 
it is a privilege to be associated with the 
Boy Scouts. His was a spirit I was glad 
to take home with me. The world’s | 
greatest outdoor country, Sweden, recog- 
nizes the need for scouting in the new | 
world now facing us. 


Tur Boy scouts’ own dreams—call 
them rather, plans—are big and_far- | 
reaching. And not so very impractical. | 
Don’t forget that almost every weird and 
crazy scheme used in the comic strips | 
has come true. This is an age for young 
dreams: an age where old men mutter- 
ing in their beards lack an audience. 

The boys take over from here on. We | 
need their faith and hope, their boy-cour- 
age, their friendliness. 

Carrying out their thought of “Scouts 
of the World, Building Together,” the 
Boy Scouts hope for a series of world- | 
wide Jamborees, there to bring together 
the potential boy-leaders of different 
lands. They see no letup of world-wide 
travel. and in this new air-age, flying has 
become a young man’s career. Scouting, 
they feel, can do its share. Let there be 
a series of camps in every land, on the 
order of Europe’s youth hostels, where 
bed and board can be provided inex- 
pensively for the traveler, come he by 
bicycle or train or air. The camps will 
provide food for the inner man and clean- 
liness for body and mind—these things 
the Scout knows about. 

In drawing your over-all picture of a | 
chaotic world following this war, don’t | 
underestimate the regenerative power of | 
the Boy Scouts. 





A DREAM RETURNS 
(Continued from page 57) 
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touching his. “If we had a plane, it 
would only take a few minutes,” she 
said. 

“When I have a farm I mean to have 
a landing field on it.” Dan said, deliber- 
ately bringing up the subject of farm- 
ing. Funny how he had imagined she 
would be thrilled to know that he planned 
to farm when he got home. 

“You can have an autogyro and land 
iton an apartment roof-top one of these 
days.” 

He remembered that neither of them 
had said anything about getting married. 
When he was thousands of miles away, 
how easy it had been to say, “We'll be 
married, Ginny, the minute I get home 
again.” 

“I prayed for a nice day,” Ginny said, 
“but I guess I must not live right. It’s 
going to rain.” 

They were not out of town before the 
ran struck them. It came in torrents, 
streaming down the windshield, closing 
them in strangely. 

“It’s going to be bad when we get to 
the gravel road,” Ginny said, “and it will 
be dark by then too.” (Cont'd next page) 
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ould a man build a new life on a firmer foundation than 
that based on the teachings of the Bible? When all else has failed 
to save men from their vicious life-destroying habits, a conscious- 
ness of God and the teachings of Christ can save them. Eight 
times each week the Word of God is preached from the pulpit of 
the Bowery Mission’s Chapel—once every weekday, twice on Sun- 
days. Sound fundamental truths are the bases from which these 
sermons are preached; and personal testimony gives proof that 
the days of miracles are still here. 


Over seventy thousand men have heard the Word preached 
from the Mission’s pulpit during the past year—thousands have 
been comforted and guided; how many lives were affected by 
these thousands we will never know. 


The man in trouble does not seek religion, in fact he often 
rebels against it as he rebels against society. The Mission's job 
would be easy if men knew the strength and comfort of religion. 
By the offer of food, jobs, clothing, we draw these men into the 
Mission; once they realize the unselfish interest we have in them, 
they are willing to hear our message. 


Neither Government nor local help of any kind makes this 
work possible, everything we do for men who come to us from 
all parts of the country is done by the readers of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD and their friends. Without you these men are lost to sin 
and its penalties. With a little luck a man can beg enough for a 
bed for a night or a meal, but it is not encugh to feed the body, 
it’s the soul that is hungry and we must feed that too, if we 
want to save the man. 


EVERY PENNY HELPS 


BOWERY MISSION AND YOUNG MEN’S HOME, 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Please feed these men and give them His message. Enclosed 
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Make it a death sentence 


It’s criminal, Boss, the way worms have 
been stealing my energy and making 
me thin and dull and dragged out. Let’s 
make those gangsters pay the penalty! 

Sergeant's SURE SHOT Capsules 
will clean out my worms .. . fast. 
They’re safe to give and easy to take. 
They work to kill just as Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules did when I was a pup. 

How about us going down to the 
drug or pet store right now, Boss? We 
can get the Sergeant’s dog medicines we 
need, and I ean get rid of 
this let-down feeling. 


Your dog's lite 


Check up on the symptoms of 
worms, and other ailments, with 
the helpful new Sergeant's Dog 
Book. Your favorite drug or pet 
store has it for you FREE. Ask 
for it. Or write Sergeant's, Riche 
mond 20, Va. 


Sergeants 
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Why worry and suffer along with 
an ill-fitting truss? Learn about 
our perfected invention for most 
forms of reducible rupture in men, 
women and children. Patented air 
cushion softly, silently helps Nature 
support the weakened muscles—day 
and night. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is neat and 
gn Sik eee hard pads. 
Yo salvesor plasters. Durable, cheap. ap 

Welcome relief GUARANTEED. “ia 

Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations. Never sold 
in stores or by agents. Write TODAY for full information 
and Free Book on Rupture! All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 311 StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


























Large colorful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 
22 yds.) only $1.49 plus postage. Sent 
C.O.D. on_ Money-back guarantee. 
FREE! EXTRA! Seven hundred 
(700) yds. good white #50 thread 
FREE and 16 lovely quilt patterns 
all sent free to anyone. If not per- 
fectly satisfied, just return quilt 
pieces (keeping free sewing thread 
and free quilt patterns for your trou- 
ble) and we will refund your $1.49 plus all 
postage spent BOTH ways! You be the 
judge. You can’t lose. Could anything be 
more fair? Compare our offer and liberal 


guarantee with others. SEND NO MONEY! EPP PPE) 


Just mail a card TODAY! Act NOW! @\SSs8H 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 428-B, SESSER, ILLINOIS 
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“Oh, that will be okay,” Dan said, re- 
membering the hard, well-kept surface. 

But the road was no longer so well 
kept. Perhaps the lack of labor had some- 
thing to do with it. Anyway, they came 
to sloppy, stop. The 
| wheels spun, the engine raced, and they 
got exactly nowhere. Dan opened the 
door and looked out, then closed it again. 
|“T guess this is the end of the line. Un- 
|less we want to walk.” 

He switched off the lights and the 


a waterlogged 


motor and total blackness folded over 
them. The darkness was warm and inti- 
mate and smelled of the spring rain. 


Not being able to see her, Dan did not 
know if it was the Ginny of the memo- 
ries and the letters who drew him now, 
or the new sophisticated version who 
had greeted him at the station. 

Ginny sat up straight and stared into 
the dark. “That’s funny,” she said. 
“Something must be wrong. That’s the 
Harkness place over there. There should 
be a light. Old Mrs. Harkness is living 
there alone, and she simply would not be 
sitting around on a night like this with- 
out a light.” 

“Maybe she went to bed early.” 

“No, this is Thursday. She bakes on 
Friday, so tonight she would be setting 
her dough.” 

Dan was annoyed. “We may be half 
a mile away,” he hazarded. 

“No, I recognize that big elm. It’s only 
a few yards. We may as well walk over. 
May be able to borrow her tractor to get 
out of here.” 

“We'll be drenched,” Dan said, “but 
there’s no need for you to get muddy. 
I'll carry you.” 


“There’s a flashlight in the glove com- | 


partment,” Ginny said. 

Dan stepped out and felt the soft mud 
squish up over his shoes. He had waded 
in lots of mud in the past three years. 
Only then his.burden had been far less 
pleasant. Ginny held the circle of light 
ahead of them. Raindrops flashed needle- 


like in the beam. After about thirty steps | 
she said, “It’s over here to the left,” and | 


sure enough the shaft of her light illumi- 
nated a small white frame house. He 


clumped up on the porch and put Ginny | 


down reluctantly. She clicked across the 
porch on her high heels, and without 
knocking swung open the door. “Mrs. 
Harkness,” she called. 

A groan was the only answer at first, 
then, “I’m over here. I guess I broke my 
fool leg.” 


Mrs. Harkness was lying in the middle | 


of the kitchen floor. She had been there 
since morning, having crawled in from the 
barn, but she was unable to reach the 
telephone for help. 

They placed the woman on her bed 
and telephoned for a doctor. “Tell him,” 
Ginny said, “that if he gets stuck in the 
mud “we'll come and get him with Mrs. 
Harkness’ tractor.” She busied herself 
in the kitchen. 

“Somebody’ll have to milk the cows,” 
Mrs. Harkness said. “They’ve been bawl- 
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“UNBLOCK” 24 
DIGESTIVE TRACT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
sour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
soda and other alkalizers if the true cause of 
your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract where 
80% of your food is digested. And when it gets 
blocked it fails to digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is not soda or 
an alkalizer—but something to ‘‘unblock”’ your 
intestinal tract. Something to clean it out 
effectively—help Nature get back on her feet, 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as 
directed. They gently and effectively “‘unblock” 
your digestive tract. This permits your food to 
move along normally. Nature’s own digestive 
juices can then reach it. You get genuine relief 
that makes you feel really good again. 

Buy Carter’s Pills—25¢ at any drugstore. 
“Unblock”’ your intestinal tract for real relief 
from indigestion. 
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EARN Spanish for better 
business or social position, 
Kead foreign books — really 
enjoy travel. CORTINA Meth- 
od “famous for over 60 years” 
teaches you to speak like a 
native. Learn quickly, easily 
at home “by listening” to Cortinaphone records, 
Thousands have, why not you? You take no risk 
under our Five Day Approval offer, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN also taught by this amazing 
method, Write today for free book—“The Cortina 
Short-Cut.” State language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY— Established in 1882 
Dept. 1142, 105 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. C-7, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


business profession of 
your own? Then be 
come a foot correc- 


| 

| tionist. Earnings of 

| men and women in 
this greatly needed 


i Profession run as high 
as $50.-$100. weekly after a few weeks home training 

not medical or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital 
needed, no goods to buy, 51st year. Write for free booklet 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay. Boston, Mass. 








af , Flowers up 
| Fe b to6 inches 
5 across! 

Rt You’ll have the largest, most 
Sy colorful Zinnias you've ever 
¥ seen! Rich hues of apricot, 
rose, salmon,yellow orange, 
scarlet, etc.; some have curl- 
ed, twisted petals like chrys- 
anthemums. Sturdy, 3-ft., well- 
branched plants, easy to grow. 
SPECIAL! 75c Super Pkt. Seeds 
postpaid for 1 0c--Send Dime Today! 
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ing their heads off for hours.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Ginny said. “We'll 
jook after everything.” 

In the lamplight, and with Ginny mov- 
ing quickly around, the place lost some of 
the air of stark tragedy that had pre- 
vailed when they entered. 

“You mean she lives here and farms 
all by herself?” Dan asked. 

“Sure.” Ginny said. “Her husband is 
dead and her son went off to war. Farm- 
ers can't get help now because the fac- 
tories pay so much more money.” 

Mrs. Harkness proved a good patient. 
She clamped her teeth down on the pain, 
and said, “Don’t mind me. There’s noth- 
ing more you can do until the doctor 
gets this thing in a cast. See that my 
cows get milked and the hogs fed.” 

“We surely will.” Dan said. 

“And listen. I can’t just lay here for 
weeks. I’ve got fields to get ready for 
planting and stock to look after. I’ve got 
to get help somehow. I’ve tried already 
and couldn’t get anyone. Then I was 
ging to do it myself. Now look at me.” 
The face of the big grey-haired woman 
was puckered with pain and worry. 

‘Till see to everything.” Ginny said. 
“T won't leave unless you get someone 
else.” 

Ginny bustled about the kitchen in one 
of Mrs. Harkness’ faded blue aprons, 
yorking quickly and easily. “Tl bake 
bread tomorrow,” she said. “Mrs. Hark- 
ness always baked bread on Friday.” 
When she looked up and smiled it seemed 
to Dan that a dream had come true—a 
dream he had cherished for a long time 
and in many far-off places. 

“It seems to me vou are taking on a 
big job,” he said. “Weren’t you supposed 
tobe back at your place Monday morn- 
ing? Remember you are now a depart- 
ment manager.” 

Ginny paused and considered, and then 
her smile was very small and chastened. 
“Danny. darling.” she said, “you don’t 
understand about a job like this.” She 
included it all with a sweep of her hand. 
“Back at the factory there are several 
other girls just waiting to step into my 
place and maybe do my work as well or 
hetter, but here if I don’t do my job, 
animals will suffer and people will not eat. 
I've tried to be the kind of girl who would 
hea help to you when you got back, but 
maybe | belong here.” 

Dan caught her up in his arms. “You’re 
beautiful.” he said joyously, “in Mrs. 
Harkness’ apron. Would you mind if I 
bought us a farm, and you had to give 
ip your career of managing, for which 
you have a peculiar talent?” 

‘Td love it. Oh, Danny! And T shall 

manage your chickens, and pigs, and 
lambs, and garden, and several, ves cer- 
lanly several, sons and daughters.” 

Mrs. Harkness’ voice interrupted, “Has 
anyone milked those cows?” 

‘I'm going right now,” Dan called, but 
frst he kissed Ginny without hurrying in 


the least, because you have to start a new 
life right. 
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SONG BOOK PRINTED... 
S\'(@aie IT MUST BE GOOD! 


An all-inclusive Song Book for every purpose 
and every age... 

For the Church Service For the Junior Choir 

For Sunday School For the Young People 
For Prayer Meetings For Evangelistic Meetings 
EXPENSIVE IN APPEARANCE .. . YET LOW 
IN PRICE! 

312 Hymns and Gospel Songs, bound in a 
strikingly beautiful cloth binding, very rich in 
appearance. In quantity lots, not prepaid, 
each 50c. (Single copies, postpaid, each 60c.) 
Send coupon today for examination copy. 
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Buy An Extra U.S. Savings Bond 
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FOR GROUP OR CLASS PROGRAMS 


@®We serve a risen Saviour. He Lives! 
Present a living Christ with life-like 
Suede-graph figures by Scripture 
Press. The story will unfold thru scenes 
of ... the betrayal . . . crucifixion 

. glorious resurrection. Six pages 
of easy-to-use cut-outs backed with 
suede. Beautifully done in multicolor 
— that’s new-book-form Bible-story 
Suede-graphs. The narrative is written 
in two versions — for Beginners and 
Primary-Juniors. 


No. 2F1013-$1°°; 


% Send for a free copy of our 
(background extra) | new 1946 “‘Book of Helps" 
catalog. For information on 24 


- . more Suedegraphs os well as 
| SCRIPTURE PRESS DEPT. CHV-26 CHICAGO 10, ILL ie aegemam Sante 
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ALL THRU THE YEARS 


DIONNE ‘QUINTS’ 


rely on this great rub for 


CHEST COLDS 


To Relieve Coughs—Aching Muscles 
A wise mother will certainly buy 
Musterole for her child. It’s always 
rubbed on the Quintuplets’ chests, 
— and backs whenever they catch 
cold! 

Musterole instantly begins to relieve 
coughing and aching muscles, It actually 
he!ps break up painful local congestion. 
Makes breathing easier. Wonderful for 
grown-ups, too! In 3 strengths! 

















Your Spare Time 
Is Worth Real $$$ 


How’d you like to make extra 
money every month of the 
year? Easy way to add to your 
incomeshowing people wonder- 
ful line of Everyday Cards for 
Birthdays... Anniversaries. 
Announcements, other ev ents. 
Christmas Cards in season. 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


Bring Spare Money! 
Your friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors-——all buy Everyday Greet- 
ing Cards. You save them the 
trouble of shopping and save 
them money, too. Smart 
assortment of 15 stunning 
folders, complete with envel- 
s for $1. Offers clever 
3 y colors, luxuri- 
ous” pape beaded effects 
- appe -aling sentiments. 
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MERELY mail us the coupon below 
for FREE Style Book. Latest styles, 
proportioned by experts who really know 
how to slenderize stout women. 

The dress pictured is of Spun 
Rayon-and-C otton in a lovely print, 
and is only 50 Many others to 

"i ats as low as $10 95. Also 
s ats, hose, shoes, underwear 
—all offered at very low prices. 
Send coupon below for your FREE 
copy of our Style Book. 
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YOUTH MARCHES 
(Continued from page 19) 


| with no C.E. affiliation save that of fel- | 


lowship and cooperation. For example, | 
besides denominations whose youth so- 
cieties were solidly C. E., there were rep- 


resented in large delegations the following | 


| youth fellowships: 


| minster 


| tops 


Methodist, Episcopal 
(with no fewer than fourteen parishes 
turning out), Baptist, Pilgrim (Congre- 
gational Christian), Evangelical, West- 
(Presbyterian) , Evangelical and 
Reformed—to mention a few of the 
larger ones. 

And it was inter-racial. In a city noted 
for its racial tensions, these Christian 
youth dared to proclaim that in Christ 
there are no color divisions. White and 
black marched side by side in the parade, 
sat together in the pews, planned _ to- 
gether in the committees. Indeed, some 


of the ablest leadership came from the | 


Negro churches. The chairman of the 
keystone group, the Youth Coope 


tion 
Committee, was a Negro boy, John 
Walker, who during the meetings 


emerged as one of the most zestful and 
intelligent spark-plugs of the campaign. 
And it was evangelistic! Basically so. 
That was the central core of it all, and 
that was the orbit within which it moved 
throughout. The call that went out to 
the churches for workers was beamed 
strictly at the evangelically minded; 
others need apply. And the announced 
objectives were in the same key: “To 
win youth to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour; to motivate Christian youth to 
win others to Christ; to undergird the 
evangelistic work of the Church, and to 


send youth back to their home churches | 


| with new zeal and renewed enthusiasm 


for Kingdom. tasks.” 
And did the results measure up to 


these high objectives? 
self. 


Decide for your- 
Before the week was out there was 
a total of 1794 decisions made for Christ 
and His Service. Of these, 255 indicated 


that they felt called to full-time Chris- | 


tian service, and pledged themselves to 
begin preparations for it at once; 404 
promised to spend at least fifteen min- 
utes each day in Bible study, meditation 
and prayer; 271 declared they would, 
now and evermore, devote at least one- 





DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt) Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a se- 
vere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 
paralyzed from a spinal 
‘leformity was able to 
play about the house. 
in three week's time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used 
in over sixty-eight thousand cases in the past 43 years, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


~ The Appliance is light, cool, flexible 
and easily adjusted—how different 
9 trom the old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jackets or steel 
braces. Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to in- 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted 


Send for descriptive book 
Describe your case go 
we can give you definite 
information 
PHILO BURT CoO., 
207-2 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 
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‘!  Lips.eeArms...Legs 
Now Happy? t had ugly superfluous hair... was 
unloved ... discouraged. Tried many things ... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
asimple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 


| thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My F REE 





tenth of their income to the Lord’s work. | 


hundred and 
Yet nobody stood 


One thousand, seven 
ninety-four decisions! 


up to claim that those decisions were the | 


result of these meetings alane. 
been so brash, he would have been hooted 
down. 
recognized, were months and years of 
hard work and sincere prayers on the 
part of Christian parents and Sunday- 
school teachers and church youth lead- 
ers. Nobody seemed interested in shout- 
ing this impressive figure from the house- 
or grabbing off credit for the 
achievement. Least of all, the “Youth 
Marches” leaders. The credit, they would 
quietly remind you, belonged to God— 
and to those who had been helping Him 


For behind those decisions, it was | 


Had he | 
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book, “‘How to Meet the Superfluous Hair Problem” 
explains method. Mailed in plain envelope. Also 
TRIAL OFFER Write Mme. Annette Lanzette. P. 0. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 268, Chicago 54, IIL 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to 100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 5088 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 
a month for disability, new surgical 
benefits, up to $100 a month for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 
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mold these young lives. 

Evangelistic? Dwight Moody or Billy 
Sunday couldn’t have asked for more. 
But it was an evangelism that went be- 
the decision experience with the 
individual. It started there, as all Chris- 
tianity must start, but it worked out, 
as all Christianity must work out, from 
core to circumference. And that is what 
makes “Youth Marches” different from 
other youth “revivals” now sweeping the 
country. It not only has the individual 
in view; it keeps the Church’s great ob- 
jectives before youth as well. In Detroit, 
it addressed itself to big problems, spoke 
out boldly for those things that will turn 
rightside-up a world that is wrongside- 
down. 

In every meeting there was time re- 
served for personal witnessing and this, 
to me, was the high point in each eve- 
ning’s program. Returned service men 
and women, bringing with them out of 
foxholes and far places their thrilling ex- 
periences with God; college youth, learn- 
ing the glories (as well as the difficulties) 
of obeying the commandment, “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind”; 
teen-agers, battling their way through 
turbulent adolescence to a warm and in- 
telligent faith—what these had to say, 
in the idiom of their generation, about 
their intimate experiences in finding God, 
caught this reporter’s ear eagerly in- 
clined and his heart exhilarated. 

We have said that the Detroit “Youth 
Marches” meetings were an inauguration, 
a try-out, an experiment. This was the 
first, and there had been no precedents, 
no history of experience to go on. The 
Detroit Committee members were aware 
that they were not only working out 
their own salvation, but were setting a 
pattern for other cities as well. Theirs 
was the pride of pioneers. They were 
anxious to do it right, to set a pace for 
other rallies to come. 

And so, after each meeting, they as- 
embled in a room adjacent to the main 
auditorium to take the program apart 
and see why and how it clicked—or failed 
to click. This was the laboratory; and 
they fell to their task with perfect can- 
dor, asking each other, “How can we do 
it better tomorrow night?” The singing 
was too stilted, not lively enough? Okay, 
welll pep it up tomorrow! Too many 
ddsters on the platform, not enough 
youth participation? Well and good, next 
time it will be off with the old and on 
with the young! The decision service 
was flubbed, or too “dragged out?” 
Check! Things will be tightened, come 
the next meeting. The committee was 
tuthless, regarding no person’s feelings 
or pet ideas sacrosanct if only the next 
night’s meeting could be improved. Re- 
kntlessly they tore into programs for 
succeeding sessions, correcting weak- 
hesses, banishing wastages. The result 
was that along toward the middle of the 
week they had things clipping along with 
dlocklike regularity, well balanced as to 
variety, and carefully planned toward a 
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DO YOU NEED 


MORE MONEY FOR 
YOUR GROUP TREASURY? 


Here's a plan to keep a constant 
flow of funds into your treasury. 
It's so interesting that all your 
workers will enjoy helping. Has 
been used successfully by more 
than 4000 church groups to 
raise money for church 
needs. There's no obligation 
— write for details today! 


SMILING SCOT, Dept. OC-8, 
5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


CARNATIONS 


From Seed + + + SPECIAL OFFER 


100 SEED, CHOICEST MIXED COLORS 10c 
Send 10 cents Today for this Special 
Offer and I willinclude my 
76th Annual Seed and 
Nursery Catalog absolutely 


R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 334, Rockford, uth, 


High School Course 


EMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work— prepares for college 
entrance crams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business ang industry and socially. n't be handicapped all Fed 


life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


American School, Dpt. H225, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


s~~ THE IDEAL GIFT 
? FOR MOTHER, BRIDE, 
OR BRIDE-TO-BE 


24-PIECE 
Service-For-Six 


"14: 


A Silver Service to Treasure! 
Happy days are here again! And Silver Wedding Silver Plate is proud to lead 
the way back to gracious peace-time living for American brides of every genera- 
tion. Designed to serve from Bridal Breakfast to Silver Anniversary, Silver 
Wedding Silver Plate has been fashioned in three exquisite patterns by silver 
smiths who are artists as well as craftsmen—artists who have wrought for you, at 


Choice 
of 3 
Patterns 


bors. Sell beautiful $1.00 All Occasion Assortment 
Costs you 
gratulation, 
Text assortments 35¢ up 
Bonus. 
proval and Free Stationery portfolio. Special Offer. 


remarkably low cost, silverware of traditional elegance and unmistakable aris- | 


tocracy. 
Silver Wedding Silver Plate . . . proud of the admiration it wins you .. . prouder 
still to give a set of Silver Wedding to a loved one. So it is with pardonable 
pride that we present Silver Wedding Silver Plate to you as a truly formal 
silverware set at a price below your fondest expectations, richly nested in a dis- 
tinguished anti-tarnish leatherette chest well worthy of your post-war dollars— 
and your lasting affections. 


No Strings Attached to Our 
“EXAMINE AT OUR RISK” GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


We want you to save this advertisement until you receive the Silver Wedding 
Silver Plate Set in the pattern of your choice. Then, if it isn't every bit as 
lovely and desirable as we say it is—if you are not positively delighted with its 
beauty—if you are not thrilled with its value—return it within 5 days and we 


will refund your money cheerfully and promptly and that’s a promise! 


SILVER-PLATED SALT and PEPPER SHAKERS 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


“Yes, a pair of these sparkling silver- 
plated salt and pepper shakers to add 
beauty to your table setting included 
at no extra cost to you with your 
order for a Silver Wedding Set. 


Yes, no matter which pattern you choose you'll be proud of your 
Pp 


Sell GREETING CARDS. 
and Personal Stationery 


Take easy orders from friends, neigh- 

SAMPLES 
Name 
imprinted 
Stationery 


EXTRA 
MONEY 
for YOU 


50e up per box. Also Birthday 
Gift Wrapping, Humorous, 
Up to 100@% 
Request $1.00 Everyday 


Baby Con- 
Scripture 
profit. Extra 
assortment on ap 


Dept. M-6 = Elmira, N.Y 


BUNIONS 


CE let lade 
FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 
gets smaller. Wear regular shoes. 
FAIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
, Darmless On 3,000,000 feet since 1897 
" Send No Money "coca 


for Sample 
Treatment—it's FREE. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT, 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7232, Chicago S, tI. 


Elmira Greeting Card Co. . M- i a eae 





_ A Post-War Triumph! Silverware To Make 
\ Your Heart Tingle and Your Table Sparkle! 


G SILVER PLATE 


—_——- 


CHOICE OF 
US 38 
TRADITIONAL PATTERNS 


SERVICE FOR SIX INCLUDES 


® SIX TEASPOONS =* SIX SOUP SPOONS * SIX KNIVES * SIX FORKS 


All pieces are beautifully balanced and knives have stainless steel blades 


® Aati-Tarnish Leatherette Chest * Pair Silver Plated Salt and Pepper Shakers 


-------------5 


NATIONAL NOVELTIES—Dept. SW36 
608 So. Dearborn St.—Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please rush the Silver Wedding Silverware Set checked off below complete with 
Anti-Tarnish Chest and Pair of Silver Plated Salt and Pepper Shakers. My money 
will be refunded if returned within 5 days. 

Check off choice of pattern [) Bliss [] My Love [) Amour 


CHECK ONE 
24-PC. SERVICE FOR 6 @ $14.95 32-PC. SERVICE FOR 8 @ $1*-50 
O Send COD. I will pay pouman $14.93 © Send COD. I will pay powman $19.50 
plus postage charges plus postage charges 
CO Lam enclosing $14.95. Send my Set D Lam enclosing $19.50. Send my Set 
POSTPAID. POSTPAID. 


2nd Chote 


Send me_____extra sets of Salt and Pepper Shakers @ $1.98 a pair 


Name. 
Premse Priet Camry 


Addren——____ 


City Zone___State = 
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HOSPITAL 
BILLS PAID! 
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Policy pays for loss of time due 
to sickness, a regular monthly 
income for as long as 3 
months, up to 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS! 
Policy pays for accident dis- 
ability at rate up to $100 per 
month, for as long as 24 
Pe i eels 


ee 


Policy pays for accidental loss 


of life, limb or sight up to "Ol 
$4,000, accumulated to. . 


Pays hd day and other Alle ex: 
For maternity up to- $50. vee § 
ness and accident, as specified, to over... 

Added millions ean now afford all-round insurance protec- 
This policy, issued by an old-line, LEGAL RESERVE 
company, costs but $l-a-month; yet it provides liberal 
amounts of QUICK CASH when sickness or accident strikes 
. to replace lost income, pay hospital bills, ete. Covers any 


00D 





penses. 


tion! 


and all accidents, all the common sicknesses. 
NO waiting period for benefits! 


NO MEDICAL Stamnes tree 


required! No red ta 
at BIG SAVINGS. 
sent for 10> days’ 
NOW! Weite for it te 
tion. No salesman will 


44 Be — eet ose 


: THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* 460K Service Life Bldg. Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Without cost or obligation. send your GOLD SEAL 
$1-A-MONTH Policy for 10 DAYS' FREE INSPECTION. 
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Strikingly veined and 
Vv ariegated, in gorzeous a> 3BuULss 
Notwoalike. Unique as 25* 
house plants; effective 
‘S NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
Burpee’. s Seedand BulbCatalog Free, 
429 Burpee Blag., OR 429 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. clinton, lowa 
Something New! Trim your 
It’s easy! The excess hair 
comes off smooth and easi- 
through hair like an or- 
dinary comb Also re- 
armpits. Save on_hair- 
‘ cut bills . Trim your 
family’s. Send 59c and 
your Comb-A-Trim will 


City 
“CALAD pice 
reds, greensand whites. 

in garden shade. Start early. Order 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
hair without any experience 
ly by just pulling trimmer 
moves hair from legs— 
own hair or the whole 

be sent at once. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
5 Extra Blades 
(Year’s Supply) 25¢ 


oo 2 i 2 $] 
omb-A-Trims 

and save 18c. for 
COMB-A-TRIM CO. 

Dept. S-20 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


1734 Carew Tower, 
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mounting approach to the climax when 
| decisions would be called for. 

The same careful consideration 
given to conserving the gains made—in | 
and for Detroit. From the very first, it 
was stressed that herein lay the main dif- 
ference between “Youth Marches” and 
similar rallies. Early in the planning, a 
system of follow-up had been created: 
names of those making decisions for 
Christ, for church affiliation, for under- 
taking leadership in the home church, 

carefully catalogued and channeled | 
to the various churches. 

But what then? Had the Detroit | 

'“Youth Marches” anything further in 
its ken? Most certainly! The committee 
from the start had determined that this 
was to be considerably more than a pep 
meeting whose steam would vanish into 
thin air the day after its effervescence 
had been spent. So the benediction to 
the last evening meeting had no sooner 
| been pronounced than the youthful zeal- 
|ots again rushed into their laboratory 
|and in a lengthy bull session stretching 
|into the small hours, they fashioned 
their follow-through. It was decided that 
regular rallies—on this same order, with 
even more churches participating, and 
with noted speakers brought to the Mo- 
tor City for the purpose—should be held, 
probably monthly at least. They even 
set the date for the first of these. Other 
plans included possible summer retreats, 
sponsored by continuing committee 
appointed then and there, regular get- 
| togethers between youth leaders of all 
| evangelical denominations, and a much 
| closer liaison between the various youth 
fellowships. 

Then, having stitched together a work- 
able plan for their own “Youth Marches,” 
they looked out across the country to 
other cities that may profit by their ex- 
perience. And they drew up a vibrant 
“Call to the Youth of America 

We pledge ourselves to God's service 
as we commit our lives to Christ in obe- 
dience to His teachings. What we have 
begun in Detroit we pledge ourselves to 
continue, and we call upon the Youth 
of America to join us in this crusade. We 
challenge our generation to know the 
Christ, and to make Him known. Youth 
must march for Christ and His Church. 
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Lazy ‘Innards” 
zy ‘Innards 
WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wouderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
comaneo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 
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much as we ever could, have, since this 
sorrow came to us, been drawn together 
by a love far richer and holier.” 
Here is joy—rich, deep, real joy. 
can doubt it. God gave her 


No 
one even 
It to me that every one of 
' would wish to have a taste of a joy 
pure and so profound as that. 

This last word must be said. In order 
richly to enjoy all things, it is necessary 
to have a great passion for some selfless 

You may 


seems us 


so 


object. 
of Christ, 


love of righteousness—love of 
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that experience in life richly to enjoy. | 


call it love of God, love | 
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Build up a business of your own with Nationally TOV 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. salesmat 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- hift f 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, sit Tro 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house before t 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man ° 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write about St 
letter wtth detatls, age, experience, etc. The p 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., I 
Dept. 47-14 Dayton 1, Ohio myself 
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With More Comfort Pa. 
5 ave 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) Poe 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat Steve 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little said, “bi 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, Tl 
: Chager le ri 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate ; 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at good thi 
any drug store. ships. ] 
BUILD YOUR OWN! College 
; wb =v) family 
ye iiviee Lah [SP -- had fore 
It’s easy to build this household He is 
appliance and profitable to use. |- : ’ 
Save up to 75%. Operates on with tw: 
110 or 32 volts. Plans show E 
sizes and are easy to follow. has don 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF | aa 
these freezers from new or used children 
parts. No expert knowledge needed. co 
Mail $1.00 bill or check for complete plans and catalog. Midwes 
LEJAY MFG. CO... 478 ! odav Ridg.., Minneapolis 8, Mins. i 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY omely, 
HOME STUDY COURSES isle 
40 years of successful training in Piano. Violin. Cornet. E 
Trumpet. Saxophone. Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— OWS | 
Voice. Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Con- ; 
ducting, Public School Music —History of Music, Har- thanela 
mony, Advanced -Composition, Arranging. The only ; 
home study school teaching all courses leading to Was, It 
degree. Bachelor of Music : 
UNIVERSITY FMTENSION COMSERYATORY vllrage 
Suite U326, 765 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, III. wrote t 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for. . For t 
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anything except self. Self love stands 
right athwart this deepest experience of 
joy: 

One summer I visited the tomb of 
Louis Pasteur in a beautiful erypt on the 
very scene of his labors for the welfare 
of mankind. Over the entrance, just be- 

descends to 
inscribed these words: 


one where his body 
“Happy 
God; an 
and who obeys it: an 
ideal of art, of service, of patriotism, and 
gn ideal of virtue and of the Gospel.” In 
such an ideal, lifted high 
above the level of self, lies the road to 
happiness. And above that road God 
gives us richly all ae to enjoy. Such 
was the joy of Jes 1 joy which be- 
«me the dominating — of His 
character. And He holds out the pos- 
jbility of such a joy to you and to me. 
He calls it “my joy.” My joy give I 
unto you. 


fore 
lies, are 
he who bears within himself a 
ideal of beauty, 


devotion to 


BOOTS GETS A DIPLOMA 


(Continued from page 32) 
ad a half hours they came back to 
earth. 

“By golly, you ought to be a teacher,” 
the professor said. “I’ve had dozens of 
yople explain insurance to me, and I 
never understood it before.” 

Proving then what an inspiredly poor 
alesman he was, Steve let the subject 
shift from the professor to himself, and 
lefore they knew it, they were talking 
about Steve’s prospects and problems. 

The professor said, “I’ve always prided 
nyself that I can recognize teacher- 
material whenever I see it. Too bad 
you're not a college man.” 

“Tam.” said Steve. And it was the first 
time he had ever said it in anything but 
bitterness. 

“Have you a diploma?” 

Steve was quiet a moment. 
aid, “but my mother has.” 

The rest of the story is swiftly told, for 
good things tell more quickly than hard- 
tips. He took two years of Teachers’ 
College in one, while Elizabeth earned the 
family living. 


“No,” 


he 


He was, as the professor 
lad foreseen, an inspired, born teacher. 
He is principal of a large school now, 
with twenty-two teachers on his staff. He 
as done wonderful work with delinquent 
children. The dean of 
Midwestern university 
ently and said: 
Steve. 
education.” 

And the diploma? 


men in a large 
wrote Boots re- 
“Many of us have our 


He'll 


eves on long way in 
It is framed hand- 
omely, and it hangs on Boots’ living- 
tom wall. When looks at it she 
knows that it is not a dividend from a 
iancial investment, 

It is, rather, 
courage 


she 


as she once said it 
the fruit of the heroic 
she had in the hour when she 
wrote the most difficult letter of her life. 
For the hardest and the bravest thing 
‘mother ever can do is to make her 


thild live up to an agreement between 
themselves 
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YOU, TOO, MAY BE 


HELPED BY 


OLD TIMERS GIVE THEIR OPINION 
OF THE VALUE OF THE 
J. B. L. CASCADE ees BATH 


82 YEARS OF 
AGE Twent 
five years ago, ¥ 
suffered from 
constipation 
which resulted in 
other complica- 
tions. I used the 
Cascade, which 
gave me great 
relief, and to- 
day at 82, I get 
around as well 
as I ever did. I 
still use the Cas- 
cade whenever 
necessary, to 
keep me in con- 
dition 

Prof. V. C. Min- % 
nelli, 631 Ches- & 
ter Court-S., St. 2 
Petersbu.g, Fla. a3 


86 YEARS OF AGE—''Mrs. Norris and I have just 
celebsated our 66th wedding anniversary, both in 
very good health. I am giving my whole attention 
to business, also hold the presidency of the Newark 
Savings and Loan Company. which requires much 
time and work. I attribute our good health and vi- 
tality to the use of the Cascade. Very few men at 
the age of 86 can put in eight or nine hours’ work 
and feel up to par unless they are very careful of 
their wav of living.” 

E. Cary Norris, 23 Wyoming Street, Newark, Ohio. 


84 YEARS OF AGE—‘*My health and activity at 84 
years of age, to my mind, indicate its health giving 
powers.”’ 


Noah Webster, Cambridge, Md 

91 YEARS OF AGE—I would not sell mine for love 
or money, and I am in my Qlst year and good 
health due largely to this Internal Bath Syringe. 
A. LaBrant, Stanley, N. Dak. 


82 YEARS OF AGE—‘‘It was back in 1916 when I 
first became acquainted with the J. B. L. Cascade. 
I am now in my 82nd year and in perfect health and 
have not used any medicine since I purchased your 
Cascade. I believe the Cascade should be in every 
home in America.’’ 

J. V. Farber, Rockford, Ill. 


INTERNAL BATHS 


“MY EYES HAVE A BRIGHTER LUSTER, my step is 
surer and springier, my appetite is better, I am less 
bloated since using my Cascade,” writes a 
delighted discoverer that intestinal cleanliness 


tributes in no small degree to one’s physical con 


DAY AFTER DAY over a period of 
erable grateful users have assured us of the efficacs 
of the J. B. L. Cascade Internal Bath. Too long a 
time to survive if of uncertain value 


WHY TAKE AN INTERNAL BATH? Here is why: the 
intestinal tract is the waste canal of the body. Due 
to our soft foods, lack of vigorous exercise and high- 
ly artificial civilization, a large percentage of -per- 
sons suffer from intestinal stasis (delay). In many 
cases the passage of the colonic wastes is delayed 
entirely too long. Result: an accumulation of long 
retained impacted fecal matter that is bound to be 
uncomfortable at best. But, in the opinion of mi 
authorities, this mass of waste may produce more 
serious results. Internal Bathing is an effective 
means of removing waste. 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS—The Internal Bath flushes the 
intestinal tract immediately, quick hygienic action 
It eliminates the use of laxatives and cathartics. No 
loss of time, uncertainty of action, or 
barrassment follows the Internal Bath. 
forming, its use tends to encourage the 
action of normal elimination. 


FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE, investigate this simple 
water way of ridding the system of delayed waste 
This drugless method may mean so much in adding 
to your happiness. You may have a copy of our 24 
page booklet, entitled “‘Why We Should Bathe In 
ternally.”” FREE. It reveals many startling facts you 
should know. Send for your free copy NOW 
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TYRRELL’ 'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. CH-2-46 
152 West 65th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your booklet on 


“Why 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ 
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Who Is the Robber That 
Steals Your Sleep? 


It is common knowledge that nothing under- 
mines health so quickly as loss of sleep. You 
know how just one or two sleepless nights 
can drag you down. Who is the “robber” that 
creeps upon you in the middle of the night 
and keeps you awake? Is it “NERVES” that 
rob you of the sleep you need? Nervous 
Tension can be responsible for so many 
Wakeful Nights as well as Crankiness, Rest- 
lessness, Nervous Headache and Indigestion. 
When you feel Nervous and Jittery— when 
you can’t sleep at night, why don’t you try 


Dr. Miles Nervine? For over 50 years Dr. 
Miles Nervine has been a mild but effective 
sedative, that helps to quiet your nerves, re- 
lieve Nervous Tension, and permit Refreshing 
Sleep. Get Dr. Miles Nervine at your Drug 
Store. It comes in two forms. Liquid 25c and 
$1.00 sizes. Effervescent Tablets 35c and 75c 
sizes. Caution; read directions and use only as 
directed. See what it can do for you to relax 
tense nerves and help you get your sleep and 
rest. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 





STAMMER? 


This new 128- page book, ‘‘Stammerin Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue U ‘I t Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and s.ut 
tering — successful for 45 vears. Benj. N. Boaue, 
Dept. 


2381, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry wir 
as if each gasp for breath was the 


ause of the 


Asthn 
is make ye 
Very last; if restful 
struggle to bre 
is slowly wearing your life 


a when 
choke 
sleep 
t feel 
jon’t fail to 
ontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
No matter where you live or whether 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send today 
for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 865S-S Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo 1, New York 


is impossible be athe: if ye 


the disease away, 
send at once to the F 
remarkable method 


you have any faith 
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HEDENKAMP & CO.. 342 Broadway, Dent CHF, New York 13, 


HARD OF HEARING? 
HEAD NOISES? Try this simple home 


treatment. It has helped a great many 


who suffered due to catarrh of the head. 
Many folks past 70 report hearing fine 
and head noises gone. Nothing tc wear— 
no one need know. Write today for proof 
and 30 days trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY Dept. 640 Davenport, lowa 
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Oops! 
Soph—Why don’t you get an encyclo- 
pedia? 
Frosh—I would, but the pedals hurt 
my feet. 


—Lookout. 
Perfect Record 
Mr. Milquetoast: “You'll bring me 
down safely, won’t you?” 


Pilot: “I’ve never left anyone up there 
yet.” 


—The Carbon Copy. 


Don't Worry 


Jones: My baby is the living image 
of me. 
Smith: What do you care so long as 
he’s healthy? 
—Watchword. 
Cheating 
“He was kicked out of school for 
cheating!” 
“How come?” 
“He was caught counting his ribs in 
a physiology exam.” 
—Gargoyle. 


Or Stop Breathing 
Professor—Every time I breathe, some 
one passes into eternity. 
Friend—Try cloves. 
—Selected. 


Too True 
Helen—You like his attentions. 
don’t you marry him? 
Betty—Because I like his attentions. 
—Pathfinder. 


Why 


One Rule 
The whole thing can be reduced to 
one rule: If she puts it on her head it 
must be a hat. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


Changed Man 

Haughty Housewife: “Aren't you the 
same man I gave a piece of mince pie 
to last month?” 

Tramp (bitterly): “No, mum, I ain’t, 
and wot’s more the doctor says I never 
will be.” 


—Exchange. 


If the Shoe Fits... 

Colonel: “Your reports should be writ- 
ten in such a manner that even the most 
ignorant may understand them.” 

Sergeant: “Well, sir, what part is it 
that you don’t understand?” 

—Exchange, 


Egged On 


Bill—Yes, sir, someone aimed a base, 
cowardly egg at me. 
Jack—And what kind of an egg is that? 


102 


bee All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Bill—A base cowardly egg is one that 
hits you and then runs. 
—Selected. 


Hint 

Lecturer: If I’ve talked too long, it’s 
because I forgot my watch and there’s no 
clock in this hall. 

Voice in the Back: There’s a calendar 
behind you! 

—Inquirer and Mirror, Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Poor Heathens 

The explorer, bowing low, approached 
the savage chief. 

“I come to you from beyond the sun- 
set,” the white man began ceremoniously, 
“from the Great White King—” 

“Tell me,” interrupted the chief, “why 
jon’t you guys do something about the 
rotten radio programs you send over 
here?” 

—Montreal Star. 


Interest-ing 
“The boss offered me an interest in the 
business today.” 
“He did!” 
“Yes; he said that if I didn’t take an 
interest pretty soon he’d fire me.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner. 


No Clockwatcher 
Boss—Do you know that you have been 
late four times this week? 
Worker—No, sir. I’m not one of those 
fellows who watches the clock. 
—Selected. 


Cash Sale 
Customer: “Let me have some winter 
underwear.” 
Clerk: “Yes, sir. 
like them?” 
Customer: “I don’t want to rent them. 
I want to buy them.” 


How long would you 


—Watchword. 


Hat 4 la Mode 

A man walked reluctantly into a hat 
shop. 

“T’ve just lost a bet.” 
want to buy a soft hat.” 

“This is the softest we have,” 
assistant. 

The customer gazed at it speculatively. 

“What I want.” he said wistfully, ‘is 
something a little more tender. I’ve got 
to eat it.” 


he said, “and I 


said the 


—Kablegram, 


Many Turns 

“How do you like Army life? Quite a 
number of new turns for a fellow to get 
used to, I suppose?” 

Pvt. Andy Eckert: “You bet. At night 
you turn in, and just as you’re about to 
turn over, somebody turns up and says, 
“Turn out!” The Carbon Conv 


Mal de Mer 


A sailor walked over to a GI. leaning 
over the rail of the transport. “Don't le 
downhearted,” he said. “No one ever died 
of seasickness.”’ 

“Ah, don’t say that,” said the Gl 
“Tt’s only the hope of dying that has kep 
me alive so far.” 

—Boston Globe, 


Tsertainly! 

Teacher—‘Who can tell me what the 
former ruler of Russia was called?” 

Class (in unison)—‘Tsar.” 

Teacher—‘Correct; and what was his 
wife called?” 

Class—“Tsarina.” 

Teacher—‘‘What were the Tsar’s chil- 
dren called?” 

There was a pause, and then a timid 
voice in the rear piped up: “Tsardines!” 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


Spoonerisms 
A nervous woman noticed a stranger 
occupying her pew. In a loud whisper she 
said, “Excuse me, but you’re occupewing 
my pie.” The woman, also embarrassed, 
stammered, “Oh, but I was sewn into this 
sheet.” 
—Evening News, London 


Etiquette 

A firm of lawyers rang up a. stock- 
broker, and the following conversation 
took place: 


“Good morning. Are you Mr. Den- 


man?” 
“Yes. Who is that?” 
“This is Hullett, Craftling, Studge, 


Minariddy, Gowle, and Scarrow.” 

“Oh, good morning, good morning. good 
morning, good morning, good morning, 
and good morning.” m 


No Night Visiting 
“Sam,” said the old Southern planter, 
talking to his faithful old darky servant. 
“if you die first, 1 want you to come 
back and tell me what it’s like over there. 
If I go first, I'll do the same for you.” 
“Dat suits me, Massa,” replied Sam, 


“but iffen you-all dies fust, ah wants vou 


to promise t’ come back in de daytime.” 
—W atchman-Examiner. 


Scotch Joke’ No. 98432 

Sandy: Why do they keep putting jokes 
in the paper about Scotsmen being tight- 
wads? 

Friend: Why don’t you call up the 
editor and ask? 

Sandy: “What! And who'd pay for the 
phone call? 


—Christian Science Monitor. 
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BY BOB JONES COLLEGE 


STUDENTS ARE NOT ONLY WELL TRAINED 
ACADEMICALLY AND CULTURALLY BUT ARE GIVEN 


A Whrld Usion of Christian Suis 


large number of Bob lones College students are preparis ime Christian work. Some will 


go as missionaries to distant lands. Others will serve at re 


Bub ~ 


Whether they are training for full 
time Christian service or for a busi- 


ness or professional career, students 


ol 


learn that he who saves his life 
shall lose it and that he who loses 


his life for Christ's sake shall find it. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB shea ect LS BOB JONES COLLEGE 
y Cleveland, Tennessee 





"RUG MAGIC by OLSOF 


Louveliern BROADLOOM R 


This Easy, Fascinating Way 


Hunter Green—one of 28 rich Solid Colors. 


Learn ow Sens 


* 
i 


“JUST IMAGINE...1 SENT MY OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING AND RECEIVED 


THE LOVELIEST RUGS 


Old Rugs, Clothing * 


Cau Save You 


It’s All So Easy! Write for Catalog and 
Decorating Guide that tells how your... 


Material is Picked Up at our expense 
at your door by Express or Freight and 
shipped to the Olson Factory, where... 


By the Olson Re-Weaving Process 
we sterilize, shred, sort and merge mate- 
rials of all kinds—reclaim the 
wools, etc., 


valuable 
then bleach, steam, picker, 
eard, comb, spin, re-dye and weave into 
lovely, colorful, deep-textured ... 

Mail 
COUPON or 


POSTCARD 
TODAY! 


WMouey! 


New Broadloom Rugs .. . that 
will be woven reversible for double 
wear and luxury in sizes up to 16 feet 
without seams, any length, in: 
Solid Colors 
Tone on Tone 
Tweed Blends 


Factory-to-You Savings! We guar- 


Early American 
Florals, Ovals 
Oriental Designs 


Many lovely 
Early American 


Patterns y 
a4 


antee to please, or pay for your mate-~° 


rials. Over 2 million customers. We do 
not employ agents or sell thru stores. 
Our 72nd Year. Read praise from maga- 


zine and radio home decorating experts fi 


and women everywhere. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Largest Rug Manufacturers Dealing Direct 


ee ee 


CATALOG 
IN FULL CO 


FRE 


LOR 


| Page after Page of RUGS, Model Rooms 
4 OLSON RUG CO., R-12, Chicago 41, Ill. 


Please mail the Olson Rug Catalog FREE to 
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